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PREPARATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 



I DEEM it unnecessary to prove that mankind stood iir 
need of a revelation, because I have met with no seri* 
ous person who thinks that, even under the Christian 
revelation, we have too much light, or any degree of 
assurance which is superfluous. I desire, moreover, 
that, in judging of Christianity, it may be remem- 
bered, that the question lies between this religion and 
none : for, if the Christian religion be not credible, no 
one, with whom we have to do, will support the pre- 
tensions of any other. 

Suppose, then, the world we live in to have had a 
Creator ; suppose it to appear, from the predoniinant 
aim and tendency of the provisions and contrivances 
observable in the universe, that the Deity, when he 
forrtled it, consulted for the happiness of his sensitive 
creation ; suppose the disposition which dictated this 
counsel to continue ; suppose a part of the. creation to 
have received faculties from their Maker, by which 
they are capable of rendering a moral obedience to his 
will, and of voluntarily pursuing any end for which he 
has designed them ; suppose the Creator to intend for 
these, his rational and accountable agents, a second 
state of existence, in which their situation will be re- 
gulated by their behaviour in the first state, by which 
supposition (and by no other) the objection to the di- 
vine govemmept in not putting a difference between, 
the good and the bad, and the inconsistency of this 
confusion with the care and benevolence discoverable 
in the works of the Deity is done away : suppose it to 

B 
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be of the utmost importiEuice to the subjects of this dis- 
pensation to know what is intended for them ; that is, 
suppose the knowledge of it to be highly conducive to 
the happiness of the species, a purpose which so many 
provisions of nature are calculated to promote : Sup- 
pose, nevertheless, almost the whole race, either by the 
imperfection of their faculties, the misfortune of their 
situation, or by the loss of some prior revelation, to 
want this knowledge, and not to be likely, without the 
2^ of a new revelation, to attain it : Under these cir- 
cumstances, is it improbable that a revelation should 
be made ? is it incredible that God should interpose for 
such a purpose? Suppose him to design for mankind 
a future state ; is it unlikely that he should acquaint 
them with it? 

Now in what way can a revelation be made but 
by miracles? In none which we are able to conceive. 
Consequently, in whatever degree it is probable, or 
not very improbable, that a revelation should be com-' 
nmnicated to mankind at all ; in the same degree is it 
probable, or not very improbable, that miracles should 
be wrought. Therefore, when miracles are related to 
have been wrought in the promulgating of a revelation 
manifestly wanted, and, if tnie, of inestimable value, 
the improbability which arises from the miraculous 
nature of the thmgs related is not greater than the 
original improbability that such a revelation should be 
imparted by God. 

I wish it, however, to be correctly understood, in 
what manner, and to what extent, this argument is al- 
leged. We do not assume the attributes of the Deity, 
or the existence of a future state, in order to prove the 
reality of miracles. That reality always must be proved 
by evidence. We assert only, that in miracles ad- 
duced in support of revelation, there is not any such 
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smteeedent improbability as no testimony csm sufmount 
And for the purpose of maintaining' this assertion, we 
contend, that the incredibility of miracles I'elated to 
have been wrought in attestation of a message from 
God, conveying intelligence of a ftiture state of re- 
wards and punishments, and teaching mankind how 
to prepare themselves for that state, is not in itself 
greater than the event, call it either probable or im- 
probable, of the two foUowiiig propositions being true : 
namely, first, that a future state of existence should be 
ifestined by God for his human creation ; and^ second- 
ly, Aat being so destined, he should acquaint them 
with it It is not necessary for our purpose, that these 
propositions be capable of proof, or even that, by ar- 
guments drawn from the light of nature, they can be 
Blade out to be probable; it is enough that we are 
able to say concerning them, that they are not so vio- 
lently improbable, so contradictory to what we already 
believe of the divine power and character, that eidier 
tfce propositions thanselves, or fitcts strictly connected 
with the propositions (and therefore no ftirther impro- 
bable than th^ are improbable), ought to be rejected' 
at fifrst sights and to be rejected by whatever strength 
or complication of evidence they be attested. 

This is the prejudication we would resist. For to 
this length does a modem objection to miracles go, 
viz. that no human testimony can in any case render 
them credible. I iinnk the reflection above stated, 
Aat if there be a revelation^ there must be miracles, 
and, that, under the circumstances in which the human 
species is placed, a revelation is not improbable, or not 
improbable in any great degree, to be a fair aCnswer to 
the whole objection, 

But since it is an objectioa which stands in the very 

S5? 
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threshold of our argument, and, if admitted, is a bar 
to every proof, and to all future reasoning upon the 
subject, it may be necessary, before we proceed further,, 
to examine the principle upon which it professes to be 
founded ; which principle is concisely this. That it is 
contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, 
but not contrary to experience that t^timony should 
be false. 

Now there appears a small ambiguity in the term 
" experience," and in the phrases " contrary to expe- 
rience," or " contradicting experience," which it may 
be necessary to remove in the first place. Strictly 
speaking,^ the narrative of a fact is then only contrary 
to experience, when the fact is related to have existed 
at a time and place, at which time and place we being 
present did not perceive it to exist; as if it should be 
asserted, that in a particular room, and at a particular 
hour of a certain day, a man was raised from the dead, 
in which room, and at the time specified, we, being 
present and looking on, perceived no such event to 
have taken place. Here the assertion is contrary to 
experience properly so called; and this is a contrariety 
which no evidence can surmount. It matters nothing, 
whether the fact be of a miraculous nature or not. But 
although this be the experience, and the contrariety, 
which Archbishop Tillotson alleged in the quotation 
with which Mr. Hume. opens his Essay, it is certainly 
not that experience, nor that contrariety, which Mr. 
Hume himself intended to object. And, short of this, 
I knpw no intelligible signification which can be af- 
fixed to the term " contrary to experience," but one, 
viz. that of not having ourselves experienced any thing 
similar to the thing related, or such things no^ being 
generally experienced by others. I say " not general- 
ly :" for to state concerning the fact in question, that 
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no such thing was ever experienced, or that universal 
experience is against it, is to assume the subject of the 
controversy- 

Now the improbabiKty which arises from the want 
(for this property is a want, not a contradi<3tion) of ex- 
perience, is only equal to the probability there is, that, 
if the thing were true, we should experience things 
similar to it, or that such things would be generally 
experienced. Suppose it then to be true that miracles 
were wrought on the first promulgation of Christianity, 
when nothing but miracles could decide its authority, 
is it certain that such miracles^ would be repeated so 
often, and in so many places, as to become objects of 
general experience? Is it a probability approaching 
to certainty ? is it a probability of any great strength 
or force? is it such as no evidence can encounter? 
And yet this probability is the exact converse, and 
therefore the exact measure, of the improbability which 
arises from the want of experience, and which Mr. 
Hume represents as invincible by human testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of nature, or a new 
experiment in natural philosophy; because, when these 
are related, it is expected that, under the same circum- 
stances, the same effect will follow universally; and 
in proportion as this expectation is justly entertained, 
the want of a corresponding experience negatives the 
history. But to expect concerning a miracle, that it 
should succeed upon a repetition, is to expect that 
which would make it cease to be a miracle, which is 
contrary to its nature as such, and w<5uld totally de- 
stroy the use and purpose for which it was wrought. 

The force of experience as an objection to miracles, 
is founded in the presumption, either that the course of 
nature is invariable, or that, if it be ever varied, varia- 
tions ^rill be frequent and general. Has the necessity 
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.of this alternative b^ea demonstrated? Permit us to 
call the course of naiwe the agency of an intellig^ 
Being ; and is there any good reason for judging thi« 
3tate of the case to be probable? Ought we not rather 
to expect that such a Being, on occasions of peculiar 
importance, may interrupt the order which he had ap* 
pointed, yet^ that such occasions should return seldom; 
that these interruptions consequently should be con- 
fined to the ejiperience of a few ; that the want of it, 
therefore, in many, should be matter neither pf surprise 
npr objection? 

But as a continuation of the argument from expe^ 
rience, it is said that, when we advance accounts of 
miracles, we assi^ effects without causes, or we attri- 
bute effects to causes inadequate to the purpose, or to ' 
causes, of the operation of which we have no expe* 
rience. Of what causes, we may ask, and of what 
effects does the objectioii speak? If k be answared^ 
that, when we ascribe the cure of the palsy to a touch, 
of blindness to the anointing of the eyes with clay, or 
the raising of the dead to a word, we lay ourselves 
open to this imputation ; we reply, that we ascribe nq 
such effects to such causes. We perceive no virtue or 
energy in these things more than in other things of the 
same kind. They are merely signs to connect the mi- 
racle with its end. The effect we ascribe simply to the 
volition of the Deity ; of whose existence and power, 
pot to say of whose presence and agency, we have pre- 
vious and independent proof. We have, therefore, 
all we seek for in the works of rational agents,"*-a suf- 
ficient power and an adequate motive. In a word, 
once believe that there is a God, and miradea are not 
incredible. 

Mr. Jiume states the c^e o£ miracles to be a contest 
of opposite improbabilities ; Hmt is to say, a question 
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whether it be moir^ improbable tiiat the miracle should 
be true, or the testimony Mse; and this I think a feir 
account of the controversy. But herein I remark a 
want of argumentative justice, that, in describing^ the 
improbability of miracles, he suppresses all those cir- 
cumstances of extenuation, which result from our know** 
ledge of the existence, power, and disposition of the 
Deity; his concern in the creation, the end answered 
by tlie miracle, the importance of that end, and its 
subserviency to the plan pursued in the work of nature. 
As Mr. Hume has repi^ented the question, miracles 
are alike intredible to him who is previously assured 
of the constant agency of a Divine Being, and to him 
who believes that no such Being exists in the universe. 
They are equally incredible, whether related to havfe 
been wrought upon occasions the most deserving, and 
for purposes the most beneficial, or for no assignable 
end whatever, or for an end confessedly trifling or per- 
nicious. This surely cannot be a correct statement. In 
adjusting also the other side of the balance, the strength 
and weight of testimony, this author has provided an 
answer to every possible accumulation of historical 
proof by telling us, that we are not obliged to explain 
how the story of the evidence arose. No'w I diink 
that we art obliged ; not, perhaps, to show by positive 
accounts how it did, but by a probable hjqpothesis how 
it might so happen. The existence of the testimony 
is a phenomenon ; the truth of the &ct solves the phe- 
nomenon. If we reject this solution, we ought to have 
some other to rest in ; and none, even by our adver- 
saries, can be admitted, which is not inconsistent with 
the principles that regulate human affairs and human 
conduct at present, or which makes men then to have 
been a different kind of bemgs from what they are now. 
But the short consideration which, independently of 
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every Qthcar, conymces me that there is no solid foua- 
•dation in Mr. Hume's conclusion, is the following : 
When a theorem is proposed to a mathematician, the 
first thing he does with it is to try it upon a simple 
case, and if it produce a false result, he is sure that 
there must be some mistake in the demonstration. 
Now to proceed in this way with what may be called 
Mr. Hume's theorem; If twelve men, whose probity 
and good sense I had long known, should seriously 
and circumstantially relate to me an account of a mi- 
racle wrought before their eyes, and in which it was 
impossible that they should be deceived ; if the gover- 
nor of the country, hearing a rumour of this account, 
should call these itien into his presence, and offer them 
a short proposal, either to confess the imposture, or 
submit to be tied up to a gibbet ; if they should refuse 
with one voice to acknowledge that there existed any 
falsehood or imposture in the case ; if this threat were 
communicated to them separately, yet with no different 
effect; if it was at last executed; if I myself saw 
them, one after another, consenting to be racked, burnt, 
or strangled, rather than give up the truth of their ac- 
count; — still, if Mr. Hume's rule be my guide, I am 
not to believe them. Now I undertake to say, that 
there exists not a sceptic in the world who would not 
believe them, or who would defend such incredulity. 

Instances of spurious miracles supported by strong 
apparent testimony, undoubtedly demand examination : 
Mr, Hume has endeavoured to fortify his argument by 
some examples of this kind. I hope, in a proper place, 
to show that none of them reach the strength or circum- 
stances of the Christian evidence. In these, however, 
consists the weight of his objection : in the principle 
itself, I am persuaded, there is none. 
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PART I. 

OP THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIA- 
NITY, AND WHEREIN JT IS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
THE EVIDENCE ALLEGED FOR OTHER MIRACLES. 

The two propositions which I shall endeavour to es- 
tablish are these : 

L That there is satisfactory evidence that many, 
p^fering ,0 be original ^e^ of 4e Christi^ 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts ; and that they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct. 

II. That there is not satisfactory evidence, that per- 
sons professing to be original witnesses of other mira- 
cles, in their nature as certain as these are, have ever 
acted in the same manner, in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and property in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms the argu- 
ment, will stand at the head of the following «iwe 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER I. 



There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer- 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

To support this proposition, two points are necessary 
to be made out : first, That the Founder of the institu- 
tion, his agsociates, and immediate followers, acted the 
part which the proposition imputes to them : secondly, 
That they did so in attestation of the miraculous his- 
tory recorded in our Scriptures, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of the truth of this history. 

Before we produce any particular testimony to the 
activity and sufferings which compose the subject of 
our first assertion^ it will be proper to consider tiie de- 
gree of probability which the assertion derives firom 
tile nature of the case, that is, by inferences from those 
parts of the case which, in point of fact, are on all 
hands acknowledged. 

First, then, The Christian Religion exists, and there- 
fore by some means or other was established. Now 
it either owes the principle of its establishment, i. e. its 
first publication, to the activity of the Person who was 
the founder of the institution, and of those who were 
joined with him in the undertaking, or we are driven 
upon the strange supposition, that, although tiiey 
might lie by, others would take it up ; although they 
were quiet and silent, other persons busied themselves 
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m ihe success and propagation of thdx 8tory« This 
is perfectly incredible* To me it a{q)ears little less 
tJisn certain, that, if the first announcing of the reli< 
gion by the Founder had not been followed up by the 
zeal and industry of his immediate disciples, the at* 
tempt must have eKpired in its birth. Then as to the 
kind and degree of ^ertion which was employed, and 
the mode of life to which these p^sons submitted, we 
reasonably suppose it to be like that which we observe 
In all others who voluntarily become missionaries of a 
new faith. Frequent, earnest, and laborious preach- 
ing, consttandy conversing with religious persons upcm 
reUgicm, a sequestration from the common pleasures, 
eng^anents, and varieties of life, and an addiction to 
one serious object, compose the habite of such men. 
I do not say that this mode of life is without enjoy* 
ment, but I say that the enjoyment springs fit»n since* 
rity. With a consciousness at the bottom, of hollow* 
ness and falsehood, the fatigue and restraint would 
become insupportable. I am apt to believe that very 
few hypocrites ei^age in these undertakii^; or, how* 
ever, persist in them long. Ordinarily speaking, no* 
thing can overcome the indolence of mankind, the love 
which is natural to most tempers of cheerfiil society and 
cheerful scenes, or the desire, whkh is C(»nmon to all, 
of personal ease and freedom, but conviction. 

Secondly, It is also highly probable, from the na* 
ture of the case, that the propagation of the new relir 
gion was attended with difficulty and danger. As 
addressed to the Jews, it was a system iadverse not 
only to their habitual opinions, but to those opinions 
upon which their hopes, their partialities, their pride, 
their consolation was founded. This people, with or 
without reason, had worked themselves into a persua* 
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sioii) that some signal and greatly advantageous change 
was to be effected in the condition of their country, 
by the agency of a long-promised messenger from 
heaven \ The rulers of the Jews, their leading sect, 
their priesthood, had been the authors of this persua- 
sion to the common people ; so that it was not merely 
the conjecture of theoretical divines, or the secret ex- 
pectation of a few recluse devotees, but it was become 
the popular hope and passion, and like all popular 
opinions, undoubting, and impatient of contradiction. 
They clung to this hope under every misfortune of 
their country, and with more tenacity as their dangers 
or calamities increased. To find, therefore, that ex- 
pectations so gratifying were to be worse than disap- 
pointed ; that they were to end in the diffusion of a 
mild unambitious religion, which, instead of victories 
and triumphs, instead of exalting their nation and in-' 
stitution above the rest of the world, was to advance 
those whom they despised to an equality with them- 
selves, in those very points of comparison in which 
they most valued their own distinction, could be no 
very pleasing discovery to a Jewish mind ; nor could 
the messengers of such intelligence expect to be well 
ireceived or easily credited. The doctrine was equally 
Jiarsh and novel. The extending of the kingdom of 
God to those who did not conform to the law of 
Moses was a notion that had never before entered 
into the thoughts of a Jew. 

The character of the new institution was, in other 

' '^ Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans opiDio, esse in 
fatis, ut eo tempore Judae^ profecti rerum polirentur.'' — Sueton. Ves- 
pasian, cap. 4—8. 

** Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum Uteris contrneri, 
eo ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret oricns, profectique Judse^ rerum 
potirentur." Tacit. His. lib, v. cap. 9 — IS. 
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respects also, ungrateful to Jewish habits and princi* 
pies* Their own religion was in a high degree tech- 
nical. Even the enlightened Jew placed a great deal 
of stress upon the ceremonies of his law, saw in them 
a great deal of virtue and efficacy ; the gross sgid vul- 
gar had scarcely any thing else ; and the hypocritical 
and ostentatious magnified them above measure, as 
being the instruments of their own reputation and in- 
fluence. The ' Christian scheme, without formally 
repealing the Levitical code, lowered its estimation 
extremely. In the place of strictness and zeal in per- 
forming the observances which that code prescribed, 
or which tradition had added to it, the new sect 
preached up faith, well regulated affections, inward 
purity, and moral rectitucje of disposition, as the true 
ground^ on the part of the worshipper, of merit and 
acceptance with God. This, however rational it may 
appear, or recommending to us at present, did not by 
any means facilitate the plan then. On the contrary, 
to disparage those qualities which the highest charac- 
ters in the country valued themselves most upon was 
a sure way of making powerful enemies. As if the 
frustration of the national hope was not enough, the 
long-esteemed merit of ritual zeal and punctuality was 
to be decried, and that by Jews preaching to Jews. 

The ruling party at Jerusalem had just before cru- 
cified the Founder of the religion. That is a fact 
which will not be disputed. They, therefore, who 
stood forth to preach the religion must necessarily 
reproach these rulers with an execution, which they 
could not but represent as an unjust and cruel mur- 
der. This would not render their office more easy, or 
their situation more safe. 

With regard to the interference of the Roman 
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government which was tiien established in Jodea, I 
should not expect that, despising as it did the religion 
of the country, it wotdd, if left to itself, animadvert, 
either with much vigilance or much severity, upon 
the schisms and controversies which arose within it 
Yet there was that in Christianily which might easily 
£^rd a handle of accusation with a jealous govem- 
m^. The Christians avowed an unqualified obedi- 
ence to a new master. They avowed also that he vru» 
tibe person who had beei^ foretold to the Jews under 
the juspected title of King. The spiritual nature of 
this kingdom, the consistency of this obedience with 
civil subjection, were distinctions too refined to be 
entertained by a Roman president, who viewed the 
buskiess at a great distance, or through the medium 
of very hostile representations. Our histories accord- 
ingly inform us, that this was the turn which the ene- 
mies of Jesus gave to his character and pretensions in 
their remonstrances with Pontius Pilate. And Justin 
Martyr, about a hundred years afterwards, complains 
that the same mistake prevailed in his time : '^ Ye, 
having heard that we are waiting for a kingdom, sup- 
pose, without distinguishing, that w^ mean a human 
kingdom, when in truth we speak of that which is 
with God*." And it was undoubtedly a natural 
source of calumny and misconstruction. 

The preachers of Christianity had therefore to con- 
tend with prejudice backed by power. They had to 
come forward to a disappointed people, to a priest- 
hood possessing a considerable share of municipal 
authority, and actuated l^ stroi^ motives of opposi- 
tion and resentment; and they had to do this' under 
a foreign government, to whose favour they made no 

* Ap. Ima. p. 16. Ed. Thirl. 
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pretea^ioDs, and which was constantly surrounded by 
their enemies. The weH knowi^ because the ex- 
perienced fate of reformers, whenever the reformation 
subverts some reigning opinion, and does not pro- 
ceed upon a change that has abeady taken place in 
the sentiments of a country, will not allow, much less 
lead us to suppose, that the first propagators of Chris- 
tianity at Jerusalem and in Judea, under the difficul- 
ties and the enemies they had to contend with, and 
entirely destitute as they were of force, authority, or 
protection, could execute their mission with personal 
ease and safety. 

Let us next inquire what might reasonably be ex- 
pected by the preachers of Christianity when they 
turned themselves to the heathen public. Now the 
first thing that strikes us is, that the religion they car- 
ried with them was e^vclusive. . It denied without 
reserve the truth of every article of heathen mytho- 
logy, the existence of every object of their worship. 
It accepted no compromise ; it admitted no compre- 
hension. It must prevail, if it prevailed at all, by 
the overthrow of every statue, altar, and temple in the 
world. . It will not easily be credited, that a design, 
so bold as this was, could in any age be attempted to 
be carried into execution with impunity. 

For it ought to be considered, that this was not set- 
ting forth, OF magnifying the character and worship 
of some new competitor for a place in the Pantheon, 
whose pretensions might be discussed or asserted 
without questioning the reality of any others ; it was 
pronouncing all other gods to be false, and all other 
worship vain. From the facility with which the poly- 
theism of ancient nations admitted new objects of wor- 
ship into the number of their acknowledged divinities, 
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or the patifflDM^e with which they might entertain pro- 
posals of this kind, we can argue nothing as to their 
toleration of a system, or of the. publishers and active 
propagators of a system, which swept away the very 
foundation of the existing establishment. The one 
was nothing more than what it would be, in popish 
countries, tor add a saint to the calendar; the other was 
to abolish and tread under foot the calendar itself 

Secondly, it ought also to be considered, that this 
was not the case of philosophers propounding in their 
books, or in their schools, doubts concerning the truth 
of the popular creed, or even avowing their disbelief 
of it These philosophers did iiot go about from 
place to place to collect proselytes from amongst the 
common people ; to form in the heart of the coimtry 
societies professing their tenets; to provide for the 
mrder, instruction, and permanency of these societies ; 
nor did they enjoin their followers to withdraw them- 
selves from the public worship of the temples, or re- 
fuse a compliance with rites instituted by the laws^ 
These things are what the Christians did,, and what 
the philosophers did not ; and in the$e consisted the 
activity and danger of the enterprise. 

Thirdly, it ought also to be considered, that this 
danger proceeded not merely from solemn acts and 
public resolutions of the state, but from sudden bursts 
of violence at particular places, from the licenise of th^ 
populace, the rashness of some magistrates and negli- 
gence of others ; from the influence and instigation 

^' The best of the ancient philosophers, Plato^ Cicero, and Epicte- 
tus, allowed, or rslther enjoined, men to worship the gods of the 
country, and in the established form. See passages to this purpose, 
collected from their works, by Dr. Clarke, Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 180, 
ed. 5. — Except Socrates, they all thought it wiser to comply with the 
Jaws than to contend. 
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of interested adversaries, and, in general, from the 
variety and warmth of opinion which an errand so 
novel and extraordinary could not fail of exciting. I 
can conceive that the teachers of Christianily might 
both fear and suffer much from these causes, without 
any general persecution being denounced against 
them, by imperial authority. Some length of time, I 
should suppose, might pass, before the vast machine 
of the Roman empire would be put in motion, or its 
attention be obtained to religious controversy; but, 
during that time, a great deal of ill usage might be 
endured, by a set of friendless, unprotected travellers, 
tellinig men, wherever they came, that the religion of 
their ancestors, the religion in which they had been 
brought up, the religion of the state, and of the magis- 
trate, the rites which they frequented, the pomp which 
they admired, was throughout a system of folly and 
delusion. 

Nor do I think that the teachers of Christianity 
would find protection in that general disbelief of the 
popular theology, which is supposed to have prevailed 
amongsi the intelligent part of the heathen public. 
It is by no means true that unbelievers are usually 
tolerant. They are not disposed (and why should 
they?) to endanger the present state of things, by suf- 
fering a religion of which they believe nothing, to be 
disturbed by another of which they believe as little. 
They are ready themselves to conform to any thing ; 
and are, oftentimes, amongst the foremost to procure 
conformity from others, by any method which they 
think likely to be efficacious. When was ever a 
change of religion patronized by infidels ? How little, 
notwithstanding the reigning scepticism, and the mag- 
'nified liberality of that age, the true principles of tole- 



uatioo Were uederstood by the wisest niett asniaagst 
i&em, rmy be gath^ed from two emme&t and ujicoiir^ 
tested eJ^amples, The younger Pliny, polished as he 
was by «11 the literatiire of that soft and ekgant period, 
tcould gravely proaoTwice this monstrous judgment : — 
" Those who pei^isted in declaring themselves Chris- 
ti^c^i I ordered to be led away to punishment (i. e. to 
execution), for I dip not doubt, whatever it was that 
they coirfe^sed, that contumacy and mfkanhk obstinaof 
ought to be punished.'' His master, Trajan, a mild 
and accomplished prince, went, nevertheless, no fur- 
ther in his sentimei:^ of moderation and equity than 
what appears in the following rescript : " The Chris- 
tians are not to be sought for ; but if any are brought 
before you, md cpnvicted, Ihey are to he punished." 
And this direction he gives, after it had been reported 
to him by his own president, that, by the most strict 
examination, nothing could be discovered in the prin- 
ciples of the»e per^ypjs, but "a bad and excessive 
superstition," accompanied^ it seems, with an oath or 
mutual fed^ation, ^^ to allow themselves in iro crime 
or jpaffioral conduct whatever," The truth is, the an- 
<>ient hes^thens considered religion entirely as an affair 
of state, 03 much undor the tuition of the magistrate, 
as any other part of the police. The religion of that 
age was not merely allied to the state; it was incor- 
porated into it. Many of its offices were administered 
by the magistrate, Its titles of pontiffs, augurs, and 
flamens, w^re borne by senators, consuls, and gene^ 
rals; Without discussing, therefore, the truth of the 
th^bgy, they resented ^very affront put upon the 
established worship, as a direct opposition to the au- 
thority of governments 

Add to whichi that the religious systems of thoae 
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fim«, h6WePet iU ^xtppm^A by <^db^k^ had beer^ 
long* ^td>blBSh6d, Tb^ ^^^^f feligi^ df a cotififry 
Had always Itidny y6tarie^^ sttld 8om^flli€^ dot tb^ few^^ 
b^aui^ Jti^ oi^gin k^ hidden in remofene^ aiid dbseu^ 
rity. Meli have a liatttfal venersKiotir for totiquity, 
6«pedally in n^atfefl* df i^rfigic^i*. Wbae Tacitus sayaf 
of the Jewish^ Waj^ liierr^ applkuble^ fo the bealheA 
e^h^hmettt: '^ Hi rftiis> qu^qud |]iod6 iftdMti, anti^ 
^liieate defendtrnttEf." It was also a s;>letidid and 
toffiptuottt worship. It had ite priesthMd, ils endow- 
ments^ itsfemplei^. Statuary, paiating, aarebiCeeture, 
tad mme ccnttfribirted tb^iir eSattU it3» oftidMent and 
ittagtiificence. It abou»ded id festival shows and so- 
lemnities, to whi^b the common people ^e greatly 
addicted, a^ wbieib were of a nature to ei^age Aeift 
iniicb mom than any tbing of that sort among \xs^ 
These things wonld tefmn great finmbers oik 'i^ side 
hf the fascinatidn of j^rtacle sind pompi, as wfefl a^ 
interest many in its preservation by fbe advantaged 
wbieb they drew 6otn it •' It W^ moiteovtt' inier- 
woveo," as Mr. Gibbon rightly repv^deum itr'**wi!db 
evety circumstance of b«s»iess or pfeaMm^, of ptiblie 
or private life, with at! the oAces and am«is€Sd[ients of 
society/* On tie dne <ielebratiott abo'of iti rites, the 
people were taught to believe, and did belifeve, that 
^ proisp€frity of ^leii^ ecmMty m a gveat ttieasiu^ 
depetided. 

I am wining to aec^pt tile aecount o^ ^be matter 
wbieb is given by Bin Oibbon : •* The varioui^ modes 
of WOTsbip wbieb prevailed in the Roman worfd, were 
afl eonsideted by the people as equally true, by tibe 
l^ilosopber as equfifiy Mse, and by the magislrate as 
equally usefial f and I wonld asA fromf wbieb of these 
ft^ree classes of mm were tlks^ C%riMiaii »idt«ons»m9 

c2 
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to look for protection or impunity ? Could they expec* 
it from the people, " whose acknowledged confidence 
in the public religion" they subverted from its foun- 
dation? From the philosopher, who, " considering all 
religioiia as equally false," would of course rank theirs 
among the number, y«rith the addition of' regarding 
them as busy and troublesome zealots? Or from the 
magistrate, who, satisfied with the " utility" of the sub- 
sisting religion, would not be likely to countenance a 
spirit of proselytism and innovation ;- — ^ system which 
declared war against every other, and which, if it pre- 
vailed, must end in a total rupture ofpublic'opinion; 
an upstart religion, in a ^ord, which was not content 
with its own authority, but must disgrace all the 
settled religions of the world ? It was not to be una* 
gined'that he would endure with patience, that the 
religion of the emperor and of the state should be calum- 
niated and borne down by a company of superstitious 
and despicable Jews; 

Lasdy, The nature of the case afibrds a strong proof, 
that the original teachers of Christianity, in* conse- 
quence of their new profession, entered upon a new 
and singular course of life. We miy be allowed to 
presume, that the institution which they preached to 
others, they conformed to in their own persons ; be- 
cause this: is no more than what every teacher of a new 
religion both does, and must do, in order to obtain 
either proselytes or hearers. The change which this 
would produce was very considerable. It is a change 
which we do not easily estimate, because, ourselves 
and all about us being habituated to the institution 
from our infancy, it is what we neither experience nor 
observe. After men became Christians, much of their 
time was spent in prayer and devotion, in religious 
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meetings, in celebrating the eucharist, in conferences, 
in exhortations, in preaching, in an affectionate inter- 
course with one another, and correspondence with 
other societies. Perhaps their mode of life, in its form 
and habit, was not very luilike the UnitsB Fratrum, or 
the modem Methodists. Think then what it was to 
become s^uch at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Antioch, or 
even at Jerusalem. Ho^y new ! how alien from all 
their formerhabits and ideas, and from those of every 
body about thein ! - What a revolution there must 
have been of opinions and prejudices to bring the 
matter to this ! 

We know what the precepts of the religion are; 
how pure, how benevolent, how disinterested a con- 
duct they enjoin ; and that this purity and benevo- 
lence are extended to the very thoughts and affections. 
We are not, perhaps, at liberty to teke for granted 
that the lives of the preachers of Christianity were as 
perfect as their lessons ; but we are entitled to con- 
tend, that the observable part of their behaviour must 
have agreed in a great measure with the duties which 
they taught. There was, therefore (which is all that 
we assert), a course of life pursued by them, diflferent 
from that which they before led. And this is of great 
importance. Men- are brought to any thing almost 
sooner than to change their habit of life, especially 
when the change is either inconvenient, or made 
against the force of natural inclination, or with the 
loss of accustomed indulgences. " It is the most dif- 
ficult of all things to convert men from vicious habits 
to virtuous ones, as every one may judge from what he 
feels in himself, as well as from what he sees in others*/' 
It is almost like making men over again. 
^ Hartley's Essays oil Man. p. 100. 
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. lieft ^n to myself, aad without my more mfon^ar 
ti(fa than q. knowledge of the existence of the relipoo, 
of the gei^eFi^ sjory upon which it is founded, a»d 
th^^ p6 ftc.t of power, forqe, wd authority was cpn^ 
^rp^d m its first ^ucqep, I diould pppeludft frpm li^ 
very f^atiJTO md exigawjy pf th§ ^^€^ th^t th^ Author 
of Ae r^tigiw dicing his life, and W iimmediate di^d*- 
piles ai^ 14^ des^th, everted ^em$ely@8 in 8pr^a4ing 
#p4 publishwg th^ insiitutio» thr§^lgto^t the country 
fo which it begw, and intp which it wi^ first QpJfi^ ; 
^at, |§ ^e prospcutioQ of this p^rppsQ, tli§y und^f' 
went the labours and troubles which we observe the 
popagators of pew s^ts to undergo; th^t the at- 
tempt n}^ necessarily h^.ve also been iii s^ high degree 
dangerous ; that, &om th^^ subject of the mission, ^omr 
paired with the fixed opinions and prejudices of thos^ 
to whom the missionaries were to ad4?^s themselves, 
they pould hardly fail of e^qpupterir^g strpng ?md fre • 
q^pjit opposition; th^t, by the band of gov^rpme^tj 
as well as from the sudden fury and upbridl^ Ucepae 
pf thp people, they ^puld ofleptppes ei^perienc^e injurir 
pus and cruel treatipent j that, at apy rate, th?y m^st 
Jiave f^lways ha4 SP piuph tp fear fpr their persppal 
safety, as to haye passed their lives in a statp pf cop^ 
i^kint peril 9pd w^^ i apd lastly, that their mode of 
life an4 conduct, yMbly at ^es^st, ppfresponded with 
the insf^lipn whiph they delivered, apd^ so fax, wa* 
both n^W; 9nd feq\|ired cpptipual self 4epi^, 
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There is satisfactorp evidence that man^y frcfe^Ang 
t6 he original witnesses of the Christian miracks, 
passed their lives in labours^ dangers, and sttffer-- 
in^Sy voltmtarily undergone in attesfatiim of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence cf their belief of those accounts; cmd that 
they; also submitted, from the same mitives, to new 
rules cf conduct 

After thus considering what wak Uhely to happen, 
we are next to inquire how the transaction is repre- 
sented in the several accounts that have come down to 
us. And this inquiry is properly preceded by the 
other, for as much as the reception of these accounts 
may depend in part on the credibility of what they 
contain. 

The obscure and distant view of Christianity, which 
some of the heathen writers of that age had gained, 
and which a few passages in their remaining works 
incidentally discover to us, offers itself to our notice in 
the first place: because, so far as this evidence goes, 
it is the concession of adversaries; the source from 
which it is drawn is unsuspected. Under this head, 
a quotation from Tacitus, well known to every scholar, 
must be inserted, as deserving particular attention. 
The reader will bear in mind that this passage was 
written about seventy years after Christ's death, and 
that it relates to transactions which took place about, 
thirty years afl^r that event — Speaking of tl* fire 
which happened. at Rome in the time of Nero, and* of 
the suspicions which were entertained that the empe- 
ror himself was concerned in causing it, the historian 
proceeds in his narrative and observations thus: — 
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" But neither these exertions, nor his largesses te 
the people, nor his offerings to the gods, did away the 
infamous imputation under which Nero lay, of having 
ordered the city to be set on fire. To put an end, 
therefore, to this report, he laid the guilt, and inflicted 
the most cruel punishments, upon a set of people who 
were holden in abhorrence for their crimes, and called 
by the vulgar Christians. The foimder of that name 
was Christ, who suifered death in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, under his procurator Pontius Pilate. — ^This per- 
nicious superstition, thus checked for a while, broke 
out again; and spread not only over Judea, where the 
evil originated, but through Rome also, whither every 
thing bad upon the earth finds its way and is practised. 
Some who confessed their sect were first seized, and 
afterwards, by their information, a vast multitude were 
apprehended, who were convicted, not so much of 
the crime of burning Rome, as of hatred to mankind. 
Their sufferings at their execution were aggravated by 
insult and mockery; for some were disguised in the 
sjdns of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs; 
some were crucified; and others were wrapped in 
pitched shirts \ and set on fire when the day closed, 
that they might serve as lights to illuminate tiie night. 
Nero lent his own gardens for these executions, and 
exhibited at the same time a mock Circensian enter- 
tainment; being a spectator of the whole, in the dress 
of a charioteer; sometimes mingling with the crowd on 
foot, and sometimes viewing the spectacle from his car. 
This ^onduct made the sufferers pitied; and though 
they were criminals, and deserving the severest pimish- 

' This is rather a paraphrase, but is justified by what the Scholiast 
upon Juvenal says : " Nero maleficos homines taed^ et papyro et cer^ 
supervestiebat, et sic ad ignem admoveri judebat." Lardner, Jewish 
and Heath. Test. vol. i. p. 359. 
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ments, yet tl^ey were considered as sacrificed, not so 
much out of a regard to the public good, as to gratify 
the cruelty of on^ man." 

Our concern wifli this passage at present is only so 
far as it affords a presumption in support of the propo- 
sition which we maintain, concerning the activity and 
sufferings of the first teachers of Christianity, Now, 
considered in this view, it proves three things: 1st, 
That the Founder of the institution was put to death; 
2dly, That in the same country in which he was put 
to death, the religion, ajfter a short check, broke out 
again and spread; 3dly, That it so spread, as that, 
within thirty-four years firom the Author's death, a 
very great number of Christians (ingens eorum multi- 
tudo) were found at Rome. From which fact the two 
following inferences may be fairly drawn : first, that if, 
in the space of thirty-four years from its commence- 
ment, the religion had spread throughout Judea, had 
extended itself to Rome, and there had numbered a 
great multitude of converts, the original teachers and 
missionaries of the institution could not have been idle: 
secondly, that when the Author of the imdertaking was 
put to death as a malefactor for his attempt, the endea-: 
vours of his followers to establish his religion in the 
same country, amongst the same people, and in the 
same age, could not but be attended with danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, de- 
scribing the transactions of the same reign, uses these 
words : " Affecti suppliciis Christiani, geilus hominum 
superstitionis novae et maleficae*." " The Christians, 
a set of men of a new and mischievous (or magical) 
superstition, were punished." 

Since it is not mentioned here that the burning of 
* Suet, Nero, cap. 16» 
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the city was t]ie^ pretence of the pumshmeikt of the 
Christiana) or that they were the Christians of Rome 
who alone suffered, it is prohabb that Suetomus Tti&^ 
to fKHoe more gai^^ pa^eeution than the short and 
occasional one which Taeiti^ describes. 

Juvenal; a writer of the same age wkh the twofer* 
mer, and intending^ it sh<^ld sem^ to comokemor^ii^ 
the cruelties exercised under Neio's gpvenxmenit^ haa 
the following lines ^ — 

'^ Pone Tigellinuniy XtedSi Iticetm in Vl^ 
QkA stante» ard^iX, qui fixo gucture 6n»aat, 
£t latum inedi^ sulcum deducit * atien^.'' 

^' Describe Tigellinus (a creature o£ Nero), and ycm 
shall sufier the same pnmishnient with those who standi 
burning in their own flame and smoke,, their head being, 
held up by a stake ii^ed to their chi% till they make 
a long stream of blood and melted sulpbur oa the^ 
ground.'' 

If this^ passage were considered by itseH, the sub- 
ject of allusion might be doubt&il;. but, when connect 
with the testimony of Suetonius^a^ to the actual punishr- 
ment of the Christiaua by N.oto> and with the account 
given by Tacitua of the. q^ecks of punishment whicb 
they were madetq undergo, I think it.sfuffioently pro-- 
bable that thesa were ihe.exeeuitiQna to whidb the poet 
refers. 

These thii^^ as has. aheady been obseirved^ took 
pla>C!^ within thirty-ione. yoai^s alteir Christ's death>,that 
is, acicordmg to the ci:?wrse of n^ature, in the lifetime 
pobably^^, of some of the apostles, and certainly intil^ 
JiilQetime of thos^ who were? c<m^erted by the aposties^ 
or who were converted in ihm time* If then thia. 
Fouuid^r pf the; religion wq& put to death in the. exiecu- 

^ Sat, i. ver. 15^ ^ loKOan ^ deducis.'^ 
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tion of bis design; if th^ first r^ce of converts to the 
religion, mmy of tbem> suffered the greatest extremi* 
ties ibr their profession; it is hardly credible that those 
who cftme betmw the two, who were companions of 
the Author of the institution during his life, and the 
teachei^ and propagators of the institution after his 
death, qould go about their undertaking with ease 
and safely. 

The tef^tiwony of the younger Pliny belongs to a 
later period ; for although he wa3 oonteaDaporaiy with 
Tacitus and Buetonius, yet his aoeount does not, like 
theirs, go back to the transactions of Nero's reign, but 
is confined to the affairs of his own time. His cele^ 
bitted letkw ^ Trajan wa3 writjbw about seventy year« 
after Christ's death; and the infonuation to be drawn 
f^ojn it, SQ far w it is oonneQtc4 with our argument, 
relflictes i^incipaUy to two pointsi: first, to the mmkr 
of Christians in Bithyni^^ and Pontus, which was ao 
ecoKsiderable aji to induce the governor oC these pro^ 
vincestospeakofthfwinthefcUowingtwns; "Multi, 
ewuMs mt9ik, utriusque pexus etiam;---nequi enim civi-r 
tates tantuH^ sed vicos etiain et agi^o^ superstition^ 
isttup Qonte^ pervagata e*t." ^' The^e are wany of 
^«ry ^e and of both aei^es ; nor hi« the wntagion of 
&is »ipQf^ti w sei^ cities only, but snwfle? towns 
alio, and the op^ ewntry." Qre»% exertions must 
have been wed by the preaghew of Chiiitiawty to pro* 
duee ^tm state ef things within this tiwe. ^eoondly, 
t^ a point whieh has been already notiped,. *nd which 
I iSmk ef igaportanee te be ebaejrvedji nanialy* ^e suffer-^ 
ings to which Christians were exposed, uiifhwt any 
publie perseeutien b^ing dewonnced ^lauwti thew by 
«Qvereig^ ftuthwty, For,, fi^ow Pliny's, do^bt how he 
was to acty his silonec cpnqeming any subsisting law 
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on the subject, his requesting the emperor's rescript 
and the emperor, agreeably to his request, propound- 
ing a rule for his direction, without reference to any 
prior rule, it may be inferred that there was, at that 
time, no public edict in force against the Christiaiis. 
Yet from this same epistle of Pliny it appears, *^ that 
accusations, trials, and examinations were, and had 
been, going on against them in. the provinces over 
which he presided: that schedules were delivered by 
anonymous, informers containing the names of persons 
who. were suspected of holding or of favouring the 
religion; that in consequence of these informations 
many had been apprehended, of whom some boldly 
avowed their profession, and died in the cause; others 
denied that they were Christians; others acknowledg- 
ing that they had once been Christians, declared that 
they had long ceased to be such." All which demon- 
strates that the profession of Christianity was at that 
time (in that country at least) attended with fear and 
danger; and yet this took place without any edict from 
the Roman sovereign, commanding or authorizing the 
persecution of Christians. This observation is fiirther 
confirmed by a rescript of Adrian to Minucius Funda- 
nus, the proconsul of Asia^: from which rescript it 
appears that the custom of the people of Asia was to 
proceed against the Christians with tumult and uproar. 
This disorderly practice, I say, is recognised in the 
edict, because the emperor enjoins that, for the ftiture, 
if the Christians were guilty, they should be legally 
brought to trial, and not be pursued by importunity 
and clamour. 

. Martial wrote a few years before the younger Pliny ; 
and, as his manner was, made the sufferings of the 
' Lard. Heath . Test* vol. ii. p. 110. 
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Christians the sulgect of his ridicule •. Nothing, how- 
ever, could show the notoriety of the fact with more 
certainty than this does. Martial's testimony, as well 
indeed as Pliny's, goes also to another point, viz. that 
the deaths of these men were martyrdoms in the 
slarictest sense ; that is to say, were so voluntary, that 
k was in their power, at the time of pronouncing the 
sentence, to have averted the execution, by consenting 
to join in heathen sacrifices. 

The constancy, and by consequence the suiTerings 
of the Christians of this period, is ulso referred to by 
Epictetus, who imputes their intrepidity to madness, 
or to a kind of fashion or habit ; and about fifty years 
aft;erwards, by Marcus Aurelius, who ascribes it to 
obstinacy. " Is it possible (Epictetus asks) that a: man 
may arrive at this temper, and become indifferent to 
those things; from madness or from habit as the Gali- 
leans^?'' '^ Let this preparation of the mind (to die) 
arise from its own judgment, and not from obstinacy 
like the Christians^' - 

^ In matutin^ nuper spectatus aren& 

Mucius, imposuit qui sua meihbra focis, 
Si patieos fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 

Abderitanae pectora plebis habes; 
Nam cum dicatur, tunic^ praesente molest^, 
Ure* manum : plus est dicere, Non facio. 
' Epict. 1. iv. c. 7. * Marc. Aur. M6d. 1. xi. c. 3. 

* Forsan '' thure manum.^ 
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CHAP. in. 

Jltare is satisfactory evidence that mamf^ professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miraekii 
passed tJieir lives in labours, dangers, and st/^er- 
ingSf voluntarily undergone in attestation of t/te 
accounts which th^ delivered^ and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, frofn tiie same motives^ t» new 
rules of conduct. 

, Ot the primitive condition of Christianity, a diirtasnt 
only and general view c?an be aeqmted from liesettien 
writers, if is in omat own boofe^ th^ the detail and 
interior of the transaction must be sought for. And 
this is nothing diSereirt from what might be expected. 
Who would write a history of Chrfetiaftity but a 
Christian? Who was likefy to recoiiJ the travels, 
sufferings, laboui*S) or successes of the apostles, but 
one of their own number, or of their followers? Ncm 
these books come ^p in their accounts to the fiill ex- 
tent of the proposition which We maintain. We have 
four histories of Jesus Christ. We have a history 
taking up the narrative from his death, and carrying 
on an account of the propagation of lite religion, and 
of some of the most eminent persons engaged in it, for 
a space of nearly thirty years. We have, what some 
may think still more original, a collection of letters 
written by certain principal agents in the business, 
upon the business, and in the midst of their concern 
and connexion with it. And we have these writings 
severally attesting the point which we contend for, viz. 
the sufferings of the witnesses of the history, and 
attesting it in every variety of form in which it can be 
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eonceived to appear ; directly and indirectly^ expressly 
and incidaitally^ by assertion, recital, and allusion, by 
narratives of facts, and by arguments and discourses 
built upon these facts, either referring to them, or 
necessarily presupposing them. 

I remark this variety, l>ecause, in examining ancient 
records, or indeed any species of testimony, it is, in 
my opinion, of the greatest importance to attend to the 
information or grounds of argumeait which are casually 
and undesignedly disclosed ; forasmuch as this species 
of proof is, of all others, the least liable to be cor- 
rupted by fraud or misrepresentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the inquiiy which is 
now before us, to sugg^ some conclusions of this 
sort, as preparatory to more direct testimony. 

1. Our books relate that Jesus Christ, the foimder 
of tiie religion, was, in consequence of his undertaking, 
put to death as a n^alefactor at Jerusalem. This point 
at least will be granted, because it is no more than 
what Tacitus has recorded. They then prodeed to tell 
us, that the religion was, notwithstanding, set forth at 
this same city of Jerusalem, propagated thence through* 
out Judea, and afterwards preached in other parts of 
the Roman empire. These points also are fuKy con- 
firmed by Tacitus, who informs us that the retigion, 
afier a short cheeky broke out again in the country, 
where it took its rise ; tiiat it not only spread throngh- 
out Jud^a, but had reached Rosne^ and thalt it had 
th^e great multitudes of converts : and all tins withia 
thikty years after its commencement Now these &cts 
affi)rd ai strong inference in behalf of the proposition 
which, we maintain. What could the disciples of 
Christ expect for themselves, when they saw their 
Master put to death ? Could they hope to escape the 
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dangers in which he had perished ? If they have per- 
secuted me, they will also persecute you, ,was the 
warning' of common sense. With this example before 
their eyes, they could, not be without a full sense of the 
peril of their future enterprise. 

2. Secondly, All the histories agree in representing 
Chriist as foretelling the persecution of his followers: — 

" Then shall they deliver you up to be apUct^,.and 
shall kill you, and ye shall be hated of all nations for 
my name's sake\" . 

"When affliction or persecution ariseth for the word's 
sake, immediately they are offended^" 

" They shall lay hands on you, and persecute you, 
delivering you up to the sjniagogues, and into prisons, 
being brought before kings and rulers for my name's 
sake: and ye shall be betrayed both by parents, and 
brethren, and kinsfolks and friends : and some of you 
shall they cause to be put to death ^." 

" The time coiheth that he that killeth you will 
think that he doeth God service. And these things 
will they do unto you, because they have not: known 
the Fathpr, nor me.. But these things have I told you, 
that when the time shall come ye^may remember that 
I told you of them*," v 

I am not entitled to argue from these passages that 
Christ actually did foretell these events, and that they 
did accordingly come to pass ; because that would be 
at onc^ to assume the truth of the religion : but I am 
entitled to contend, that one side or other of the. fol- 
lowing disjunction is true; either that the Evangelists 
have delivered what Christ really spoke, and that the 

' Matt. xxiv. 9. * Mark iv, 17. See also chap. x. 30. 

' Luke xxi, 12 — 16. See also chap. xi. 49. 
* John xiv. 4. See also chap. xy. 20 ; xvi. 33. 
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evait corresponded with the^predictibn; or that they 
put the prediction into Christ's mouth, because, at the 
time of writing the histoiy, the event had turned out 
ao to be: for the only two remaining suppositions 
appear in the highest degree incredible ; which are, 
either that .Christ filled the minds of his followers with 
feai^ and apprehensions, without any reason or autho* 
rity for what he said, and contrary to the truth of the 
ease ; . or. that, although Christ had never foretold any 
such thing, and the event would have contradicted 
him jf he had, yet' historians who lived in the age 
when the event was known, falsely, as well as offi- 
ciously, ascribed these words to him. 
: 3. Thirdly, These books abound with exhortations 
topatience, and with topics of comfort under distress. 
.' " Who shall separate us from the love of Chriifet? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or {atiiine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay in all these 
dsings we are more than concjuefors through him that 
loved us*." 

. '■ W^ are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we' are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but 
not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed;, always 
bearing' about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
thai the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our body ;-— knowing that he which raised up the Lord 
Jesus shall raise us up also by Jesus, and shall present 
us with you. For which cause we faint not; but, 
though our outward man perish, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day. ' For our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory ^" 

" Take, my brethren, Ae prophets, who have spoken 

* Eoro. viii. 35—37. * 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9, 10. 14. 16, 17. 
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in tbe name of tbe^Lord, for an eiiample of safil^rmg 
affliction, and of patience. Behold^ we count them 
Il^ppy which endure. Ye have heard of the patience 
of Jx>b^ and have aeea the end of the Lord ;, that the 
Lcard is very pitiful) and of tender mercy*^." 
. f* Call to remembrance the former days, in which, 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight of 
afflic^ns, partly whilst ye were made a gazing-stock 
both by reproaches and afliictions, and partly whilst ye 
became companions of them that were so used : for ye 
had compassion of me in my bonds, and took joj^ully 
the spoiling of your goodgf, knowing in yourselves that 
ye have in heaven a better and an endurii]^ substance* 
Cast not away, tha*efore, your confidaace, which hath 
great recompense of reward; for ye have need of 
patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, ye 
ought receive the promise*." 

^^ So that we ourselves glory in you in the churches 
of God, for your patience &ad fiith in all your perse- 
cutions and tribulations that ye endure. Which is a 
manifest token of the r%hteau9 judgment of God, that 
ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom for which 
ye aiao suffer V 

" We rejoice hi hope of the glory of God; and not 
only so, but we glory in tribulations also; knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience, and patience experi- 
ence, and experience hope"." 

*' Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fieiy 
trial which is to try you, as though some strange thing 
happened unto you ; but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 

partekers of Christ's sufferings. ^Wherefore, let 

them fliat suffer according to the will of God, commit 

' James'*v. 10, 1 1. * Heb. x. 32—36. 

9 S Thess. i. 4, 5. '^ Rom. v. S, 4. 
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the keeping of their souls to him in well doin^, as unto 
a faithful Creator";' 

What could all these texts mean, if there was nothing 
in the circumstances of the times which requii^ pati«- 
ence, — which called for the exercise of constancy and 
resolution? Or will it be pretended that these exhorta- 
tions (which, let it be observed, come not from one 
author, but from many) were put in, merely to induce 
a belief in after ages, that the Christians were exposed 
to dangers which they were not exposed to, or under- 
went sufferings which they did not undergo? If these 
books belong to the age to which they lay claim, and 
in which age, whether genuine or spurious, they cer- 
teinly did appear, this supposition cannot be main- 
tained for a moment ; because I think it impossible to 
believe that passages, which must be deemed not only 
unintelligible, but false, by the persons into whose 
hands the books upon their publication were to come, 
should neyerth€less be inserted for the purpose of pror 
ducing an effect upon lemote generations. In foi^^e- 
xies which do rujt appear till many ages after that to 
which they pretend to belong, it is possible (bat sctoe 
contrivance of that sort may take place; but in no 
others can it be attempted. 

'• I P«t, iv, 12, 13. IQ. 
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CHAP. IV. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles^ 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer- 
ings^ voluntarily undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from tJie same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

The accomit of the treatment of the religion, and of 
the exertipnsof its first preachers, as stated in our 
Scriptures, (not in a professed history of persecutions, 
^r in the connected manner in which I am about io 
recite it, but dispersedly and* occasionally, in the course 
4>f a mixed general history, which circumstance alone 
negatives the supposition of any fraudulent design), is 
tl^e foUpwiiig.: "That the Founder of Christianity, 
from the copmencement of his. ministry to the time of 
his violent deaths employed himself wholly in publishing 
,the institution in Judea. and Galilee ; that, in order to 
assist him in this purpose, he made choice out of the 
number of his followers, of twelve persons who might 
accompany him as he travelled from place to place ; 
that, except a short absence upon a journey in which 
he sent them, two by two, to announce his mission, 
and one, of a few days, whep they went before him 
to Jerusalem, these persons were statedly and con- 
stantly attending upon him ; that they were with him 
at* Jerusalem when he was apprehended and put to 
death; and that they were commissioned by him, when 
his own ministry was concluded, to publish his Gos- 
pel, and collect disciples to it from all countries of the 
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world." The account then proceeds to state, " that, 
a few days after his departure, these persons, with 
some of his relations, and some who had regularly fire- 
' quented their society^, assembled at Jerusalem ; that, 
considering the office of preaching the religion as now 
devolyed upon them, and one of their number having 
deserted the cause, and, repenting of his perfidy, hav- 
ing destroyed himself, they proceeded to elect another 
into* his place, and that they were carefiil to make their 
election out of the number of those who had aocom- 
panied their master from the first to the last, in order,, 
as they alleged, that he might be a witness, together 
with themselves, of the principal facts which they were, 
about to produce . and relate concerning him^; that 
they began, their work at Jerusalem by publicly assert- 
ing that this Jesus, whom the rulers and inhabitants 
of that place had so lately crucified, was, in truthj the 
person in whom all their prophecies and long expec-, 
tations terminated; that 4ie had ^ been sent any^ngst 
them by God, and that he was appointed by God the 
future judge of the human species ; that all who were 
solicitous to secure to themselves happiness after death, 
ought to receive him as such, and to make profession 
of their belief, by being baptized in his name^." The, 
history goes on to relate, " that considerable numbers 
accepted this proposal, and that they who did so formed 
amongst themselves a strict union and society'.; that 
the attention of the Jewish government being soon 
drawn upon them, two o& the principal persons of Ae 
twelve, and who also had. lived most intimately and 
constantly with the Founder of the religion, were seized 
as they were discoursing to the people in the temple; 
that,^ after being kept all night in prison, they were 

' Acts, i, 21, 92. * Acti, xi. ^ Acts, i v. 32. 



tobugiit the n^kt day h6hte an assembly composed of 
the chief persons of the Jewish magiisirAcy and prf^t^ 
hood ; that this assembij^, after some consultation, fouijd^ 
nothing, at tfiat time, better to be <^one towards sup- 
pi^asing the growth of the sect, than to threaten thfeir 
prisoner^ witii punii^meht, if they persisted ; that these 
mfen, after expressing in decent but firm language, the 
oMigation under which they considered themselves to 
be, to declare what they knew, " to ^peak the things 
which they had seen and heard,*' returned frbto the 
council, and reported what had passed to their com- 
panions; that this report, whilst it apprised them of 
the danger of their situation and tlAdertaking, had ho 
other effect upon iheir conduct, than to produce in 
them a general resolution to persevere, and an earnest 
prayer to God to furnish them with assistance, and to 
inspire them with fortitude, proportioned to the in- 
creasing exigency of the service*." A very short time 
after this, we read " that all the twelve aposties were 
seized and cast into prison^; that being brought a se- 
cond time before the Jewish Sanhedrim, they were 
upbraided with their disobedience to the injunction 
which had been laid upon them, and beaten for their 
contumacy ; that, being charged once more to desist, 
they were suifered to depart; that, however, liiey 
netiher quitted Jerusalem, nor ceased from preaching, 
both daily in the temple, and from house to house ^; 
and that the twelve considered themselves as so entirely 
and exclusively devoted to this office, that they now 
transferred what may be called the temporal affairs of 
the society t6 other hands ^.'* 

* Acts, iv. 5 Acts, V. 18. * Acts, v. 42. 

^ I do: not kpo%v that k has ever been insinuated, tl^iit the Chris- 
tian mission, in the hands of the apostles, was a scheme for making 
a fortune, or for getting money. But it may nevertheless be fit to 
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flttkerto ike preachers^ of the new leHgion seem to 
hare had the cOToaaon peo|de on their side ; which i$ 
steigned as the reason T^y the Jewish niters did not^ 
at this time, think it prudent to proceed to greater exr 
temities. It was not long, however, hefmre ibe ene* 
iBies io£ the instilnition found means to represent it to 
the people as tending to subvert their law, degrade 
their lawgiver, and dishonour their templet And 
diese insmualiioiis were dispersed with so much suc- 
cess, as to induce the people to join with their supCf 
riois intibiestoikingof a very active amnbei' of the hew 
communiln|r. 

The^death of this man was the signal of a generid ^ 
persecution, the activity of which may he judged of 
from one anecdote of the time : ^^ As for Saul, he made 
havock of the -church, entering inito every houDS^ and 
haliii^ men iand wom^ committed them to prison^." 
This persecution vBJged at Jerusalan with so mueh 
fiiry, as to drive most of the. new converts ovit of the , 

remark upon this passage of their history, how perfectly free they 
appear to have been from any pecuniary or iotere«ted tievrs whatever. 
The moist temptiog opporUiaity which occurred of mi^iig a gaih of 
their converts was by the custody and management of the public 
funds, when some of the richer members, intending to contribute 
thieir fortunes to the conamctn support of the society, sold their |n)$- 
sessions, and laid dpwn the prices at the apostles' feet. Yet, so in- 
sensible, or unde^irous, were they of the advantage which that con* 
fidenee aflfordt d, that we find thoy veiy ioon disposed of the trus^ by 
putting it into the handsy not of nominees of their own, but of stew- 
ards formally elected for the purpose by the society at large. 

We may add also, that this excess of generosity, which cast private 
pro)>erty into the public atock, was so fiir from b«!ing requii^d ^ th« 
apostles, or imposed as a law of Christianity, that Peter reminds 
Anafiias that he had been guilty, in his behaviour, of an officious and 
voluntaiy prevarication; ** for whilst,*' says he, ** thy estate remained 
unsold, was it not thine own? and after it was soid, was it not i» 
thine own power ?** 

' 4^ts, vi. 13. ' Acts viii. $• 
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place^ except the twelve apostles ^^ The amverts, 
thus ^^ scattered abrbad,'' preached the religum wher* 
eva* diey came ; and their preaching was, in effect, 
the preaching of the twelve; for it Was to fer carddd 
on fai concert and correspondence with them, that when 
thejr heard of the suec^s of their emiisssaies in a parr 
ticular country, they sent two of their number to the 
place, to complete and confirm the mission. 

An event now took place^ of great imp(»rtance in 
the fatiire .history of the religion. The persecution ^^ 
which had begun at Jerusalem followed the Christians 
to other cities, in which the authority of. the Jewidi 
Sanhedrim over those of their own nation was allowed 
to be exercised. A* young man, who had signalized . 
himsdf by his hostility to the profession, andhad.prch 
cured a commission from the council at Jerusalem to 
seize any converted Jews whom he might find at Da^^ 
mascus, suddenly became a proselyte to the religion 
which he was going about to extirpate. The new 
convert not only shared, on this extraordinary change, 
the fate of his companions, but brought upon himself 
a double* measure of enmity from the party which he 
had left. The Jews at Damascus, on his return to 
that city, watched the gates night and day with so much 
diligence, that he escaped from their hands only by 
being let down in a basket by the wall. Nor did he 
find himself in greater safety at Jerusalem, whither he 
immediately repaired. Attempts were there also soon 
set on foot to destroy him; from the danger of which 

** Acts, viii. 1. " And they were all scattered abroad :" but the 
term ** all ** is not, I think, to be taken strictly as denoting more than 
the generality; in like manner as in Acts, ix. 35. "And all that 
dwelt at Lydda and Saron saw him, and turned to the Lord.** 

" Acts, ix. 
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he was. preserved by^bdng seat away to CiMeia) his 
native country. . . 

For some reason, not mentioned, perhaps not known; 
but probably connected, with the civil history of the 
Jews, or with s<»&e danger ^^. which engrossed the pub^' 
lie attention, an intermission about this time took place 
in. the suffa*ings of the Christians^ This happei^, 
at the moM;, only seven or eight, perhaps 4Hily three op 
^ur years after^Christ's death. . Within which period, 
and notvrithstandiiig that the kte per^ciition ocaipied 
part of it, churches orisocieties of believers, haud^been 
formed in sdlJudfea, Galilee, and! Samaria; for we 
read that thediuix^hes in tbeseeoontries ^'fiadnow reatj 
and were edified V and, wal^ii^ in the fear of the LoH, 
and in. the. comfort of the. Holy) Ghost,^ wiere- multi*' 
plied ^\" The original pi^eachers of the religion did 
not remit their>labQUi]S or :activity 4uring this. season 
of quietness ;. for we, find one/ and he a veiy principal 
person among them, piassihg throughout all quarters. 
•We find also those who had been before, expelled from 
Jemsalem by the piersecntidn which raged there, tra- 
velKng as far as Phcenice, Cyprus, and Antioeh-^*; 
and lastly, we find Jerusalem again in the/ceiltre of 
the mission, the place whither the preachers returned 
fipom their several excursions, where they reported the 
conduct and.effects of their ministry, wh^e. questions 
of public concern were canvassed and settled, whence 
directions were. sought, aiid teachers sent forth. 

" Dr. Lardner (in which he is foUowed also by Dr. Bensoo) as^ 
cribes this cessation of the persecution of the Christians to the at- 
tempt of Caligula to set up his own statue in the temple of Jerusalem, 
and to the consternation thereby excited in the minds of the Jewish 
people; which consternation lior a season suspended every other 
contest. 

" Acts, ix. 31. '♦ Acts, xi. IP. 
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The time df (iiis ti^aiiquiUity did not, however, conr 
tinue long. Herod Agrippa, wh6 had. lately acceded 
to the goyenuneat of Judea, ^^^Aratched forth his hand 
to vex certain of the church^.'' He b^an hia cfu^ly 
by beheading one of the twelve original apostles, a kins- 
man _^id constant companion of the Founder of the 
religion. Bereeiving &at this exeoation gratified the 
Jews, he proeeeded to seize, in order to put to deaths 
aaoiddiesr of die number, — and him, like the former, 
aissoeiated with Christ during his life, a&d eodiiiently 
aetive in the i9a*vicie eince his death. This man was, 
horweyer, deUvered fimn prison^ as the account slates ^^, 
naraciidousiy, aaad made his esda;^ Gaook JeiUBalein, 

These tbii^ am related^ not in the general temw 
HHuier which, in giving the outline of the histoiy, Wie 
have here mentioned them, but with the utmost par- 
ticularity of naii^s, persons, places, and circuaifitances, 
and, what is ^deserving of notice, wilhout the smallest 
disooverable propensity in the historian to fiaagnify the 
fortitude, or exaggesate the sufferings of his party. 
When they fled for tiieir lives, he tells us. When tibe 
churches had. rest, he remarks it When the poc^e 
took their part, he does not leave it without notice; 
When the apostles were carried a second time before 
the Sanhedrim, he is carefol to observe thati^ey were 
brought without violence. When milder counsds were 
suggeited, he gives us the author o{ die advice, and 
the speech which contained it When, in consequ^^ice 
of this advice, the rulers contented themselves with 
threatening the apostles, and commanding them to be 
beaten with stripes, without urging at that tinie the 
persecution further, the historian candidly and dis- 
.tinctly records their forbearance. When, thereforCi^ 

" Acts, xii. 1. «* Acts, jfii. 3-— 17. 
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in other instsinc^ he slates heavier persecutions, or 
actual marlynloms, it is reasonable to believe that he 
sts^ tfaem because <iiej were true, and not from any 
wish to aggravate, in his account, tiie sufferings which 
Christians sustained, or to extol, more than it deserved, 
th^ir patience under them. 

Our histdiy now pursues a narrower padi. Leaving 
the rest of the apostlei^, and the origknil assbdates of 
Christ, engaged in the propagation of the new faith 
(and who thafie is notl&e least reason to believe abatted m 
their diligence or courage), the narratire proceeds with 
the j^parate metnoiits of tilat ^oninent teacher, whose 
extraordinary and sudden conversion to Ac religion, 
and corresponding change of conduct, had before been 
circumstantiaily described. This person, in ccmjunction 
with another, who appealed among the earlier mem- 
bers of the society at Jerusaiem, and amongst die im-* 
mediate adherents ^^ of the twelve apoistles, set out 
frcmi Afttiodi upon the. express business of carrying 
die new religion through the various provinces of the 
Lesser Asia". During this expedition, we find that 
in almost eviery place to which they came, their per- 
sons were insulted, and their lives endangered. Af);er 
being expelled from Antioch in Pisidia, th^ repaired 
to Iconium*^. At Iconium, an attempt was made to 
stoiie them ; at Lystra, whither they fled from Iconi- 
um, one of them actually was stoned, and drawn out 
of the city for dead^. These two men, tiiough not 
themselves originally apostles, were acting in con-* 
nexion and conjunction with the original apostles ; for^ 
afl:er the completion of their journey, being sent on a 
particular commission to Jerusalem, they Acre related 

'^ Acts, iv. 36. ■• Acts, xiii. 2. 

*^ Acts, xnu 51. *° Act»> xiv. 19. 
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to tie. apostles ^^ and elders 'the events and- success of 
their mmistry, . and were, in. return, recbmlnended by 
them to the churches; " as men 'who had hazarded 
their, lives in the cause« " 

/ The treatment which they had experienced in the 
first progress, did not deter thetii from preparing for 
a second. . Upon, a dispute, however, arising between 
them; but not' cohriected' with the common subject of 
their labours^ they acted as wise ahdsincere men would 
act: they did not retire in disgust from the service in 
which they were* engaged/ but, each devoting his, en^ 
deavouijs' to the advancement ^ of! the religion, theyr 
parted' frcm- one :ariother,<^ and- set forlv^aards upon seps,- 
rate routes.; ". Thp.history goes along with oneof th^m; 
and the second enterprise to. him was- attended with 
the. same dangers* and. persecutions' as both had ,m*et 
with in the : first [ The ajpostiie's travels hitherto had 
been confined ton Asia. ' He now crosses, for the first 
tinie, the ^gean'Sea, and carries with him; aAlQpgst 
others, the person whose accounts supply the infor- 
mation, we are stating ^^ The first pUce in Greece 
at which he appears to have stopped was Philippi iii 
Macedonia. Here hirriself ajid one of his companions 
were cruelly whipped, cast into prison, and kept there 
imder the most rigorous custody, bei^g thrust, whilst 
yiet smarting with their wounds, into the inner dungeon, 
and their feet made, fast in the stocks^. Notwith- 
standing this unequivocal speciipen of the usage which 
they had to look for in that country, they went for- 
y^rard in the execution of their errand. After passing 
through Aniphipolis and Apollonia, they came to 
Thessalonica ; in which city, the house in whict 
they lodged was assailed by a party of their enemies, 

»« Acts, XV. 21—36. ** Acts, xvi, 11, *^ Ibid. ver. S8, «4. 33. 
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in order to brihg them* out to the ^populace. .'And 
.when, fortunately for their preservation, they were.not 
found at home, the master of the house was dragged 
before the magistrate for admitting .them within his 
doors ^. Their reception at the next city was sohie- 
thing better: but neither had they continued long 
before their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, excited 
against them such commotions amongst the inhabi- 
tants, as obliged the apostle to make his escape by a 
private' journey to Athens^. The extremity of the 
progress was Corinth. His abode in this city, for 
some time, seeriis to have been without molestation. 
At length, however, the Jews 'found means to stir up 
an insurrection against him, and to bring him before 
the tribunal of the Roman president ^. It was to the 
contempt which that magistrate entertained for the 
Jews and their controversies, of which he accounted 
Christianity to be one, that our apostle owed his deli- 
verance^. ' . 

This indefatigable teacher, after leaving Corinth, 
returned by Ephesus into Sjoia; and again visited 
Jerusalem, and the society of Christians in that city, 
which, as hath been repeatedly observed, still con- 
tinued the centre of the mission*®. It suited not, how- 
ever, with the activity of his zeal to remain long at 
Jerusalem! We find him going thence to Antioch, 
and, after some stay there, traversing once more the 
northern provinces of Asia Minor ^, This progress 
ended at Ephesus; in which city the apostle con- 
tinued in the daily exercise of his ministry t?wo years, 
and until his success, at length, excited the appre- 

* Acts, xvii. 1—5. *' Ibid. ver. 13. 

** ActR, xviii. 12. *^ Ibid. ver. 1 5. 

'■ Ibid. Ter. 28. . ** Ibid. ver. 23. 
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hensions of thoae who wei?e interested in tke snppoit 
of the national worship. Their clamour produced a 
tumult, in which he had nearly lost his Kfe ^. Unxlis- 
mayed^ however, hy the dangers to which he saw him«- 
self exposed, he was driven from Ephesns only to re^ 
new his labours in Greece. After passing over M ace^ 
donia, he thence proceeded to his former station at 
Cc»rinth ^\ When he had formed his design of return- 
ing by a direct course from Corinth into Syria, he 
was compelled by a conspiracy of the Jews, who were 
prepared to intercept him on has way, to trace back 
his steps through Macedonia to Philippic and thence 
to take shipping into Asia, Along the coast c^ Asia, 
he pursued his voyage with all the expedition he could 
command, in order to reach Jerusalem against the 
feast of Pentecost ^\ His receptioa at Jerusalem was 
of a piece with the usage he had experienced from the 
Jews 'in other places. He had been only a few days 
in that city, when the populace, instigated by some of 
his old opponents in Asia, who attended this feast, 
seized him in the temple, forced him out of it, and 
were ready immediately to have destroyed him, had 
not the sadden presence of the Roman guard rescued 
him out of their hands ^. The officer, however, who 
had thus seasonably interposed, acted fi^m his care of 
the public peace, vnth £he preservation of which he 
was charged, and not from any &vour to the apostle, 
or indeed any disposition to exerqise either justice or 
humanity towards him ; for he had no sooner secured 
his person in the fortress than he was proceeding to 
examine him by tmture ^. 

From this time to the conclusion of the history, the 

^ Acts, xix. 1. 9, 10. '' Acts, XX. I, 2. '* Ibid, ver. 1^. 

*' Acts, xxi. gr— 33. ** Acts, xxii. ?4. 
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apoiAle remains in public custody of tlie Roiiian go^ 
vemment After escaping assassination by a fortu^ 
nate discovery of the plot, and delivering himself from 
the influence of his enemies by an appeal to the audi^ 
ence of the emperor^, he was sent, but not until he 
had suffered two years' imprisonment, to Rome^, 
He reached Italy, after a tedious voyage,, and after 
encountering in his passage the perils of a desperate 
shipwreck ^. But although still a prisoner, and his 
fete still depending, neither the various and long con- 
tinued sufferings which he had undergone, nor the 
dai^^r of his present situation, deterred him from 
persisting in preaching the religion; for the historian 
closes the account by telling us, that, for two years, 
be received all that came unto him in his own hired 
liouse, where he was permitted to dwell with a soldier 
that guarded him, ^^ preaching the kii^dom of God, 
and teaching those diings which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ, with all confidence." 

Now, the historian from whom we have drawn this 
account, in the part of his narrative which relates to 
St, Paul, is supported by the strongest corroborating 
testhnony that a history can receive. We are in pos-» 
session of letters written by St. Paul himself upon 
the subject of his ministry, and either written during 
the pi^iod which the history comprises, or, if written 
afterwards, reciting and referring to the transactions 
of th^t period. These letters, without borrowing from 
the history, or the history from them, unintentiondly 
confirm the account which the history delivers, in a 
great variety of particulars* What belongs to our 
present purpose is the description exhibited of the 
apostle's sufferings : and the representation, given in 

^* Acts, XXV. 9. 1 1. ^'^ Acts, sxiv. sr. '^ Acts, xxvii. 
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the history, :of the dangers and distresses which he 
underwent, not only agrees, in general, with the lan- 
guage whibh he himiielf uses whenever he sp^atks of 
his life or ihinistry, but is also, in many instances, at- 
tested by a specific correspondency of time, place, and 
order of events. If the historian put down in his nar- 
rative, that at Philippi the apostle "was beaten with 
many stripes, cast into prison, and there treated with 
rigour and indignity ^^ ;" we find him, ina letter to a 
neighbouring church ^^, reminding his converts that, 
^' aftier he had suffered before, and was shamefiiUy en» 
treated at Philippi, he was bold, nevertheless, to speak 
unto them (to whose city he iiext came), the gospel of 
God." If the history relate^, that, at Thessalonica, 
the* house in which* die apostle was lodged, whe^ he 
firist came to that place, was assaulted by the populace, 
and the master of it* dragged before the magistrate for 
admitting such a guest within* his doors; the apostle, 
in his letter to the Christians of Thessalonica, calls to 
their remembrance " how they had received the gos^ 
pel in much affliction *^" If the history deliver an 
account of an insurrection at Ephesus, which' had 
nearly cost the apostle his life; we haVe the apostle 
himself, in abetter written a short time after his de- 
parture ' froin that city, describing his despair, and 
returning thanks for his deliverance **. If the history 
inform us, that the apostle was expelled from Antioch 
in Pisidia, attempted to be stoned at Iconium, and 
actually stoned at Lystra; there is preserved a letter 
from him to a favourite convert whom, as the same 
history tells us, he first met with in these parts ; in 

»• Acts, xvi. 23, 24. . *> 1 Theas, ii. «. • 

^ Acts, xvii. 5. ' *• 1 Thess. i, ^. 

. ♦* Acta, xix. 2 Cor, i, 8—10. 
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which letter he appeals to that disfciple's knowledge 
"of the persecutions which befell him at Antioch, at 
Iconium, at Lystra *^. If the history make the apos- 
tle, in his speech to the Ephesian elders, remind them, 
as one proof of the disinterestedness oif his views, that, 
to their knowledge, he had supplied his own and the 
necessities of his companions by personal labour^; 
we find the same apostle, in a letter written during 
his residence at Ephesus, asserting of himself, " that 
even to that hour he laboured, working with his own 
hands ^." 

These coincidences, together with many relative to 
other parts of the apostk's history, and all drawn from 
independent sources, not only confirm the truth of the 
account, iii the particular points as to which they are 
observed, but add much to the credit of the narrative 
in all its parts ; and support the author's profession of 
being a contemporary of the person whose history he 
writes, and, throughout a material portion of his narra- 
tive, a companion. 

What the epistles of the apostles declare of the suf- 
fering state of Christianity, the writings which' remain 
of their companions and immediate followers, expressly 
confirm. 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Philippiaris ^, hath left us his at- 
testation to this point, in the following words : " Let us 
take (says he) the examples of our own age. Through 
zeal and envy, the most faithfiil and righteous pillars 
of the church have been persecuted even to the most 
grievous deaths. Let us set before our eyes the holy 
aposples. Peter, by unjust envy, underwent, not one 

*^ Acts, xiii. 50; xiv. 5. 19. « Tiro. iii. 10, 11. 

^ Acts, XX. 34. ♦' 1 Cor. iv. 11, 12. ^ Philip, iv. 3. 
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or twQ^ but mmy sufferiug* ; tiU at Ifkst, beii^ rtw- 
tyred, be went to the pi^^e of glory tbat wtia due unto 
him. For the sftme cause did Pwl, in like manner, 
receive the ?eward of his patience. Seven times he 
was in bonda ; he was whipped, he was stoned ; he 
preached both in the East and in the West, leaving 
behind him the glorious ?eport of his faith ; and so 
having taught the whole world righteousness, and for 
that end travelled even unto the utmost bounds of the 
West, he at last suffered martyrdom by the ocnnmand 
of the governors, and departed out of the world, and 
went unto his holy place, being become a most ani* 
nent pattern of patience unto all jiges. To these holy 
apostles were joined a very great number of others, 
who, having through envy undergone, in like manner, 
many pains and torments, have left a glorious example 
to us. For this, not only men, but women, have been 
persecuted; and, having suffered very grievous and 
cruel punishmeuts, have fini&hed the course of their 
faith with firmness *^." 

Hermas, saluted by St, Paul in his epistle to the 
Romans, in a piece very Kttle connected with histori- 
cal recitals, thus speaks : Such as have believed and 
suffered death for the name of Christ, and have en- 
dured with a ready mind, and have given up their 
lives with all their hearts ^/' 

Polycarp, the disciple of John (though all that re- 
mains of his works he a very short epistle), has not left 
this subject unnoticed. " I exhort (says he) all of 
you, that ye obey the word of righteousness, and exer- 
cise all patience, which ye have seen act forth before 
your eyes, not only in tiie blessed Ignatius, and Lori- 

^^ Clem, ad Cor. c. v. ti. Abp. WakVa Trans. 
,^ Shepherd of Hermaa, c. xxviii. 
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mmy and Ru{bi| hut in o&era among yourselves, and 
in Faui himself ^ and the rest of the apostles; being 
confident in this^ that all these h9.ye not ran in rain, 
but in faith and righteousness ; and are gone to the 
place that yns due to th»n from the Lord, with whom 
also they sufiered. For they loved not this present 
world, but Him, who died and was raised again by 
God for us ^." 

Ignatius, the contejnporitry of Polycarp, recognises 
the same topic, briefly indeed* but positively ?md pre- 
cisely, "For this cause (i. e. having felt and hwdled 
Christ's body after his resurrection, and being con- 
vinced, as Ignatius expresses it, both by bis flesh and 
spirit), Ihey (i, e. Peter, and those who were pr^ent 
with Peter at Christ's appearwce), despised death, 
were found to be above it*^," 

Would the reader know what a persecution in these 
days wajs, I would refer him to a circular letter, writ- 
ten by the church of SmjFma soon afl;er the death of 
Polycarp, who, it will be remembered, had Bved with 
St. John; and which letter 13 entitled a rektion of 
that bidbop's martjrrdom. ^ The s^fierings (say they) 
of all the other martyrs were blessed and generous, 
which they underwent aeeording to the will of God, 
F<N* go it becomes us, who are mope religious than 
others, to ascribe the power and ordoring qf al) things 
unto him. And indeed who oan choose but admire 
the gref^tness of their minds, and that admirable pa- 
ti^oe and love of their Master, which then appeared 
in them ; who, when they were so flayed with whip- 
ping, that the frame and stroctiire of their bodies were 
laid open to their ywf Inward veins and arteries, 
nevertheless endured it. In like mann^, those who 
^ Pol. ad Phil, c^ ix, ^ 1^ Ep. Smyr. c. iii. 

E 2 
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were condemned to the beasts, aiid kept a long time in 
prison, underwent many cruel torments, being forced 
to lie upon sharp spikes laid under their bodiesj and 
tormented with divers other sorts of punishments; that 
so, if it were possible, the tyrant, by the length of their 
sufferings, might have brought them to deny Christ^*." 



CHAP. V. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles^ 
passed their lives in labours y dangers , a)id suffer- 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered ^ and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

On the history, of which the last chapter contains an 
abstract, there are a few observations which it may be 
propel^ to make, by way of applying its testimony .td' 
the particular propositions for which we contend. 

I. Although our Scripture history leaves the gene-> 
ral account of the apostles in an early part of the narra- 
tive, and proceeds with the separate account of one 
particular apostle, yet the information which it delivers 
so far extends to the rest, as it shows thi nature of the 
service: When we isee one apostle suffering persecu- 
tion in the discharge of his commission, we shall not 
believe, without evidence, that the same office could, 
at the same time, be attended with ease and safety to 
others. And this fair and reasonable inference is con- 
firmed by the direct attestation of the letters, to ^hich 

•' Rel. Mor. Pol. c. ii. 
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we have so often referred. The writer of these letters 
not only alludes, in numerous passages, to his own 
sufferings, but speaks of the rest of the apostles as 
enduring like sufferings with himself. " I think that 
Gpd hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were 
appointed to death ; for we are made a spectacle imto 
the world, and to angels, and to men: — even unto this 
present hour we both hunger and thirst, and are naked, 
and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelliiig-place; 
and labour, working with our own hands : being reviled, 
we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; being de- 
famed, we entreat : we are made as the filth of the 
world, and as the offscouring of all things unto this 
day '." Add to which, that in the short account that is 
giveh of the other apostles in the former part of the 
history, and within the short: period which that account 
conaprises, we find, first, two of them seized, impri- 
soned, brought before the Sanhedrim, and threatened 
widi further punishm^nt^; then, the whole number 
imprisoned and beaten^: soon afterwards, one of their 
adherents stqned to death, and so hot a persecution 
raised against the sect, as to drive most of them out of 
the place; a short time only succeeding before One of 
the twelve was beheaded, and another sentenced to 
the same fate; and all this passing in the single city 
of Jerusalem, and within ten years aiier the Founder s 
death, and the commencement of the institution. 

II. We take no credit at present for the miraculous 
part of the narrative, nor do we insist upon the cor- 
rectness of single passages of it. If the whol6 story 
be not a novel, a romance; |he whole action a dream; 
if Peter, and James, and Paul, and the rest of the 
apostles mentioned in the account, be not all imaginary 

'; 1 Cor. jv. 9, e^ uq. *. Acts iv. 3. 21. » AcU v, 18. 40. • 
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parsotis; if t]ieirle1teii&ben<ytidlforgi^n^^i8^^ 
is more^ foig^rkssi oi names and chfiti'acters which Aev^ 
existed, then k tiliere 0vid<^ce in our hands sufficient 
to auppoM the only fttct we contend for (and which, I 
repeat again^ is in itself highly pfobable)i that the 
oi%iDal followers of Jestts Christ exerted great endea** 
vonrs to propagdte hii» mligion) and underwent great 
kfaours, dnngere, and su^rings, in consequence of 
their undertcddng^ ' 

III. The general reality of (lie apoMolic history h , 
strongly Confirmed by the consideration that it, in truth, 
does no more tlmn assign adequate causes for effects 
which certainly were produced, and describe conse- 
quenc^i naturally resulting from situations which cet^ 
tMuly exiarted. The ejects were certainly those of 
which this history sets fcnrth the cause^ and origin, and 
progress* It i& acknowledged on all hands, because 
it is recorded by other testimony than that of the 
Christkns t&en»ielves, that the religion began to pte- 
vail^ at that time, and in that countty. It is vcary 
difficult to conceive how it could begin, or prevail at 
^1^ widiout the exertions of the founder &nd his fol^ 
iowers, in propagating ihe new persuasion. The his- 
tory now in our hands describes these exertions, the 
persons employed, tiie n^ans and endeavours made use 
of; and the labows uad^ftedcen in the prosecution of 
this purpose* Agiiin, the treatment which the history 
reptieseiits the fir* propagatots of the religion to have 
esqperienced, was no <*ther than what naturally resulted 
£mn the situation in which thqr were confessedly 
placed. It is admitted tiiat die religion wss adverse, 
in a great degree, to the reignii^ opinions, and to the 
hopes and wiAes of the nation to which it was first 
introduced ; and that it overthrew, so far as it was 
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jteCeived, the established theology and worship of every 
ariter country. We eaimot feel much reluctance in 
befieyitig, that, when the tnes^engers of such a system 
went «ibout not only publishing their opinions, but 
e6llecting proselytes, and forming regular societies of 
proselytes, they should meet with opposition in their 
attempts, or that this opposition should sometimes pro- 
ceed to fatal extremities. Our history details examples 
of this opposition, and of the sufferings and dangers 
which the emissaries of the religion underwent, per- 
fectly agreeable to what might reasonably be expected 
from the nature of their undertaking, compared with 
the character of the age and country in which it was 
Affiled on. 

IV. The records before us supply evidence of what 
formed another member of our general proposition, and 
what, as hath already been observed, is highly proba- 
ble,, and almost a necessary consequence of their new 
profession, viz. that together with activity and courage 
in propagating the religion, the primitive followers of 
Jesus assumed, upon th^r conversion, a new and 
peculiar course of private life. Immediately after their 
Master was withdrawn fipom them, we hear of their 
^* continuing with one accord in prayer and supplica- 
tion*;" of their " continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple * ;" of " many being gathered together pray- 
ing*." We know what strict injunctions were laid 
upon the converts "by their teachers. Wherever dhey 
came, the first word of their preaching was, " Repent !" 
We know that these injunctions obliged them to refirain 
from many species of lic^tiousness, which were not, 
at that time, reputed criminal. We know the rules of 
purity, and the maxims of benevolence, which Chris- 
tians read in their books ; concerning which rules it is 

^ Acts, i. 14. » Acts, ii. 46. • Acts, xii. 12, 
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enough to observe, that if they were, I will not say 
completely obeyed, but in any degree regarded, they 
would produce a system of conduct, and, what is mora 
difficult to preserve, a disposition of mind, and a regu- 
lation of affections, different from any thing to which 
they had hitherto been accustomed, and different from 
what they would see in others. The change and dis- 
tinction of manners which resulted from their new 
character is perpetually referred to in the letters of their 
teachers. " And you hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in times past ye 
walked, according to the course of this world, accord- 
ing to tlje prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience : among 
whom also we had our conversation in times past, in 
the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh 
and of the mind, and were by nature the children of 
wrath, even as others^." " For the time past of our 
life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Oentiles, when we walked in ksciviousness, lusts, 
excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abomi- 
nable idolatries; wherein they think it strange that ye 
rim not with them to the same excess ofinot^,^' Saint 
Paul, in his first letter to the Corinthians, after enume- 
rating, as his manner was, a catalogue of vicious 
characters, adds, '^ Such were some of you; but ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified®." In like manner, 
and alluding to the same change of practices and sen- 
tim^ents, he asks the Roman Christians " what fruit 
they had in those things, whereof thi^ are now 
ashamed'®?" The phrases which the same writer 
employs to describe the moral condition of Christians, 
corapfired . with their condition before they' became 

7 Eph. 41/ 1— 3. See also Tit. iii. S. ® 1 Pet. iv. 3, 4. 

♦ 1 Cor. vi. 11. '* Rom. vi. 21. 
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Christians, such as " newness of life," being " freed 
from sin," being " dead to sin;" " the destruction of 
the body of sin, that, for the future^ they should not 
serve sin;" " children of light and of the day," as 
opposed to " children of darkness and of the night;" 
" not sleeping as others;" imply, at least, a new system 
of obligation, and, probably, a new series of conduct, 
commencing with their conversion. 

The testimony which Pliny bears to the behaviour'' 
of the new sect in his time, and which testimony comes 
not more than fifty years after that of St. Paul, is very 
applicable to the subject under consideration. The 
character which this writer gives of the Christians of 
that age, and which was drawn from a pretty accurate 
inquiry, because he considered their moral principles 
as the point in which the magistrate was interested, is 
as follows : — He, tells the Emperor " that some' of those 
who had relinquished the society, or who, to save* 
themselves, pretended that they had relinquished it,* 
affirmed that they were wont to meet together, on a 
stated day, before it was light, and sang among them- 
selves alternately a hymn to Christ as a god; and to 
bind themselves by an oath, not to the commission of 
any wickedness, but that they would not be guilty of 
theft, or robbery, or adultery; that they would never 
falsify, their word, or deny. a pledge committed to them 
when called upon to return it." This proves that a 
morality, more pure and strict than was ordinary, pre- 
vailed at that time in Christian societies. And to me 
it appears that we are authorized to carry this testi- 
mony back to the age of the apostles ; becat^se it is not - 
probable that the immediate hearers and disciples of 
Christ were more relaxed than their successors in 
Pliny s timCy or the missionaries of the religion than 
those ^hom they taught. 
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CHAP. VL 

There is satisfactory evidence that man^y prqfessing 
to be originai witnesses <^ the Christian miraclesy 
passed their lives in labours^ dangers^ and suffer* 
ings^ voluntainly undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered^ and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief qf those accounts; and that 
they also submittedy from the same inotives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

When we consider, finst^ die {mvalency of the ii^eli^om 
lat this hour; secondly, the only credible account wh^ 
can be given of its origin, viz. the activity of the Founder 
and his associates; thirdly, the opposition which that 
activity must naturally have excited; fourthly, the fate 
of the Founder of the religion, attested by heathen 
writers as well as our own; fifthly, the testimony of 
the same writers to the sufferings of Christians, either 
oontemporary with, of immediately succeeding, tha 
original sutlers of the institution ; sixthly^ predictions 
of the Bufferings xni his followers asoribed to th% 
Founder of the religion, which ascription alone proves 
either that such predictiooi; were delivered and fill-* 
filled, or that the vrriters of Christ's life were induct 
by the event to attribute such predictions to him; 
seventhly, letters now in our possession, writt^ by 
some of the principal ag«its in the transaction, vdS&t^ 
ing expre&sly to ex;treme labours, dangers, and su^- 
ings, sustained by themselves and their compani(m»; 
lastly, a history pmporting to be writtisvi by a felldw-^ 
traveller of one (^ the new t^achets, and, by ite umo- 
phisticated correspondency with letters of tiliM person 
still extant, proving itsdf to be^ written by some one 
well acquainted with the subject of the narrative, which 
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liidtoiy contems accounts of travels, persecutioDS, and 
martyrdoms, a&iswering to what the former reasons 
lead us to expect : when we lay together these con* 
Hiderations, which, taken separately, are, I think, cor^ 
rectly such as Ihave stated them in the preceding 
ehapt^r^, there cannot much doubt remain upon our 
minds, but that a number of persons at that time 
appeared in the world, publicly advancing an extra- 
ordinarjr story, Euid, for the sake of propagating the 
belief of that story, voluntarily incurring great personal 
dangeiis, traversing seas and kingdoms, exerting ^eat 
industry., and sustaining great esixemities of ill usage 
and perdet6ution. It is also proved that the same pef- 
idons, in consequence of thdr pc^uasion, or pretended 
persuasion, of the tamth of What they asserted, entered 
Upon a course of life in many respects new and sin^ 
gular- 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of the case 
I think it to be likewise in the highest degree probable 
that the stoiy^ for which these persons voluntarily ex*- 
posed themselves to the fatigues and hardships which 
they endured, vt^ a mir&cukm story; I mean that 
they pretended to mitaculotis evidence of some kind or 
Oth^. Tb^ had nothing else to stand upon. The 
designation of the person, that is to say, that Jesus of 
Na«ar«:h, rather than any other person, was the Mes- 
siah, and as such the subject of their ministry, could 
only be fbunded upon supernatural tokens attributed 
tt^ him. Hetid were no victories, no conquests, no 
revoluti^s, no surprising elevation of fortune, no 
achievements of valour, of strength, w of policy to 
appeal to; no discoveries in any art or M^ience, no 
great i^orts of genius or learning to produce. A 
Galilean pMsant was announced to the world as a 
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divine lawgiver. A young man of mean condition; 
of a private and simple life, land who had wrought no 
deliverance for the Jewish nation, was declared to be 
their Messiah. This, without ascribing to him at the 
same time some proofs of his mission, (and what other 
' but supernatural proofs could there be?) was too absurd 
a claim to be either imagined, or attempted, or credited. 
In whatever degree, or- in whatever part, the religion 
was argumentative^ when it came to the question, " Is 
the carpehter's son of Nazareth the person whom we 
are to receive and obey?" there was nothing but the 
miratcles attributed to him, by which his pr^ten3ions 
could be maintained for a moment.. Every contro- 
versy and every question must presuppose these ; for, 
however such controversies, when they did arise, 
might, and naturally would, be discussed upon their 
own grounds of argumentation, without citing the 
miraculous evidence which had been asserted to attend 
the Foimder of the religion (which would have been 
to enter upon another, and a nibre general question), 
yet we are to bear in mind, that without previously 
supposing the existence, or the pretence of suqh evi- 
dence, there could have been no place for the discus- 
sion of the argument at alt. Thus, for example, 
whether :the prophecies, which the Jews interpreted 
to belong to the Messiah, were, or were not, applicable 
to the history of Jesus of Nazareth, was a natural sub- 
ject of debate in those times ; and the debate would 
proceed, without recurring at every turn to his mira- 
cles, because it set out with supposing these ; inasmuch 
as without miraculous ma:rks.and tokens (real or pre- 
tended), or without some such great change effected 
by his means in the public condition' of the country, 
as might have satisfied the then received interpretation 
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of tnese prophecies, I do not see how the question 
could ever have been entertained. Apollos, we read, 
'* mightily convinced the Jews, showing by the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus was Christ";" but unless Jesus had 
exhibited some distinction of his persbn, some proof 
of supernatural power, the argument from the old 
Scrhptures could have Had no place. It had nothing 
to attach upon, A young man calling himself the Son 
of God, gathering a crowd about him, and delivering 
to them lectures of morality, could not have excited so 
much as a doubt itmotig the Jews, whether he wajs the 
object in -whom a long series of ancient prophecies 
terminated, from the completion of which they had 
formed such magnificent expectations, and expecta- 
tions of a nature so opposite to what appeared; — I 
mean, no such doubt could exist when they had the 
whole case before them, when they saw him put to 
death for his officiousness,'and when by his death the 
evidence concerning him was closed. Again, the effect 
of the Messiah's coming, supposing Jesus to have been 
he, upon Jews, upon Gentiles, upon their relation to 
each other, upon their acceptance with God, upon 
their duties and their expectations ; his nature, autho- 
rity, office, and agency; were likely to become sub- 
jects of much consideration with the early votaries of 
the religion, and to occupy their attention and writings. 
I' should not however expect that in these disquisi- 
tions, whether preserved in the form of lettets, speeches, 
or set treatises, frequent or very direct mention of his 
miracles would occur. Still, miraculous evidence lay 
at the bottom of the argument. In the primary ques- 
tion, miraculous pretensions, and miraculous preten- 
sions alone," were what they had to rely upon. 

' Acts, xviii. 28. 
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That the original stpiy wh» mii^ijJioWi is very fair^ 
9lso inferroci from the miraeulous powew which wore 
laid claim to by the Chri8tiaii9 of racceeding' ages. 
If the accounts of these miracles be tnie> it was a coa-- 
tinuation of the 9ame powem ; if they be false, it waa 
an imitatiwy I will »ot say of what had been wrought, 
but of what had bee» r^)orted to have been wrought* 
by those who preceded rtfcem. That inodtatioft should 
follow reality, fiction sihould be grafted upon truth ; 
that if imradea were performed at first, miradea should 
be pretended afiicrwaids; agrees ao well with the ordi^ 
nary course of human affairs, that we can have no 
great diflSculty in believing it The eonti-ary suppo^ 
siti(Hi is very imj^bable, namely, that miracles ahouJd 
be pretesided to by the followers of theapoatfes and fint 
emiaaaries of tibe religion, when none were preteeded 
to, either in their own persons or that of thcdr Mast«Hr, 
by these apostles aad emissariea themselves. 



CHAP. VII. 

There is satisfactory evidence that manyj professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles^ 
passed their lives in labours^ danger^ and suffer* 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation qf the 
accounts tohich they delivered^ and solely in comer 
quence ^f their belief qf those accounts; and that 
they also submitted,, from the same motive^^ to new 
rules qf conduct. 

It being then once proved that the first prc^iagaton 
of the Christian institution did exert activity, and snb* 
ject themselves to great dangers and sufieringSf in eon* 
sequence, and for the sake of an extraordinary, and, I 
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ikivk we may 9ay, of a mimmlaua stOiy of some kind 
et otl»sr; the next ^eat question is. Whether th« 
account which our Seripturea contain be iimX ntory; • 
that which these men deliyered, and for which they 
acted and suffered a3 they did? This question is, m 
d&scty no other than whether the story which Ghris<« 
tiana hate «ow>, be the story which Christians had 
tkeni And of this the following proofs may be de^ 
dnced' from general considerations, and from conside- 
irations prior to any inquiry into the particular reasons 
and teatimonies by which the authority of our histories 
ia supported. 

In the first place, there exists no trace or vestige of 
any other story. It is not, like the death of Cyrus the 
Great, a conipetition between opposite accounts, or 
between the credit of different Idstorians* There is 
not a document, or scrap of account, either cofittempo* 
raiy with the commencemcaf^t of Christianity, or extant 
within many ages after that commencement, which 
sjssigns a history substantially different from ours. 
The remote, brief, and incidental notices of the aBltir, 
which are found in heathen writers, so far as they do 
go, go along with us. They bear testimony to these 
facts:— Ttat the institution originated from Jesus; 
that the Founder was put to death, as a malefactor, at 
Jerusalem, by the authority of the Roman governor, 
Pontius Pilate ; that the religion nevertheless spread 
in that city, and throughout Judea ; and that it was 
propagated thence to distant countries; that the con- 
verts were numerous; that they^suffered great hard- 
ships and injuries for their profession; and that all thin 
took place in the age (^ the world which our books have 
assigned. They go on, further, to describe the manners 
of Christians in terms perfectly confomiable to thft 
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accoufttB extant in dur books; that they were wc^ to 
assemble on a certain day ; that they sang hymns to 
Christ as to a god ; that they bound Aeinselves by an 
oath not to commit any crime, but to abi^xdn from 
theft and adultery, to adhere strictly to their promises^ 
and not to deny money deposited in their hands ^; 
that they worshij^d him who was crucified in Pales- 
tine; that this their first lawgiver had taught tihem that 
they were all brethren ; that they had a great contempt 
for the things of this world, and looked upon them as^ 
common ; that they flew to one another's relief; that 
they cherished strong hopes of immortality ; that Aey 
despised death, and surrendered themselves to SuflSer- 
ings^ This i& the account of writers who viewed the 
subgect at a great distance ; who were unii^rmed and 
iminterested about it. It bears the characters of such 
an account upon the face of it, because it describes 
effects, -namely, the appearance in the world of a new 
religion, and the conversion of great multitudes to it, 
without descending, in the smallest degree, to the detail 
of the transaction upon which it was founded, the in* 



' * See Pliny's Letter.-^Bonnet, in .his liyely way of expressing him- 
self, says, ** Comparing Pliny's Letter wkh the account in the Acts, it 
seems to me that I had not taken up another author, but that I was 
still reading the historian of that extraordinary society.'' This' is 
strong : but there is undoubtedly an affinity, and all the affinity that 
could be expected. 

* " It is incredible what expedition they use when any of their 
friends are known to be in trouble. In a word, they spare nothing 
upon such an occasion; — for these miserable men have no doubt 
they shall be immortal and live for ever : therefore they contemn 
death, and. many surrender themselves to sufferings. Moreover^ 
their first lawgiver has taught them that they are all brethren, when 
once they have turned and renounced the gods of the Greeks, and 
worship this Master of theirs, who was crucified, and engage to live 
according to his laws. They have also a sovereign contempt for all 
the things of this world, and look upon them as common." I^ocian. 
de MortePeregrini, t. i. p. 565, ed..GraBv. 
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terior of the institutiou, the. evidence or arguments 
offered by those who drew over others to it^ Yet still 
here is no contradiction of our story j no other or 
diffemnt story ^et up against it ; but so far a confirma- 
tionof it, as that, in the general points on which the 
heathen account touches, it agrees with that which we 
find in our own books. 

The same may be observed of the very few Jewish 
writers, of that and the adjoining period, which have 
come down to us. Whatever they omit, or whatever 
difficulties we may find in explaining the omission, 
they advance no other history of the transaction than 
that which we acknowledge. Josephus, who wrote 
his Antiquities, or Histoiy of the Jews, about sixty 
years after the commencement of Christianity, in a 
passage generally admitted as genuine, makes mention 
of John under the name of John the Baptist ; that he 
was a preacher of virtue; that he baptized his prose^ 
tytes ; that he was well received by the people ; that 
he was imprisoned and put to death by Herod; and 
that Herod lived in a criminal cohabitation with Hero- 
dias, his brother s wife^. In another passage allowed 
by many, although not without considerable question 
being moved about it, we hear of " James, the brother 
of him who was called Jesus, and of his being put to 
death*." In a third passage, extant in every copy that 
remains of Josepfaus's History, but the authenticity of 
which has nevertheless been long disputed, we have 
an explicit testimony to the substance of our history 
in these words: — " At that time lived Jesus, a wise 
man, if he may be called a man, for he performed 
many wond^ful works. He was a teacher of such 
men as received the truth with pleasure. He' drew 

^ Antiq. I. xviii. cap. v. sect. 1,2. ^ Antiq. 1. xx, cap. ix. sect. J . 

F 
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over to him iQaiiy Jews and GeDtUes. This was the 
Christ; and when Pilate, at the ki3|igati(m of the chief 
men among uis^ had condemned him to the cross, they 
who before had conceived an affection for him^ did 
not cease to adhere to him: fcMr, oa the third day, j^ 
appeared to tihem alive again; the dtvme prophets 
having foretold these and manjr wonderful thipgs 
ccfflicerning him. And the sect of the Christians, so 
called from him, subsists to this time^" Whatever b^ 
cmne of the controversy concerning the g^uiiieness of 
this passage; whdjier Josephus go the yfho^ length 
of our history, which, if the piussage be sincere, he 
does; or whiether he proceed only a very little way 
with us, which, if the passage be rejected, we coiife^^ 
to be the case; still wbnit we asaierted is truc^ th^ he 
gives no other or different history of the subject from 
ours, no other or different account of the origin of the 
institution. And I think also th^t it may with great 
reason be contended, either that the passage m genuii^ 
or that the silence of Josephus w^ design^. Fot, 
although we should lay aside the authority of our own 
books entirely, yet when Tacitus, who wrote not twenty, 
- perhaps not ten years after Josephus, in hi&accoi^^nt of 
a period in which Josephus was nearly thirty yeajcs of 
age, tells us^ that a vast multitude of Christians were 
condemned at Rome; that they derived their d^omi- 
nation from Christ, who, in the reigii of Tiberius, was 
put to dealjb as a criminal by the procurator Pontius 
Pilate ; that the superstition bad spread not only over 
Judea, the source of the evil, but had reached Rome 
also : — when Suetonius, an historian contemporary with 
Tacitus, relates that, in the time of Claudius, the Jews 
were making disturbaQces at Rome, Christus being, 

' Antiq-. l/xviii. c»p.; iii. sect. 3. 
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their lead^; and that, during the reign of Nero, the 
Christians were punished ; under both which en^e- 
i:ors Jos^huj» lived: — when Pliny, who wrote his 
celebrated epiatle not more than thirty years aft^r the 
publication of Jose^us's histcHy,. found the Christioiiii 
in such mimbers in the province of Bithyniat bs U> 
draw Irom him a com^aint that the cwts^on had 
seized cities, towns, and villages, and had so seized 
them as to produce a general desertion of the pubUe 
rites ; and when, as ^ has already been observed, there 
is no reason. fiHT imagining that the ChristiaiDs were 
more numerous in Bithynia than in many other parts 
of the Romto empire: it cannot, I shcmld suj^mnsC) 
after this be believed, th^t the rdigion, and the trans- 
action upon which it was founded, were too obscure 
to engage the attention of Josephus, or to obtain .a 
place in his histoty. Perhaps he did not know how 
to repesent the business, and disposed of his di£^(ml* 
ties by passing it over in silence. Eusebius wrote the 
life, of Constantine, yet onwts entirely the moist remiurk- 
able circumstance in that life, the death of his son 
Crispus; undoubtedly for the reason here given. The 
reserve of Josephus upon the subject of Christianity 
appears also in his passing over the banishment of the 
Jews by Claudius, which Suetonius, we have.seen, has 
recorded with an express reference to Christ. This is 
at least as remarkable as his silence about the infants 
of Bethlehem®. Be, however, the fact, or the cause 
of the omission, in Josephus' what it may, no other or 

* Micbaelis haa Gomputedy and, as it should seem, faidy enough, 
that probably not more than twepl;y children perished by this cruel 
precaution. Michaelis's Introduction to the New Xestament* tcaik»« 
lated by Marsh, vol. i. c. ii. sect. 1 1. 

7 Tbei« is no notice taken pf Christiaqit;y in the ^ishna, a collec- 
tion of Jewish traditions compiled about the year 180; althpugh iti 

f2 
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different history on the Subject htus been given by him, 

or is pretended to have been given. 

But, further : the whole series of Christian writers^ 
from the first age of the institution down to the pre- 
sent, in their discussions, apologies, aorgumehts, and 
contW)V€irsies, proceed upon the general story which 
our Scriptures contjain, and upon no other. The main 
facts, the principQ.1 agents, are alike in all. This 
argument will appear to be of great force, when it is 
known that we are able to trace back the series of 
writers to a contact with the historical books of ther 
New Testament, and to the age of the first emissaries 
of the religion, and to deduce it, by an unbroken^ con- 
tinuation, from that end of the train to the present. 

The remaining letters of the apostles (and what more 
original than their letters can we have?) though writ- 
t€fn without the remotest design of transmitting liie 
history of Christ, or of Christianity, to* future ages, or 
even of making it known to their contemporaries, inci- 
dentally disclose to us the following circumstances : — 
Christ's descent and family; his innocence; the meek- 
ness and gentleness of his character (a recognition 
which goes to the whole gospel history) ; his exalted 
natiire ; his circumcision ; his transfiguration ; his life 
of opposition and suffering ; his patience and resigna- 
tion; the appointment of the eucharist, and the man- 
ner of it ; his agony ; his confession before Pontius 

contains a Tract, " De cultu peregrine/' of strange or idolatrous wor- 
ship: yet it cannot be disputed, but that Christianity was perfectly 
well known in the world at this time. There is extremely little no- 
tice of the subject in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled about the year 
300, and= not much more in the Babylonish Talmud, of the year .500^ 
although both these works are of a religious nature, aud although, 
when the first was compiled, Christianity was on the point of becom- 
ing the religion of the state, and, when the latter was published, had 
been so for two hundred year^ 
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Pilate; his stripes, crucifixion, and burial;' his resur- 
rection; his appearance, after it, first to Peter, then to 
the rest of the apostles ; his ascension into heaven ; 
and his designation to be the future judge of man- 
kind; — the stated residence of the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem ; the working of miracles by the first preachers of 
the gospel, who were also the hearers of Christ®; — 
the successful propagation of the religion; the perse- 
cution of its followers ; the miraculous conversion of 
Paul; miracles virrought by himself, and alleged ux 
his controversies with his adversaries, and in letters to 
the persons amongst whom they were wrought ; finally, 
that MIRACLES were the signs of an apostle ^. 

In an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas, the 
companion of Paul, probably genuine, certainly be- 
longing to that age, we have the sufierings of Christ, 
his choice of apostles and their number, his passion, 
the scarlet robe, the vinegar and gall, the mocking 
and piercing, the casting lots for his coat *^, his resur- 
rection on the eighth (i. e. the first day of the week "), 
and the commemorative distinction of that day; his 
manifestation after his resurrection; and, lastly, his as- 

* Heb^ ii. 3. "How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion, which, at the first, began lo be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed unto us hy them that heard him, God also bearing them wit- 
ness, both with signs and wonders, and with diverd miracles, and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost?" 1 allege this epistle without hesitation; for, 
whatever doubts may have been raised about its author, there can be 
none concerning the age in which it was written. No epistle in the 
collection carries about it more indubitable marks of antiquity than 
this does. It speaks, for instance, throughout, of the temple as then 
standing, and of the worship of the temple as then subsisting. — Heb. 
viii. 4, " For, if be were on earth, he should mt be a priest, seeing 
there are priests that offer according to the law.?' — Again, Heb. xiii. 
10, " We have an altar whereof they have no right to eat which serve 
the tabernacle." 

9 « Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in al! pa- 
tience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds." « 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

''^ Ep. Bar. c. vii. * »« Ibid, c, vL 
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tension. We have also his miracles generally but posi- 
tively referred to in the following words : " Finally, 
teaching the people of Israel, and doing many wonders 
and signs among them^ he preached to them, and 
showed the exceeding great love which he bare to- 
wards them ^^." s 

In an epistle of Oletiient, a hearer of St. Paul, al- 
though written for a purpose remotely connected with 
the Christian history, we have the resurrection of 
Christ, and the subsequent mission of the apostles, 
recorded in these satisfactory terms : " The apostles 
having preached to us from our Lord Jesus Christ 
from God : — Fory having received their command, and 
being thoroughly assured of the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, they went abroad, publishing that 
the kingdom of God was at hand ^^." We find no- 
ticed also the humility yet the power of Christ ^^, his 
descent from Abraham, his crucifixion. We have 
Peter and Paul represented as faithful and righteous 
pillars of the church ; the numerous sufferings of Pe- 
ter; the bonds, stripes, and stoning of Paul, and more 
particularly, his extensive and unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, 
though only a brief hortatory letter, we have the humi- 
lity, patience, tsufferings, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, together with the apostolic character of St. Paul, 
distinctly recognised ^^. Of this same father we are 
ialso assured by Irenaeus, that he (Irenaeus) had heard 
him relate " what he had received from eye-witnesses 
concerning the Lord, both concerning his miracles and 
his doctrines ^^." 

** Ep* Bar. c. v. '^ Ep, Clem. Rom* c. xliu 

'.* Ep. Clem. Rom. c. xvi. 's p^^j gp ^ pj^^j^ ^ ^^ ^^ j|^ y| 

'** Ir. ad Flor. ap. Euseb. lib. V. c. 20. 
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In ^e rezoaixiiDg works of Ignatius, the contempo- 
rary of Polycarp, larger thaii those of Poly carp (yet, 
like thosa of Polycaarp^ treating of subjects in nowise 
leading to ai^ recital of the Christian history), the 
occasional allusions are proportionably more numer- 
otis. The descent of Christ from David, his mother 
Mary, hss miraculous conception, the star at his birth, 
his baptism by John, the reason assigned for it, his 
appeal to the prophets, the ointment poured on his 
head, his sufferings under Pontius Pilate and Herod 
the tetrarch, his resurrection, this Lord s Day called 
and kept in commemoration of it, and the eucharist, 
in both its parts,— * are unequivocally referred to. — 
Upon the resurrection, this writer is even circumstan- 
tial. He mentions the apostles' eating and drinking 
with Christ after he had risen ; their feeling and their 
handling him ; from which last circumstance Ignatius 
raises this just reflection :— " They believed, beiqg con- 
vinced both by his flesh and spirit : for this cause, they 
dei^ised death, and were found to be above it ^^." 

. Quadratus, of the same age with Ignatius, has left 
us the following noble testimony : — " The works of 
our Saviour were always conspicuous, for they were 
real ; both those that were healed, and those that were 
raised from tihte dead ; who were seen not only when 
they were healed or raised, but for a long time after- 
wards ; not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, but 
also after his departure, and for a good while after it, 
insomuch that some of them have reached to our 
times ^.'' 

Justin Martyr came little more than thirty years 
after Quadratus. From Justin's works, which are 
still eicttnt, might be collected a tolerably complete 

'7 Ad Srnyr. c* iii: '• Ap. Euseb. H. E. lib. iv. c. 3. 
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account of Christ s life, in all points agreeing \tith 
that which is delivered in our Scriptures; taJ^en in*^ 
deed, in iai great measure, from those Scriptures, but 
still proving that this account, and no other, was the 
account known and extant in that age. The mira* 
cless, in particular, which form the part of Christ's 
history most material to be traced, stand fully and 
distinctly recognised in the following passage : — " He 
healed those who had been blind, and deaf, and lame ^ 
from their birth ; causing, by his word, one to leap, 
another to hear, and a third to see: and, by raising 
the dead, and making them to live, he iuduced, by his 
works, the men of that age to know him ^^." 

It is unnecessary to carry these citations lower, be^ 
cause the history, after this time, occurs in ancient 
Christian writings as familiarly as it is wont to do in 
modem sermons; — ^occurs always the same in sub- 
stance, and always that which our evangelists repre- 
sent. 

This is not only true of those writings of Christians 
which are genuine, and of acknowledged: authority ; 
but it is, in a great measure, true of all their anoient 
writings which remain; although some of these may 
have been erroneously ascribed to authors to whom 
they did not belong, or may contain false accounts, or 
may appear to be undeserving of credit, or never in* 
deed to have obtained any. Whatever fables they 
have mixed with the narrative, they preserve the mar 
terial parts, the leading facts, as we have them ; and, 
so far as they do this, although they be evidence of 
nothing else, they are evidence that these points were 
Jixed, were received and acknowledged by all Chris- 
tians in the ages in which the books were lyrittoi. At 

*9 Just. Dial, cuiii Tryph. p. 288, cd. ThirJ. . 
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leaat it may be asserted, that, in the plaices where we 
were most likely to meet with such thi£^, if such 
things had existed^ no reliques appear of aiiy story 
substantially difierent from tiie present, as the cause, 
or as the pretence, of the institution. 

Now, that the OTiginal story, this story delivered by 
the first preaches of the institution, should have died 
away so entirely as to have left no record or memorial 
of its existence; although so many records and memo- 
rials of the time and transaction remain; and that 
another story should have stepped into its place, and 
gained exclusive possession of the belief of all who 
professed themselves disciples of the institution, is be- 
yond any example of the corruption of even oral tra* 
dition^ and still less consistent with the experience of 
written history : and this improbability, which is very 
great, is rend^ed still greater by the reflection, that 
no such change as the oblivion of one story, and the 
substitution of another, took place in any future period 
of the Christian era. Christianity hath travelled 
through dark and turbulent ages ; nevertheless it came 
out of the cloud and the storm such, in substance, as 
it entered in. Many additions were made to the pri- 
mitive history, and these entitled to different degrees 
of, credit; many doctrinal errors also were from time 
to time grafted into the public creed ; but still the 
original story remained, and remained the same. In 
all its principal parts it has been fixed from the be- 
ginning. . 

Thirdly: The religious rites and usages that. pre- 
vailed amongst the early disciples of Christianity were 
such as belonged to, and sprung out of, the narrative 
now in our hands; which accordancy shows that it 
was the narrative upoii which these persons acted, and 
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late. A ;remaf Jcable instance of tins kkkd is the ascm-i^ 
^iofiy nhick is, not meaitioiis^ by St. John in iis ;^ace, 
at the coaiclusKm of his history^ but which is plainly 
referred to in the fdbwing words of the sixth chap- 
ter ^^ ; ^ What and if ye shall see the Son of man as- 
.ccyod up where he was before ?" And still more posi- 
tively in the words which. Christ, according to our 
eyang^listj spoke to Maxy after his resurrection : — 
" Touch me jiot, for I am not yet ascended to my Fa^ 
ther : but go unto, my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto, my Father and your Father, unto my God 
and your God ^^." This can only be accounted for by 
the supposition that St. John wrote under a sense 
of the notoriety of Christ's ascension, amongst those 
by .whom his book was likely to be read. The same 
account must also be given of St Matthew's omission 
of the same important fact. The thing was very well 
known, and it did not occur to the historian that it 
was necessary to add any particulars concerning it, 
Jt agrees also with, this solution, and with no other, 
that neither Matthew, nor John, disposes of the per- 
son of our Lord in any manner whatever. Other in- 
timations in St. John's Gospel of the then general 
notoriety, of the story are the following: His manner 
of introducing his narrative (ch. i. ver. 15): " John 
bare witness of » him, and cried, saying," — evidently 
presupposes that his readers knew who John was* 
His rapid parenthetical reference to John's imprison- 
ment, "for John.was not yet cast into prison^^" could 
only come from a writer whose mind was in the habit 
of considering John s imprisonment as perfectly noto- 
rious. The description of Andrew by the addition, 

*' Also John, iii. 13, and xvi. 28. ** John, xx. J 7. 
. !^ Joho, iii. ^4. . . 
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** Simon PetCT^s brortier**," takes it for gtanted that 
Simon Peter wa» well known; His name had not 
been m^itioned before. The evangelist's noticing^ 
the prevailing migqonstruction of a discourse which 
Christ held with the beloved disciple, proves that the 
characters and the disconirse were already public. 
And the observation which these instances afford is of 
equal validity for the purpose of the present argument, 
whoever were the authors of the histories. 

These four circumstances ;— first, the recognition 
of the account in its principal parts,'by a series of suc- 
ceeding writers; secondly, the total absence of any 
account of the origin of the religion substantially dif- 
fwent from ours ; thirdly, the early and extensive pre- 
valence of rites and institutions, which result from our 
account; fourthly, our account bearing, in its con- 
struction, proof that it is an account of facts, which 
were known and believed at the time ; are sufficient, I 
conceive, to support an assurance, that the story which 
we have now is, in general, the story which Chris- 
tians had at the beginning. I say in general; by 
which term I mean, that it is the same in its texture 
and in its principal facts. For instance, I make no 
doubt, for the reasons above stated, but that the resur- 
rection of the Founder of religion was always a part of 
the Christian story- Nor can a doubt of this remain 
upon the mind of any one who reflects that the resur- 
rection is, in some form or other, asserted, referred to, 
or assumed, in every Christian writing, of every de* 
scription, which hath come down to us» 

And if our evidence stopped here, we should have 
a strong case to offer: for we should have to allege, 
ihat in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, a certain numb^sr 
*♦ John, i. 40. ** John, xxi. %^ 
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of persons wrt about an attempt of eltablUhing a new^ 
religion in the world; in the proseciitimi of which 
purpose, diey voluntarily encounti^ed great 4ang^*s, 
undertook great labours, sustained great sufferings, all 
fer a miraculous 3tory, whieJi they published wherever 
they came : and that the resurrection of a dead man, 
wh(mi during his life they had followed and accom- 
panied, was a constant part of this story. I know no- 
thing in the above statement which can, with any ap- 
peariuice of reason, be disputed ; and I know nolAung, 
in the history of the human specie^ similar to it. 



CHAP. VIIL 

There is satisfactory evideme that manyy professifig 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracleSy 
passed their lives in labours^ dangers, and suffer- 
ingSy voluntarily undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered^ and solely in conse- 
gt4ence of their belief of those accounts; and that 
they also submitted^ from the same rmtiveSy to new 
rules of conduct. 

That the story which we have now is> in the nmin, 
the story which the apostles pubhshed is, I think, 
nearly certain, from the considerations which have been 
proposed. But whether, when we come to the parti- 
culars, and the detail of the narrative, the historical 
books of the New Testammt be deserving of credit as 
histories, so that a fact ought to' be accounted true, 
because it is found in them ; or whether they are entitled 
to be considered as repre^nting the accounts which^ 
tme or false, tibie apostles published; whether thek 
authority, in either of these views, can be trusted to, is 
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a ppint whick neeessaxily depends upon what we know . 
of tbe books, aad of their^ authi^rs. 

Now, in treating of this part of our argument, the 
first and mp^t material obsc^ation upon tlu^ subject is, 
that such was the situation of the authors to whom the 
four Gospels are ascribed, that, if any one of the four 
be genuine, it is sufficient for our purpose. The re- 
ceived author of the first was an (»iginal apostle and 
emissary of the religion. The received author of the 
second was an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time, to 
whose hous0 the apostles wwe woot to resort, and 
himself an attendant upon one of the most eminent of 
that number. The received author of the third, was 
a stated companion and fellow-traveller of the most 
active of all the teachers of the religion, and in the 
course of his travels frequently in the society of the 
original apostles. The received author of the fourth, 
as well as of the first, was one of these apostles. No 
stronger evidence of the truth of a history can arise 
from the situation of the historian than what is- here 
offered. The authors of all the histories lived at the 
time and upoii. the spot The authors of two of the 
histories were present at many of the scenes which 
they describe; eye-witnesses of the &cts, ear*witaesses 
of the discourses; writing from personal knowledge 
and recollection ; and, what strengthens their testi- 
mony, writing upon a sul^eet in which their minds 
w^e de^ly engaged, and in which, as they must have 
been very frequently reputing the accounts to others^ 
the passage of the history would be kept continually 
alive in their memory. Whoever reads the Gospels 
(and they ought to be read for this particular purpose), 
will find in than not merely a general affirmation o£ 
miraculous powers, but detailed circumstantial ac?: 
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counts of miracles, with specifications of time, pkee^ 
and persons; and these accounts many 'and various. 
In the Gospels, therefore, which bear the names of 
Matthew and John, these narratives, if th^ really pro- 
ceeded from these men, must either be true, as far as 
the fidelity of human recollection is usually to be de- 
pended upon, that is, must be true in substance, and 
in their principal parts (which is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of proving a supernatural agency), or they must 
be wilful and meditated falsehoods. Yet the writers 
who fabricated and uttered these fitlsehoods, if they be 
such, are of the number of those who, unless the whole 
contexture of the Christian story be a dream, sacri- 
ficed their ease and safely in the cause, and for a pur- 
pose the most inconsistent that is possible with dfe- 
honest intentions. They were villains for no end but 
to teach honesty, and martyrs without the least pros- 
pect of honour or advantage. 

The Gospels which bear the name of Mark and 
Luke, although not the narratives of eye-witnesses, 
are, if genuine, removed from that only by one degree. 
They are the narratives of coritemporajy writers — ^of 
writers themselves mixing with the business ; oae of 
the two probably living in the place which was the 
principal scene of action ; both living in habits bf so- 
ciety and correspondence with those who had been 
present at the transactions which they relate. The 
latter of them accordingly tells us (and with apparent 
sincerity, because he tells it without pretending to per- 
sonal knowledge, and without claiming for his work 
greater authority than belonged to it), that the things 
which were believed amongst Christians, came fipom 
those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word ; that he had traced accounts up 
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to their source; and that he was prepared to instruct 
kh reader in the certainty of the things which he re- 
lated \ ^ Very few histories lie so close to their facts ; 
very few historians are so nearly connected with the 
subject of their narrative, or possess such means of 
authentic information, as these. 

The situation of the writers applies to the truth of 
the facts which they record. But at present we use 
their testimony to a point somewhat short of this, 
namely, that the facts recoi^ded in the Gospels, whether 
true or false, are the facts, and the sort of facts, which 
the original preachers of the religion alleged. Strictly 
sp^dking, I am concerned cwily to show, that what the 
Gospels contain is the same as what the apostles 
preaclied. Now, how stands the proof of this point? 
A set of men went about the world, publishing a story 
composed of miraculous accounts (for miraculous from* 
the very nature and exigency of the case they must 
have been) ; and. Upon the strength of these accounts, 
called upon mankind to quit the religion in which they 
had been educated, and to take up, thenceforth, a new 
system of opinions, and new rules of action. What 
is more in attestation of these accounts, that is, in sup- 
port of an institution of which these accounts were the 
foimdation, is, that the same men voluntarily exposed 
themselves to harassing and perpetual labours, dan- 
gers, and suffaings. We want to know what these 
accounts were. We have the particulars, i. e. many- 
particulars, from two of their own number. We have 

' Why should not the candid and modest preface of this historian 
be believed, as well aa that which Dion Cassius pre6xes to his Life of 
Commodus? ''These things and the following I write not from the 
report of others, but from my own knowledge and observation.'^ ( 
see no reason to doubt but that both passages describe truly enough 
the situation of the authors. 
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tbom frpm an «;tte]Qd^»t of one of the Eumlx^, and whcv 
there is reason to believe, was an inhabitant of Jenir 
salem s^t the time. We have them from a fourth wnr 
tear, who OLCcpmpanied the most laJxHrfioiis miasionaiy 
of the institution in hi^ travels ; who, in the course of 
these travels, was frequently brought into the society 
of the rest; and who, let it be observed, begins his 
narrative by telling us that he is about to relate the 
things which had been ddiveied by those who were 
ministers of the word, and eye-witnesses of the fects. 
I do not know what information can he more saiisfacr 
t«ry than this. We may, perhaps, perceive the force 
and value of it.more seoi^ibly, if we reflect how reqmr- 
mff we should have been if we had wanted it Sup- 
posing it to be sufficiently proved, that the religion now 
pi^ofes^ed dmong us owed its original to the preaching 
mad ministry of a numb^ of men, who, about ^hteen • 
C^^ries ago> set forth in the world a new sysfcan <rf 
religious opinions^ founded upcm certain extraordinajy 
things which they related of a wonderful person wIk> 
had appeared in Judea :' suppose it to be ako suffix* 
Qiently proved, that^ in the course and prosecution of 
their ministry, these men had subjected <th«n3elv^ to 
extreitie hardships, &tigue, and pa-il ; but suppose the 
accounts which th^ published had not been cmnmit- 
ted to writing till 9onte ages after their timsas, or 2it leaat 
that no histories, but what had been composed som^ 
a^es afterwaardj», had reached our hands ; we abmld 
have said, and with reaaon,. that we were willing to 
believe these men under the circumstances in which 
they delivered their testimony, but that we did not,, at 
this day, know with sufficient evidence what their: 
testimony was. Had we received the particulars of 
it from any of their own number,, from any of those 
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"Who lived alid convened -^iH them, from any of their 
heaters, Or eveii frdm any of thei^ cctotdnijkilraii^, we 
shtjfdld hatve had ^^mtthitig to tely Upovt. Now, if 
out books be genuine, We have ril these. We haVd 
the V^ry sped^al bf Motih^tioii Which, as it kppedr^ to 
me, oui* ima^iiation Wdiild hltte carved otlt for us, if 
if had been Wanting. 

Bttt I have said, thact, if dti^ arte of tiie fovtr Gos- 
pels b^ gettuih^, w€f have not otily dit^i historical 
testimony to the jfK)itot We coiitend fbr, but testimdny 
which, So far as that point is coiiCertied, c^toiot rea- 
stoably be rgectfed. If the first Gospd Was really 
Writferi by MstttheW, we hav^ the narrative ef one 
of the number, from which t6 judge what Were the 
miracles, and the kiiid of ihiracles. Which the apostles 
attributed to Jesus. Although, for argument's sak^,^ 
and only for sirglinient's sfake. We shouM allow th&t 
this Gospel had been erroneously dise!rib^ to Mat- 
thew ; yet, if the Gbspd of St. J6hii bef genuine, thef 
observation holds With no less^ strength. Again, al* 
thotigh the Gospels berth of Matthew tod John could 
be supposed to be spurious, y6t, if the OoSpel of St. 
Luke v^ere tTtily the composition of that person, or of 
any person, be hi^ name what i» might. Who was ac-^ 
tUally in the situation iii which th^ au!ih6r of thaf 
Gospel profess^ himself to have beJ6n, o* if tfce Goi^- 
pel which besttis <he n^Wie off Mark real^^ proceeded 
from him ; we still, even ttpott the lowest supposition, 
posifess the a<*dounts of otfe writer at leaSst, who was 
rtot onty Contemporary with- the aposftles, but afiSso- 
^iat^d With them in their mhiistty; Whidh authoriff' 
dee*rfls sufficient, when thfi qu^ion is simply what it 
was which th^tf apdStl^s «fcdv*iced. 

I tlrink it matferial t6 hUVe this Wdl Aoticf^. The' 

g2 
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New Testament contams a great number of distinct 
writings, the genuineness of any of which is ahnost 
sufficient to prove the truth of the religion ; it cour 
t^ins, however, four .distinct histories, the genuineness 
of any one of which is perfectly sufficient. If, there- 
fore, we must be considered as encountering the risk 
of error in assigning the authors of our books, we are 
entitled to the advantage of so many separate proba- 
bilities. And although it should appear that some of 
the evangelists had seen and used each other's works, 
this, discovery, whilst it subtracts indeed from their 
characters as testimonies strictly independent, dimi- 
nishes, I conceive, little, either their separate authority 
(by which I mean the authority of any one that is 
genuine), or their mutual confirmation. For let the 
most disadvantageous supposition possible be made 
concerning them; let it be allowed, what I should 
have no great difliculty in admitting, that Mark com- 
piled his history almost entirely from those of Matthew 
and Luke; and let it also for a moment be supposed 
that these histories were not, in fact, written by Mat- 
thew and Luke ; yet, if it be true that Mark, a con- 
temporary of the apostles, living in habits of society 
with the apostles, a fellow-traveller and fellow-labourer 
with some of them ; if, I say, it be true that this per- 
son made the compilation, it follows, that the writings 
fi'om which he made it existed in thetime of the apos- 
tles, and not only so, but that they were then in such 
esteem and credit, that a companion of the apostles 
formed a Jiistory out of them. Let the Gospel of Mark 
be called an epitome of that of Matthew ; if a person 
in the situation in which Mark is described to have 
been, actually made the epitome, it affords the strongest 
possible attestation to the character of the originaL 
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Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, and in 
the order of words. Have been traced out between the 
Gospel of Matthew and that of Luke; which concur- 
rence cannot be easily explained otherwise than by 
supposing, either that Luke had consulted Matthew's 
history, or what appears to me in nowise incredible, 
that minutes of some of Christ's discourses, as well as 
brief memoirs of some passages of his life, had been 
committed to writing at the time ; and that such written 
accounts had by both authors been occasionally ad- 
-mitted into their histories. Either supposition is per- 
fectly consistent with the acknowledged formation of 
St. Luke s narrative, who professes not to write as an 
eye-witness, but to have investigated the original of 
every account which he delivers ; in other words, to 
have collected them from such documents and testimo- 
nies as he, who had the best opportunities of making 
inquiries, judged to be authentic. Therefore, allow- 
ing that this writer also, in some instances, borrowed 
from the Gospel which we call Matthew's, and once 
more allowing, for the sake of stating the argument, 
that that Gospel was not the production of the author 
to whom we ascribe it ; yet still we have, in St. Luke's 
Gospel, a history given by a writer immediately con- 
nected with the transaction, with the witnesses of it, 
with the persons engaged in it, and composed from 
materials which that person, thus situated, deemed to 
be safe sources of intelligence : in other words, what- 
ever supposition be made concerning any or all the 
other Gospels, if St. Luke's Gospel be genuine, we 
have in it a credible evidence of the point which we 
maintain. 

The Gospel according to St. John appears to be, 
and is on all hands allowed to be, an independent les-^ 
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l^fmy, Mrictly and properly so palled. Notwith- 
i^t^nding, tJ^rejEbre, wy ^wexion, ojr wppo^ coflf 
nexiop> between som^ of tlie Qosp^b^ I Bgain r^p^ 
Yfl^^t I before ^s^^ that tf a^y one pf tb^ fow be g^ 
n^i^e, we baye, in that one, strong r^aso^, from the 
character a^d situation pf the lyriter, to believe that we 
ppspe^ the s^ccoi^nts which th^ original emi^sari^ pf 
the re^gion delivered- 

S^ppndly: In trefLti^g of the w]ritt^ eyid^icqs of 
Ohristi^ty) ^ei7A to thw ^eparqte, we are to gopside)^ 
their ?^gr?gate authority. Now, there i? in the ^yan- 
g^Uc history a cumulation of testimony which belopgs 
hardly tp any other history, but which our habituajt 
uapde of refidiRg the scriptures wmetimeB cawse^ us to 
pverlppk. When a pa^^g^ in ftay wise relating to 
the histPTy pf Christ, is rec^d to us put of th^^ epistle of 
Clemeus Rpma^us, the epistles pf Iguatius, of Pply- 
c^rp, or from Wy other writing of that age^ we aye 
imm^^tply sensible of the confirmation which it af- 
foydfl to th^ Scfiptqre aajovoit. Here is a J^cw wit- 
DQS^, Now, if wp had been accustomed to rc^d th^ 
Qpspel pf JVJatthew alone, a»d had knpWIi that of 
Lv^e onfy a^ th^ geneirality of Clffisti^ps knpw the 
w^tings p^ th^ apostoUfial ^ers, th^t i% had kuQWft 
that such ^ writing w«s extwt wd acknowledged ; 
whe^ wp came^ fokr th^ fir^t time, tp Ippk ipto what it 
ppntained, and fpvu^d ms^^y pf th^ fact* which Matthew 
rep.9prded, re^ord^d .*Jjsa there^. mwy Pther fg^pt§. of a, 
similw ^a^ure add?dj wd th^^ughput t^e whpl§ work 
th^ sa^E^e gpneif^l ^ifij^ of tr»r^gftctip^8 stated, Wd th^ 
s^jiiQ geiifiT^ qharai?ter of the ppr^c© ^hp i^as th? nub- 
ject of the history preserved, I apprehend that W? 
shquld feel pmr jfmi^ ^tfcft^gly imF^*^?^ hy thi^ «Jis- 
cewry of fresh f Yidenoe, We ^SwM M a* fWPTf^ 
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6f the same sentimeot iti fiirst te^kg the Odi^l bf 
St. John. That of St. Mark pcrixaps would strike us 
as an alrndgfiieut of the history with which we were 
ali^eady acquainted; but we should natunB^y reflect, 
that if that history was abridged by 6u<^ a person as 
Mark, or by any pereon of so ewfly an age, it afforded 
one of the highest possible attestations to the value of 
Ae work. This successive disclosure of proof woidd 
leave us assured, that there must have been at least some 
reality in a story which not one, but nmny, had takcoi 
in hand to commit to writihg. The veiy existence of 
four separate hist<^es would satisfy us that the sub^ 
ject had a foundation; and when, amidst the vari^ 
which the different mformatiou of the different writers 
had supplied to their accounts, or which their differrat 
choice and judgment in selecting their materials had 
produced, we observed many facts to stand the sama 
in all ; of these facts, at least, we should conclude, 
that they were fixed in their credit and publicity. If, 
afi^er this, we should come to the knowledgebf a di»^ 
tmct history, and that also of the same age witib the 
rest, taking up the subject where the others had left 
it, and carrying on a narrative of the effects produced 
in the world by the extraordinary causes of which we 
had already h^em mformed, and which effects subsist 
at this day, we should think the reality of the origi- 
nal story in no little degree establish^ by this sup^ 
plement. If subsequent inquiries should htmg to 
our knowledge, one after anokh^, letters written by 
some of the principal sigents in the businei^ upon the 
business, and during the time of their activity and 
concern in it, assuming all along and recognising the 
original story, agitating the questions that arose out of 
k, pressing the legations wbfch resulted from it, 
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giving advice and directions to those who acted upon 
it; I conceive that .we should find, in every one .of 
these, a still further support to the conclusion we had 
formed. At present, the weight of this successive con- 
firmation is, in a great measiure, unperceived by us. 
The evidence does not appear to us what it is ; for, 
being fix>m ouix infancy accustomed to regard the New 
Testament as one book, we see in it only one testi- 
mony. The vhole occurs to us as a single evid€«ce; 
and its different parts, jiot as distinct attestations, but 
as different portiojtis only <jf the same. Yet in this 
coiiiception of the subject we are certainly mistaken ; 
for the very discrepancies among the several docu- 
ments which form our volume. prove, if all other proof 
were wanting, that in their original composition they 
were separate, and most of them independent produc- 
tions. 

If we dispose our ideas in a different order, the matter 
stands thus : — Whilst the transaction was rec^it, and 
thfi original witnesses were at hand to relate it; and 
whilst the apostles were busied in preaching and Irayd- 
ing, in collecting disciples, in forming and regulating 
societies of converts, in supporting themselves against 
opposition; whilst they exercised their ministry under 
the harassings of frequent ^persecution, and in a state 
of almost continual alarm, it is not probable that, in 
this engaged, anxious, and unsettled condition of life^ 
they would think immediately of writing histories for 
the information of the public pr of posterity ^ Birt it 
is very probable that emergencies might draw from 

* This thought occurred to Eusebius : " Nor were the apostles of 
Chnst greatly concerned about the writing of books, being engaged 
in a more excellent ministry, which is above all human power/' 
Eccles. Hist. 1. iii. c. 24. — The same consideration accounts also for 
the paucity of Christian writings in the first century of its era. 
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some of them occasional letters upon the subject of 
their mission, to converts, or to societies of converts, 
with which they were connected; or that they might 
address written discourses and exhortations to the dis- 
ciples of the institution at large, which would be 
received and read with a respect proportioned to the 
character of the writer. AeocHxats in the mean time 
would get abroad of the extraordinary things that had 
been passing, written with different degrees of infor- 
mation and correctness. The extension of the Chris- 
tisffli society, which could no Icmger be instructed by a 
personal intercourse with the apostles, and the possible 
circulation of imperfect or erroneous narratives, would 
soon teach some amongst them the expediency of send- 
ing forth authentic memoirs of the life and doctrine of 
their Master. When accounts appeared authorized 
by the name, and credit, and situation of the writers, 
recommended or recognised by the apostles and first 
preachy of the religion, or found to coincide with 
what the apostles and first preachers of the religion 
had taught, other accounts would fall into disuse and 
neglect ; whilst these, maintaining their reputation (as, 
if genuine and well founded, they would do) under the 
test of time, inquiry, and contradiction, might be ex- 
pected to make their way into the hands of Chri^tiaiis 
of all countries of the world. 

This seems the natural progress of the business ; and 
with this the records in our possession, and the evi- 
dence concerning them, correspond. We have remain^ 
ing, in the first fdace, many letters of the kind above 
described, which have been preserved with a care and 
fidelity answering to ihe respect with which we may 
suppose that such letters would be received. But as 
these lettas were not written to prove the truth of ^e 
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Christian rel]gk>i:i, in tlie sense in which we r^ard 
that question ; nor to convey information of fiacts, of 
which those to whom the letters were written had been 
previously in&rmed; we are not to look in them for 
any thing more than incidental allusions to the Ghris^ 
tian history. We are able, however, to gather from 
these documents v^ious particukr attestations^^ which 
have been ahready oiumerated ; and this is a species of 
written evidence, as far as it goes, in the highest de* 
gree satis^ctory, and>in point of time perhaps the first. 
But for our more circumstantial information, we have, 
in the next place, five direct histories, bearing the 
names of persons acquainted, by their situation, with 
the truth of what they relate, and three of ^dvem pur* 
porting, in the very body of the narrative, to be written 
by such persons; of which books we know that some 
were in the hands of those who were contemporaries 
of the apostles, and that, in the age immediately pos* 
terior to that, they were, in the hands, we may say, of 
every one, and received by Christians with so much 
respect and deference, as to be constantly quoted and 
referred to by them, without any doubt of Ae truth of 
their accounts. They were treated as such histories, 
proceeding from such authorities, might expect to be 
treated. In the preface to one of our histories, vre 
have intimations left us of the existence of someancienl 
accounts which are now losL There is nothing in 
this circumstance that can surprise us. It was to be 
expected, from the magnitude and novelty of the ooci^ 
sion, that such accounts would swarm. When better 
&€coui£ts camie fbrth, these died away» Ow present 
histories superseded odiers. Theiy soon acquired a 
eharacter and established a reputation which does not 
i^ipear to have belonged to any atkar: that, at least. 
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q$(a be proYt^ copcf^og th<$Q which ooxmot be 
jf pydi coniperm»g iay other. 

But to i©t»m to the pomt which led to theBe reflec- 
tiop9f By (^UMiid^TOg our records m either of the two 
vie W15 m which we have represeated thew, we «hall 
pfsrcseiTO that we possess a coUectim of^prcKf^, and not 
» D^^ 07 fiolitaiy testimony; foid that the wntten 
evidejice is of such a kind, end comen to ua in sueh a 
9i9ii^ 9» the natural ord^ raid progress of things, in 
Ae mfaucy of the in^^iitutioii, todght be cacpected to 
produoe* 

Thirdly: The geuuiiJeResB of the hirtorical books of 
Hkt New Tefitament k undoubtedly a pwnt of import* 
ance, because the iM3!€atigth of their evidcaioe is aug- 
me»tQd by ovr knowledge of the situatifHi of dieir 
^uthpi^j ibeir relation to the subjeo^ a»d the part 
whiph they sustained i» the trausactiou ; aad the testi- 
moiue§ wWoh we ^e able to produce, compoaie a firm 
giH^^nd pf p^^uaaio^ that the Gospels were written by 
tjbe perpcw;^ whp^e ximxm they bear. Nevertheless I 
^\w% be allowed to state, that to the argument which 
I %m €«idQ^vQuripg to maintain, thi^ point is not esa^v- 
tia] ; I meaot;, $0 e^s^ntial as that the fate of the argu-* 
mfin% depwds \*poaii it The qu^jrtioa befcw^ us is, 
whether ^§ Gospeb exhibit the story which the apos- 
tlei^ l^d first eiuisfsarie^ of the religion published, and 
for wittch they acted and suffeired in the nmnuier in 
w^i^h, for scMfnp H^imc^ulow rtotry or other, they did act 
^d suflSgr. ^Qyf W> w ^wppoae that we pouaested no 
qikm i^fiormaiion copceming these books^ ihm that they 
W4fe Tfrittep by ««rly dieoiplw of Christianily j that 
they wer^. known wd r^ dwii^ the time, or wear the 
tm^ af the origi^^l apostles of the religion ; that by 
CS^S^tl^^ ^h^m the apps^tJea insirncted, by «ocieti«a 
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of Christiaiis which the apostles founded, thes^ books 
were received (by which term " received," I meaii that 
they were believed to contain authentic accounts of the 
transactions upon which the religion rested, and ac- 
counts which were accordingly used, repeated, and 
relied upon), this reception would be a valid proof that 
these, books, whoever were the authors of them, must 
have accorded with what the apostles taught. A 
reception by the first race of Christians is evidence 
that they agreed with what the first teachers of the 
religion delivered. In particular, if they had not 
iagreed with what the apostles themselves preached, 
how could they have gained credit in churches and 
societies which the apostles established? 
• Now the fact of their early existence, and not only 
of their existence but their reputation, is made out by 
some ancient testimonies which do not happen to 
specify the names of the writers : add to which, what 
hath been already hinted, that two out of the foiur 
Gospels contain averments in the body of the history, 
which, though they do not 'disclose the names, fix the 
tiipe and situation of the authors, viz. that one was 
written by an eye-witness of the sufferings of Christ, 
the other by a ccHit^nporary of the apostles. In the 
Gospel of St. John (xix. 35), after describing the 
crucifixion, with the particular circumstance of pierc- 
ing Christ's side with a spear, the historian adds, as 
for himigelf, '' And he that saw it bare record, and his 
record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye might believe." Ag^ (xxi. 24), after relating a 
conv^sation which passed between Peter and " the 
disciple," as it is there expressed, " whom Jesus loved,'* 
it is added, " this is the disciple which testifieth of 
these things, and wrote these things." This testimony. 
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I 

let it be remarked, is not the less worthy of r^aid be- 
cause it is, in «one view, imperfect. The n^une is not 
menticmed; which, if a fraudulent purpose had been 
intended, wouldr have been done. The third of our^ 
present Gospels purports to have been written by the 
person who wrote the Acts of the Apostles ; in which 
latter lystory, or rather latter part of the same history, 
the author, by using in- various places the first person 
plural, declares himself to have been a contemporary 
of all, and a cotnpanion of one, of the original 
preachers of the religion* 



CHAP. IX. 

Tliere is satisfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer- 
ings, voluntarily' undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts : and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is dye to the 
evangelical history, supposing even any one of the four 
Gospels to be genuine; what credit is due to the Gos- 
pels, even supposing nothing to be known concerning 
them but that they were written by early disciples of 
the, religion, and received with deference by early 
Christian churches ; more especially not forgetting 
what credit is due to the New Testament in its capacity 
of cumulative evidence ; we now proceed to state the 
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proper ftnd dfetinrt proofs, which show not owly th^ 
general value of these reeordd, but Aelr specific atitho- 
tity, and the high probability there is that fhey actu- 
ally eame from the persiond whoi^ names they bear. 

There are, however, a fe?w prelimiilary refleetiong, 
by which we may draw up with mor^ regularity to the 
propositions upon which the clo^e and portictdar dis- 
cussion c^ the imbject depends. Of which nature ^e 
th^ feflowfeg:— -' 

I. We are able to produce a gi^af number of ancient 
manuscripts^ found in many diflferettf countries, and iri 
countries widely distant from each other, all of them 
anterior to the art of printing, some certainly seven or 
eight hundred years old, and Solne which had been 
preserved probably above a thousand years *. We have 
also many ancient versions of these books^ and some of 
them into languages which are not at present, nor for 
many ages have been, spoken in any part of the world. 
The existence of these manuscripts and versions proves 
that the Scriptures were not the production of any 
modem contrivance. It does away also the imcer- 
tainty which hangs over such publications as the works, 
real or pretended, of Ossian and Rowley, in which the 
editors are challenged to produce their manuscripts, 
and to show where they obtained their copies. The 
miftiber of manu^eriptis, far exceeding thosfe of any 
other book, and fteirwide dSspersiott, aflfontf ^ argu- 
ffienf, m srome measfure tey fhe senses, that' tie Scrip- 
tures anciently, in l&e manner as at fhL^ day, were 
more read and sought afta- than any otiiier* Injots, mA 
that also in many difierent countries. The gteatesrf 
part of spurious Christian writings are utterly lost, the 

' The Alexandrian manuscript^ now in the British Museum, was 
written probably in the fourth or fifth century. 
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test, pieserved by some single maniiscript* There is 
weight also in Dr* Bentley s observatioDy that the New 
Testament has suffered less injury by the errom of 
transcribers than the worksi of any prdfane aathta* of 
the same size and ax^qnity; that i% there never was 
any writing' in the pteservation and purity of which 
the world was so interested or so carefuL 

II. An argument of great weight with diose who 
are judges of the proofs upon which it is founded, and 
capable, through their testimony, of being adcbressed 
to every understanding, is that which arises from the 
style and language of the New Testament It is just 
such a language as might be expected from the apo»* 
ties, from persons of their age and in their situation, 
and from no other pers(ms« It is iins style neither of 
classic authors, nor of the ancieiit Christian fathers, but 
Greek coming from max of Hebrew origin; abounding, 
that is^ witii Hebitdc and Syriac idioms, such as would 
naturally be feund in the writings of meu who used a 
language spoken ind^. where they lived, but not the 
oxmmon dialect of the countFy. This happy peculi- 
arity is a strong proof of the genuineness of these 
writings: for who should foige them? TheChristigm 
fathers were for the most part totally igiK^ant of He* 
brew, and therefore were not likely to insert Hebraisms 
axid Syriasmk into their writings. The few who had 
a knowledge of the Hebrew, as Justin Martyr, Origen, 
axid Epipfaonius, wrote in a language which bears no 
re&embkiaiice to that of the New Testdment. Tlie 
Nazajrene% wlio undarstood Hebrgw, used chiefly, 
perfaia;|3d ahnost entir^, tiie Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and therefore cannot be suspected of forging the rest 
of the sacred writings. The argument, at any rate^ 
proves the antiquity of these books ; that they belonged 
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to the age of the apostles ; that they could be composed 
indeed in no othe^^ 

III. Why should we question the genuineness of 
these books? Is it for that they contain accounts of 
supernatural events? I aplprehend that this, at the 
bottom, is the real, though secret, cause of our hesita- 
tion about them ; for, had the writings inscribed with 
the names of Matthew and John related nothing but 
ordinary history, there would have been no^more doubt, 
whether these writings weri^ theirs, than there is con- 
cerning the acknowledged works of Josephus or Philo ; 
that is, there would have been no doubt at all. Now 
it ought to be considered that this reason, however it 
may apply to the credit which is given to a writer's 
judgment \)r veracity, affects the question of genuine- 
ness very indirectly. The works of Bede exhibit many 
wonderful relations : but who, for that reason, doubts 
that they were written by Bede? The same of a mul- 
titude of other authors. To which may be added, that 
we ask no more for our books than what we allow to 
other books in some sort similar to ours ; we do not deny 
the genuineness of the Koran ; we admit that the history 
of Apollonius Tyanaeus, purporting to be written by 
Philostratus, was really written by Philostratus. 

IV. If it had been an easy thing in the early times 
of the institution to have forged Christiai^' writings, 
and to have obtained currency and reception to the 
forgeries, we should have ha^d many appearing in the 
name of Christ himself. No writings would have 
been received with so much avidity and respect as 
these; consequently, none afforded so great tempta- 

* See this argument stated more at large in Michaelis's Introduo 
tipn (Marsh's tfenslation), vol. i. c. il. sect. 10, from which these ob- 
si^rvations are taken. 
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tion ta forgery. Yet have we heard but of one attempt 
of this sort, deserving of the smallest jiotice, that in a 
piece of a very few lines, and so far from succeeding, 
I mean from obtaining acceptance and reputation, of 
an acceptance and reputation in any wise similar to 
that wl^ch can be proved to' have attended the books 
of the New Testament, that it is not so much as men- 
tioned by any writer of the first three centuries. The 
learned reader need not be informed that I mean the 
epistle of Christ to Abgarus, king of Edessa, found at 
present in the work of Eusebius^ as a piece acknow- 
ledged by him, though not without considerable doubt 
whether the whole passage be not an interpolation, as 
it is most certain, that, after the publication of Euse- 
bius's work, this epistle was universally rejected*. 

V. If the ascription of the G6q[)els to their respec- 
tive authors had been arbitrary or conjectural, they 
would have been ascribed to more eminent men. This 
observation holds concerning the first three Gospels, 
the reputed authors of which were enabled, by their 
situation, to obtain true intelligence, and were likely 
to deliver an honest account of what they knew, but 
were persons not distinguished in the history by extra- 
ordinary marks of notice or commendation. Of the 
apostles, I hardly know any one of whom less is said 

^ Hist. Eccles. lib, i. c. 15. 

* Augustib, A. D. 895 (De Consens. Evang. c. 34), had heard that 
the Pagans pretended to be possessed of an epistle from Christ to 
Peter and Paul : but he had never seen it, and appears to doubt of 
the existence of any such piece, either genuine or spurious. No other 
ancient writer mentions it He also, and he alone, notices, and that 
in order to condemn it, an epistle ascribed to Christ by the Mani- . 
chees, A. D. 270, and a short hymn attributed to him by the Priscil- 
lianists, A. D. 378, (cont. Faust. Man. lib. xxviii. c. 4). The lateness 
of the writer who notices these things, the manner in which he. 
notices them, and, above all, the silence of every preceding writer, 
render them unworthy of consideration. 

U 
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titan of Matthew, or of whom the little Ihat is said ii 
less calculated to magnify his character. Of Mark, 
nothii^ is said in the Gospels; and what is said of 
any person of that name in the Acts, and in the £pis« 
ties, in no part bestows praise or e^iinence upon him« 
The name of Luke is mentioi^ only in St Paul's 
Epistles ^ and that very transiently. The judgment, 
therefore, which assigned these writings to these au- 
thors, proceeded, it may be presumed, upon prop^ 
knowledge and evid^ice, and not upon a voluntary 
choice of names. 

VI. Christian writers and Christian churches appear 
to have soon arrived at a very general agreement upon 
the subject, and that without the interposition of any 
public authority. When the diversity of opinion which 
prevailed and prevails among Christians, in other 
points, is considered, their concurrence in the canon 
of Scripture is remai^able, and of great weight, espe- 
cially as it^seems to have been the result of private and 
free inquiry. We have no knowledge of any inter- 
ference of authority in the question before the council 
of Laodicea in the year 363. Probably tiie decree of 
this council rather declared than regulated the public 
judgment, or, more properly speaking, the ju<^ment 
of some neighbourmg chijrches; &e council itself 
consisting of no more than thirty or forty bishops of 
Lydia and the adjoimng countries ^ Nor does its 
authority seem to have extended further; for we find 
numerous Christian writers, after this time, discussiiig 
the question, " What books were entitled to be received 
as Scripture/' with great freedom, upon proper grounds 
of evidence, and without any reference to the decision 
at Laodicea. 

* Col. iv. 14. STigi. iy. 11. Philem. 24. 

• Lardifer, Crcd* vol. viii. p. ^9tyet'teq. 
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These consideraticms are not to be neglected : but of 
an argument concerning the genuineness of anciesit 
writings, the substance, undoubtedly, and strength, is 
ancient testimony. 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit somewhiit 
in detail : for when Christian advocates merely tell us 
that we have the same reason for believing tibe Gos- 
pels to be written by the evangelists whose names they 
besT) as we have for believing the Commentaries to be 
Caesar's, the -Slneid Virgil's, or the Orations Cicero's, 
they ocNitent themselves with an imperfect representa* 
tion. They state notjiiug more than what is true, but 
th^ do not state the truth correctly. In the number, 
variety, and eairly date of our testimonies, we far ex- 
ceed all other ancient books. For one, which the most 
celebrated work of the most celebrated Greek or Roman 
writer can allege, we produce many. But then it is; 
mote requisite in our books, than in theirs, to separate 
and distinguish them from spurious competitors. The 
result, I am convinced, will be satisfactoiy to every 
fair inquirer : but this circumstance renders an inquiry 
neces^uy. 

In a work, however, like the present, there is a 
difficulty in fmding a place for evidence of this kind. 
To pursue the details of proo& throughout wofuld be 
to transcriber great part of Dr. Lardner's eleven octavo 
volumes : to leave the argument without proofs is to 
leave it without effect; for the persuasion produced by 
this species of evidence depends upon a view and in- 
ductiQiL of the particulars which compose it. 

The method which I propose to myself is, first, to 
place befiwe the reader, in one view, the propositions 
which comprise the several heads of our testimony, and 
afterwards to repeat the same propositions in so many* 

h2 
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distinct sections, With the necessary authorities sub- 
joined to each''. 

The following^ then, are the allegatiotis upon the 
subject, which are capable of being established by- 
proof: — 

I. That the historical books of the New Testament, 
meaning thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of 
Christian writers^ beginning with those who were con- 
temporary with the apostles, or who immediately fol- 
lowed them, and proceeding in close and regular suc- 
cession from their time to the present. 

II. That when they are quoted, or alluded to, they 
are quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, as books 
mi generis; as possessing an authority which belonged 
to no other books, and as conclusive in all questions 
and controversies amongst Christians. 

III. That they were, in very early times, collected 
into a distinct volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by appropriate 
naines and titles of respect. 

V. That they were publicly read aad expounded in 
the religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

VI. That commentaries were written upon them, 
harmonies formed out of them, diflFerent copies care- 
folly collated, and versions of them made into different 



VII. That they were received by Christians of 
different sects, by many heretics as well as cathoUcs, 
a^d usually appealed to by both sides in the controver- 
sies which arose in those days. 

^ The reader, when he has the propositions hefore him, will observe 
that the argument if he should omit the sections, proceeds connect- 
edly, from this point. 
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VIII. That the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apos- 
ties, thirteen Epistles of St Paul, the first Epistle of 
John, aiid the first of Peter, were received without " 
doubt, by those who doubted concerning the other 
books which are included in our present canon. 

IX. That the Grospels were attacked by the early 
adversaries of Christianity, as books containing the 
accounts upon which the religion was founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures 
were published ; in all which our present sacred histo- 
ries were included. 

XL That these propositions cannot be affirmed of 
any other books claiming to be books of Scripture; by 
which are meant those books which are commonly 
called apocryphal books of the New Testament. 



SECTION I. 

The historical books of the New Testament, meaning 
thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
ties J are qitoted, or alluded to, by a series of Chrisz 
tian writers, beginning with those wfio were contem- 
porary with the apostles, or who immediately fol- 
lowed them, and proceeding in close and regular 
succession from their time to the present. 

The medium of proof stated in this proposition is, of 
all others, the most imquestionable, the least liable to 
any practices of fraud, ajid is not diminished by the 
lapse of ages. Bishop Burnet, in the History of his 
Own Times, inserts various extracts from Lord Claren- 
don's History. One such insertion is a proof that Lord 
Clarendon's History was esctant at the time when 
Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had been read by Bishop 
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Burnet, tbat it yrm received by Bishop Buniet as a 
work of Lord Clarendon, and als» regarded hj him as 
an authentic account of the transactions which it relates ; 
and it will be a proof of these points a thousand years 
hence, or as long as the books exit. Quinctilian having 
quoted as Cicero's * that well known trait of dissembled 
vanity;— 

^* Si quid est in me ingenii, Judices, quod sentio quam sit exiguum ;^ — 

the quotation would be sfirong evidence,, were there 
any doubt, that the oration which bpens with this 
acfdress actually came from Cicero's pen. These in- 
stances, however simple^ may serve to point out to a 
reader, who is little accustomed to such researches, the 
nature and value of the argument. s 

The testimonies which we have to bring forward 
under this proposition are the following : — 

. I. There is extant an ^)istle ascribed to Barnabas^ 
the companion of Paul. It is quoted as the epistle of 
Barnabas by Clement of Alexandria, a. d. cxciv; by 
Origen, A. d. ccxxx. It is mentioned by Eusebius, 
A. D. cccxv, and by Jerome, a. d. cccxcii, as an 
ancient work in their time, bearing the natne of Bar- 
nabas, and as well known and read amongst Chris- 
tians, though not accounted a part of Scripture. It 
purports to have been written soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, during the cdamities which fidllowed 
dlat disaster ; and it bears the character of the age to 
which it professes to belong. 

In ikk epistle appears the f<^owing remarkable 

* Quinct. lib. xi. c. i. 

* Lardner, Cred. 6dit. 1755, vol. i. p. ^S, et teq. Jhe reader -will 
frbeetve from the references^ tbat the materials of these sebiaoiw ai^^ 
almost entirely extracted from Dr. Lardner's work; — my office con- 
sisted ih arrangement and detection. 
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pcusKttge:— ^^^ liet U9| there^irey beware lest it comeupoo 
my as it is written^ Thare are many called^ few chosen." 
From the expressioQ ^^ us it is written," we infer with 
certainly, that, at the time when the author of this 
episCle lived, there was a book extant, well known to 
Christians, and of authority amongst them, containing 
these wiords — " Many are called, few chosen*"* Sneh 
a book is our present Gospel of St Matthew, in which 
this text is twice found', and is found in no othef 
book now known. There is a further observation 
to be made upon the terms of the quotation. The 
writer of the epistie was a Jew. The phrase, '^ it is 
written," was the veiy form in which the Jews qupted 
their Scriptures. It is not probable, therefcM'e, that 
he would have used this phrase, and without qualifi** 
cation, of a^y books but what had acquired a kind of 
scriptural authority. If the passage remarked in this 
ancient writing had been found in <nie of St Paul's 
Epistles, it would have been esteemed by every one a 
high testimony to St Matthew's Gospel. It oughts 
therefore, to be r^nembered, that the writing in which 
it is found was probably by very few years postmor 
to those of St Paul. ' 

B^ide this passage, there are also in the epistie 
b^ore us several others, in which tiie seatiment is the 
same with what we meet with in St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel, and two or tiiree in which we recognise the same 
words. In particular, the autixor of the epistie repeats 
the precept, " Give to every one that asketh thee*;" 
and ^K^ith that Christ chose as his aposties, who were 
to preach the gospel, men who were great sinners, 
that he might show tiiat he came ^^ not to call tiie 
righteous, but sinners to repentance ^" 

II. We are in possession of an epistie written by 

^ Matt. XX. 16, xxii. 14. * Matt. v. 42, * Matt ix. IS. 
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Clement, bishop of Rome*, whom ancient writers, 
without any doubt or scruple, assert to have been the 
Clement whom St. Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 3; " with 
Clement also, and other my fellow labourers, whose 
names are in ihe book of life." This episde is spoken 
of by the ancients as an epistle acknowledged by all ; 
and, as Irenaeus well represents its value, ** written by 
Clement, who had seen the blessed apostle, and con- 
versed with them ; who had the preaching of the apos- 
tles still sounding in his ears, and their traditions be- 
fore his eyes." It is addressed to the church of Coriiith; 
and what alone may seem almost decisive of its authen- 
ticity, Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, about the year 
170, L e, about eighty or ninety years after the epistle 
was written, bears witness, " that it had been wont to 
be read in that church from ancient times." 

This epistle affords, amongst others, the following 
valuable passages: — "Especially remembering the 
words of the Lord Jesus which he spake, teaching 
gentleness and long suffering; for thus he said '^ : * Be 
ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy ; forgive, that 
it may be forgiven unto you ; as you do, so shall it be 
done unto you ; as you give, so shall it be given unto 
you ; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged ; as ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be shown unto you ; with 
what measure ye mete, with the sahie shall it be mea- 
sured to you.' By this command, and by these rules, 
let us establish ourselves, that we may alway^s walk 
obediently to his holy words." 

Again : " Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. i, p. 62, et seq, 

' " Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy." Matt. * 
V. T. — " Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; give, and it shall be given 
unto you." Luke, vi. 37, — "Judge not, that ye be not judged; for 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again." Matt. vii. 1, S. 
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for he said, ' Woe to that man by whom offences come ; 
it were better for him that he hafi not been bom, than 
that he should offend one of my elect ; it were better 
for him that a millstone should be tied about his neck, 
and that he should be drowned in the sea, than that 
he should offend one of my litde ones ®." 

In both these passages, we perceive the high re- 
spect paid to the words of Christ as recorded by the 
evangelists : Remember the words of the Lord Jesus ; 
— by this command, and by these rules let us establish 
ourselves, that we may always walk obediently to his 
holy words."* We perceive also in Clement a total 
unconsciousness of doubt, whether these were the real 
words of Christ, which are read as such in the Gos- 
pels. This observation indeed belongs to the whole 
series of testimony, and especially to the most ancient 
part of it. Whenever any thing now read in the 
Gospels is met with in an early Christian writing, it 
is always observed to stand there as acknowledged 
truth, i. e. to be introduced without hesitation, doubt^ 
or apology. It is to be observed also, that as this 
epistle was written in the name of the church of Rome, 
and addressed to the church of Corinth, it ought to 
be taken as exhibiting the judgment not only of Cle^ 
ment, who drew up the letter, but of these churchy 
themselves, at least as to the authority of the books 
referred to. 

It may be said that, as Clement has not used words 
of quotation, it is not certain that he refers to any book 

' Matt, xviii. 6. ^ But whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
vhich believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were cast into the sea^'* The 
latter part of the }iassage in Clement agrees more exactly with Luke, 
zvii. 2 : ^ It were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he cast into the sea, than he should offend one of these 
little ones'.** 
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nb^tevet* The words of Ghri^rt, wluch he has put 
down, he m^fat himself have heard from tiie apostles^ 
or might have received through the ordinary medium 
of oral tradition. This has been said : but that no sluch 
inference can be drawn from the abs^oce of words of 
quotation is proved by the three following considera- 
tions : — First, that Clement, in the very same manner, 
namely, without any mark of reference, uses a passage 
now found in the Epistle to the Romans ^ ; which pas- 
sage, from the peculiarity of the words which copapose 
it, and from th^ir order, it is maoifest that he must 
have taken from the book. The same remark may be 
repeated of some very singular sentiments in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Secondly, that there are many 
sentences of St. Pauls First Epistle to the Corinthians 
standing in Clement's epistle without any sign of quo- 
tation, which y^t certainly are quotations ; because it 
appears that Clement had St Paul's epistie before 
him, inasmuch as in one place he mentions it in terms 
too express to leave us in any doubt : ^' Take into 
your hands the epistle of the blessed apostie PauL" 
Thirdly, that this method of adopting words of Scrip- 
ture without reference or acknowledgment, was, as 
will appear in the sequel, a method in gena^ use 
amongst the miost ancient Christian writers. — These 
analogies not only repel the objection, but cast the 
presumption on the other side, and afford a consider- 
able degree of positive proof, that the words in ques- 
tion have been borrowed from the places jof Scripture 
in which we now find them. 

But take it if you will the other way, that Clanent 

had heard jthese words from the aposties or first teachers 

of Christianity ; wilt respect to the precise point of our 

argument, viz. that the Scriptures contain what the 

^ Romans, i. 29. 
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apostles taught, this supposition may serve almost as 
well. 

III. Near the conclusion of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, St Paul, amongst others, sends the following 
salutation : ^^ Salute As3mcritus, Phlegon, Hermas^ 
Patrobas, Heimes, and the brethren which are with 
them." 

Of Hennas, who appears in this catal(^e of Ro* 
man Christians as contemporary with St. Paul, a book 
bearing the name, and it is most probable rightly, is 
still remaining. It is called the Shepherd ^, or Pas- 
tor of Hermas. Its antiquity is incontestable, from 
the quotations of it in Irenaeus, a. d. 178,; Clement 
of Alexandria,' A. D. 194; Tertullian, a. d. 200; 
Origen, a. d. 230. The notes of time extant in the 
epistle itself agree with its title, and with the testi- 
monies concerning it, fw it purports to have been writ- 
ten during the lifetime of Clement. 

In this piece are tacit allusions to St. Matthew's, 
St. Luke's, ^md St. John's Gospels; that is to say, 
there are applications of thoughts and -expressions 
fouiid in these Gospels, without citing the place or 
writer from which they were takeh. In this fonn ap- 
pear in Hermas the confessing and denying of Christ"; 
the parable of the seed sown *^ ; the comimrison of 
Christ's disciples to little children ; the sa3dng, " he 
that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, com- 
mitteth adultery";" the singular expression, "having 
received all power from his Fatiber," in probable allu- 
sion to Matt, xxviii. 18; and Christ being, "the 
gate," or only way of coming " to God," in plain allu- 

"® Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 111. 
" Matt. X. 3Sy 33; or, Luke, xiL 8« 9. 
I3 Matt, xiii. 3; or, Luke, vui. 5. 
Luke, xvi. 18. 
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ision to John, xiv. 6 ; x. 7. 9. THere is also a proba- 
ble allusioii tp Acts, v. 32. 

This piece is the representation of a vision, and has 
by many been accounted a weak and fanciful perform- 
ance. I therefore observe, that the character of the 
virriting has litde to do with the purpose for which we 
adduce it. It is the age in which it was composed, 
that gives the value to its testimony. 

IV. Ignatius, as it is testified by ancient Christian 
writers, became bishop of Aiitioch about thirty-seven 
years after Christ's ascension; and therefore, from his 
time, and place, and station, it is probable that he had 
known and conversed with maiiy of the apostles. — 
Epistles of Ignatius are referred to by Polycarp, his 
contemporary. Passages found in the epistles how 
extant under his name, are quoted by Irenaeiis, a. d. 
178 : by Origen, a. d. 230 : and the occasion of writ- 
ing the epistles is given at large by Eusebius and 
Jerome. What are called the smaller epistles of Igna- 
tius are generally deemed to be those which were read 
by Irenaeus, Origen, and Eusebius ^\ 

In these epistles are various undoubted allusions to 
the Gospels' of St. Matthew and St. John: yet so far 
of the same form with those in the preceding articles, 
that, like them, they are not accompanied with marks 
of quotation. 

Of these allusions the following are clear specimens : 
^ " Christ was baptized of John, that all 
M tt ^^ j^^S^^t^^^^^^^ might be fulfilled by himr 

y ^'Bet/e wise as serpents in all tibings, and 
V harmless as a dove.^' 

** Lardner, Crcd. vol. i. p. 147. 

«' Chap. iii. 15, <* For thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.*' 

Chap. X. 16, ** Be ye therefore wise a^ serpents, and harmless as 
doves/' 
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" Yiet the Spirit is not deceived^ being 
J from God : for it knows whence it comeSj 
J t 16 J ^^^ whither it goes." 
John .< ,, jj^ (Christ) is the door of the Father, 
' by which enter in Abraham, and Isaac, and 
^Jacob, and the apostles, and the church." 

As to the manner of quotation, this is observable : — : 
Ignatius, in one place, speaks of St Paul in terma of 
high respect, and quotes his Epistle to the Ephesians. 
by name; yet, in several other places, he borrows 
words and sentiments from the same epistle without 
mentioning it ; which shows, that this was his general 
manner of using and applying writings then extant, 
and then of high authority. 

V. Polycarp ^'^ had been taught by the apostles ; had 
conversed with many who had seen Christ ; was also 
by the apostles appointed bishop of Sm3nma. This 
testimony concerning Polycarp is given by Ir^iaeus, 
who in his youth had seen him : — " I can tell the 
place,'' saith Irenaeus, " in which the blessed Poly- 
carp sat and taught, and his going out and coming in, 
and the manner of his life, and the form of his person, 
and the discourses he made to the people ; and how 
he related his conversation with John, and others who 
had seen the Lord, and how he related their sayings, 
and vrhat he had heard concerning the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as he had 
received them from the eye-witnesses of the Word of 
Life; all which Polycarp related i^eeably to the 
Scriptures." 

** Chap. ill. 8, "Th^ wind blowcth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell n^hence it cometh and whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.'' 

Chap. X. i), ** I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he shalj 
be saved.*' 

■^ JLardncr, Cred. ¥oh i^p. 19«. 
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Of Polycacp^ whose proxiautjr to liie age and coun- 
try and persons of the aposdes is thus attested, we 
have one undoubted epistle remaining. And this, 
though a short letter, contains nearly £brty clear allu- 
sions to Books of the New Testament; which is strong 
evidence of the respect which Christians of that age 
h&ee for these books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of St. Paul 
ar^ more frequently used by Polyc^rp dian any other 
parts of Scripture, there are copious alheioivs to the 
Gospel of St Matthew, some to passages found in the 
Gospels both of Mattihew and Luke, and some which 
more nearly resemble the words in Luke. 

I select the following, as fixing the authority of the 
Lord's Prayar, and the use of it amongst the primitiye 
Christians: ^ If therefore we pnty the Lord that he 
willfargwe «, tue ought also to forgive.'' 

^^ Wilb supfdication beseeching the all^^seeu^ God 
nud to lead us into temptations' 

And die Hdilowing, for the sake of repeating an oh* 
sarvation already made, that woords of our Lord» foiuvl 
incur Gospels, were at this early day quoted as g^kea 
by him; and not only so, but quoted with so little 
question or consciousness of doubt about their really 
being his words, as not even to mention, much less to 
canvass, the authority firom which they were taken :-*— 
^^ But remembering what the Lord said, teaching, 
Judge not, that ye be not judged ; forgive, and ye 
shall be forgiven ; be ye mercif^ that ye may obtedn 
mercy ; with what measure ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again ^®." 

Supposing Polycarp to have had these words from 
the books in which we now. find them, it is manifest 
that these books were considered by him, and, as he 

" Matt. vii. 1, 2; V. r. Lujse, vi. 37, 38. 
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thought) considered by his readers, ^ authentic ac- 
counts of Chrii^'s discourses ; isind that that point was 
incontestable. 

The Allowing is a decisive, though what we call a 
tacit, reference to St Peter's speech in- the Acts of the 
Apostles : — " whom God hath raised, having loosed 
die pains of death 'V 

VI. Papias ^, a hearer of John, and compan^n of 
Pdljrcarp, as Irenseus attests, and of that age, as all 
agree, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, from a work 
BOW lost, expressly ascribes the .respective Grospels to 
Matthew and Mark ; and in a manner which proves 
that these Gospels must have publicly borne the names 
of these authors at that time, and probably long be- 
fore; for Papias does not say lihat one Gospel was 
wi:itten by Matthew, and aaother by Mark ; but as* 
suming this as perfectly well known, he tells us fi:t>m 
what materials Mark collected his account, viz. from 
Peter's preaching; and in what»liuiguage Mattthew 
wrote, viz. in Hebrew. Whether Papias was well 
infoniied in this statement, or not; to the ipomt for 
wkieli I produce this testhnony, namely, that these 
books bore these names at this time, his authority h 
complete. 

The writers hitherto alleged, had all lived and con- 
versed with some of the apostles. The works of theirs 
which remain are in general very short pieces, yet 
rendered extremely valuable by their antiquity ; and 
none, short as they are, but what contain some im- 
portant testimony to our historical Scriptures ^\ 

*9 Acts, ii. 24. »* Lardner, Cred. vol i. p. 239. 

**' That the quotations are more thinly strown in these than in the 
writings of the next and of succeeding ages is, in a good measure* 
au:counted for hy the observation, that the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament had not yet nor by their recency hardly could have become 
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VIL Not long after these, that is, not muph more 
than twenty years after the last^ follows Justin Mar- 
tyr ^*. His remainii^ works are much larger than any 
that have yet been noticed. Although the nature of 
his two principal writings, one of which was addressed 
to heathens, and the other was i conference with a 
Jew, did not lead him to such frequent appeals to 
'Christian books as would have appeared in a discourse 
intended for Christian readers ; we, nevertheless, rec- 
kon up in them between twenty and thirty quotations 
• of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, certain, dis- 
tinct, and copious : if each verse be counted separately, 
a much greater number ; if each expression, a. very 
great one^*. 

We meet with quotations of three of the Gospels 
within the compass of half a page: ^^ And in other 
words he says. Depart from me into outer darkness, 
which the Father had prepared for Satan and his an- 
gels" (which is from Matthew, xxv. 41). "And again 
he said in other words, I give unto, you power to tread 
upon seipents, and scorpions, and venomous beasts, 
and upon all the power of the enemy," (This from 
Luke, X. 19.) "And before he was crucified, he 
said, The Son of Man must suffer many things, and 
be rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, and be cru- 

a general part of Christian education; read as the Old Testament was 
by Jews and Christians froin their childhood, and thereby intimately 
mixing, as that had long done, with all their religious ideas, and with 
their language upon religious subjects. In process of time, and as 
soon perhaps as could be expected, this came to be the case. And 
then we perceive the effect, in a proportionably greater frequency as 
well as copiousness of allusion*. 

** Lardner, Cred. vol, L p. 258, 

*^ "He cites our present canon, and particularly our four Gospels, 
continually, I dare say, above two hundred times.'' Jones's New and 
Full Method. Append, vol. i. p. 589. ed. 1726. 

* Mich< Introd. c. ii. sect* 6. 
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cified, and rise again the third day." (This from Mark, 
viiirSl.) , 

' In another place, Justin quotes a passage in the 
history of Christ's birth, as delivered by Matthew and 
John, and fortifies his quotation' by this remarkable 
testimony : " As they have taught, who have written 
the. history of all things concerning our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; and we believe them." 

* Quotations are also found from the Gospel of St. 
John. - 

What, moreover, seems extremely material to be ob- 
served is, that in all Justin's works; from which might 
be extracted almost a complete life of Christ, there are 
but two instances in which he refers to any thing as 
said or done by Christ, which is not related concern- 
ing him in our present Gospels : which shows, that 
these Gospels, and' these, we may say; alone, were the 
authorities from which the Christidns of that day drew 
the information upon which they depended. One of 
these instances is of a saymg of Christ, not met with 
in any book now extant^. The other of a circum- 
stance in Christ's baptism, namely, a fiery or luminous 
appearance upon the water, which, according to Epi- 
phanius, is noticed in the Gospel of the Hebrews ; and 

• 14 a Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ has said, In whatsoever 
I shall find you, in the same I will also judge you.^ Possibly Justin 
designed not to quote auy text, but to represent the sense of many of 
our Lord's sayings. Fabricius has observed, that this saying has 
been quoted by many writers, and that Justin is the only one who 
ascribes it to ourXord^ and that perhaps by a slip of his memory. 

Words resembling these are read repeatedly in Ezekiel ; " I will 
judge them according to their ways;** (chap. vii. 3; xxxiii. 20.) It 
is remarkable that Justin had just before expressly quoted Ezekie). 
Mr. Jones ujfon this circumstance founded a conjecture, that Justin 
wrote ofaly,' " the Lord hath said," intending to quote the words of 
God, OF rather the sense of those words in Ezekiel; and that some 
transcriber, imagining these to be the words of Christ, inserted in his 
copy the addition *' Jesus Christ/' Vol. i. p. 539. 

I 
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which might be true; but whioh, whe&er true or 
false, is mentioned by Justin with a pjain mark of dii^ 
minuti(Hi when compared with what he quotes as rest- 
ing upon Scripture authority. The reader will advert 
to this distinction : " And Uien^ when Jesus came to 
the river Jotdan, where John was baptizing, as Jesus 
descended into the water, a fire aI$o was kindled in 
Jordan ; and when he came up out of the water, the 
apostkS of this our Christ have written^ that the Holy 
Ghost lighted upon him as a dove." 

All the references in Justin are made without men- 
tioning the author; which proves that these books 
were perfectly notorious, and that there were no other 
accoufats of Christ then extant, or at least no others so 
received and credited, as to make it necessary to dis- 
tinguish these from the rest. 

But although Justin mentions not the author's name, 
he calls the books, ^^ Memoirs composed by the Apos- 
tles ;" " Memoirs composed by the Apostles and their 
Companions ;" which descriptions, the latter especially, 
exactly suit with the titles which the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles now bear. 

VIII. Hegesippus** came about thirty years after 
Justin. His testimony is remarkable only for this par- 
ticular ; that he relates of himself, that.travelling from 
Palestine to Rome, he visited, on his journey, many 
bishops ; and that " in every succession, and in every 
city, the same doctrine is taught, which the Law, and 
the Prophets, and the Lord teacheth.*' This is an 
important attestation, from good authority, and of high 
antiquity. It is generally understood that by the word 
" Lord,'' Hegesippus intended some writing or writ- 
ings containing the teaching of Christ, in which sense 
** Lardner, Cred. yoI. i* p. 314, . . 
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alone the term ce^bmes witH the other tenofi ^^ Law 
and Prophets/* iwrhich denote writings ; and tdgethea? 
with then admit of the Terb ^^ teaoheth" in the present 
tense« Then, that these writii^ were some or all of 
the booy of tlie New Testament, is rendered probable 
from hence, that in the fragments of his works, which 
are preserved in Eusebius, and in a writer of the ninth 
century, enough, though it be little, is left to show, 
that Hegesippos expre3sed divers things in the style 
of the Gospels and of the Acts of the Apostles ; that 
he referred to the history in the second chi^ter of 
Matthew^ and recited a text of that Gospel as spoken 
by our Lord- 

iX. At this time, viz, about the year 170, the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, in France, sent a rela- 
tion of the sufferings of their martyrs to the churches 
of Asia and Phrygia^. The epistle is preserved en- 
tire by Eusebius* And what carries in some measure 
the testimony of these churches to a higher age is, that 
they had now for their bishop, Pothinus, who was 
ninety years old, and whose early Hfe consequently 
must have immediately joined on vidth the times of the 
apostles. In this epislle are exact references to the 
Gospels of Luke and John, and to the Acts of the 
Apostles ; the form of reference the same as in all the 
preceding articles. That from St John is in these 
words : *' Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by the Lord, that whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service^.'' 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full and clear. 
Irenseus ^ succeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyons. In 
his youth he had been a disciple of Polycarp, who 

^ Lardner, Cred. vol. i, p, 332. *' John, xvi. 2, 

*• Larduer, vol. i. p. 344. 

l2 
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was a disci|>le of John. In the time in which he 
lived, he was distant not much more than a century 
from the publication of the Gospels ; in his instraction 
only by one step separated from the persons of the 
apostles. He asserts of himself and his contempora- 
ries, that they were able to reckon lip in all the prin- 
cipal churches, the succession of bishojps from the. 
first ^. ' I remark these particulars concerning Irenaeus 
with more formality than usual ; because the testimony 
which this writer affords to the historical books of the 
New Testament, to their authority, and. to the titles 
which they bear, is express, positive, and exclusive. 
One principal passage, in which this testimony is con- 
tained, opens with ja precise assertion of the point 
which we have laid down as the foundation of our 
argument, viz. that the story which the Gospels ex- 
hibit is the story which the apostles told. " We have 
not received," saith Irenaeus, " the knowledge of the 
way of our salvation by any others than those by whom 
the Gospel has been brought to us. Which Gospel 
they first preached, and afterwards, by the will of God, 
committed to writing, that it might be for time to come 
the foundation and pillar of our faith. — For after that 
our Lord rose from the dead, and they (the apostles) 
were endowed from above with the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming down upon them, they received. a per- 
fect knowledge of all things. They then went forth 
to all the ends of the earth, declaring to men the 
blessing of heavenly peace, having all of them,' and 
,every one, alike, the gospel of God. Matthew then, 
among the Jews, wrote a Gospel in their own lan- 
guage, while Peter and Paul were preachrug the Gos- 
pel at Rome, and founding a church there : and after. 
*• Adv. Haeres. 1. iii. c. 3. 
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their exit, Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of 
Peter, delivered to us in writing the things that had 
been preached by Peter ; and Luke, the companion of 
Paul, put down in a book the Gospel preached by him 
(Paul). Afterwards, John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who also leaned upon his breast, he likewise published 
. a Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia." If any 
modem divine should write a book upon the genuine- 
ness of the gospels, he could not assert it more ex- 
pressly, or state their original more distinctly, than 
Irenaeus hath done within little more than a hundred 
years after they were published. 

The correspondency in the days of Irenaeus, of the 
oral and written tradition, and the deduction of the 
oral tradition through various channels from the age 
of the apostles, which was then lately passed, and^ by 
consequence, the probability that the books truly deli- 
vered what the apostles taught, is inferred also with 
strict regularity from another passage of his works. 
" The tradition of the apostles," this father saith, " hath 
spread itself over the whole universe; and all they 
who search after the sources of truth, will find this 
tradition to be held sacred in every church. We 
might enumerate all those who have been appointed 
bishops to these churches by the apostles, and all their 
successors, up to our days. It is by this uninterrupted 
succession that we have received the tradition which 
actually exists in the church, as also the doctrines of 
truth, as it was preached by the apostles**." The 
reader will observe upon this, that the same Irenaeus, 
who is now stating the strength and uniformity of 
the tradition, we have before seen recognising, in the 
fullest manner, the authority of the written records ; 

** Iren. in Her. 1. iii. c. 3. 
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from which we are entitled to conclude that they Were, 
then conformable to each other. 

I have said, that the testimony of Iren^us in favour 
of our Gospels is exclusive of all others. I allude to 
a remarkable passage in his works> in which^ for some 
reasons sufficiently fanciful^ he endeavours to show, 
that there could be neither more nor fewer Gospels 
than/owr. With his argument we have no concern. 
The position itself proves that four, and only four 
Gospels w^e at that time publicly read and acknow* 
ledged. That these were our Gospels, and in the 
state in which we now have them, is shown from many 
other places of this writer beside that which we have 
already alleged. He mentions hotv Matthew begins 
his Gospel, how Mark begins and ends his, and their 
supposed reasons for so doing. He enumerates at 
length the several passages of Christ's history in Luke^ 
which are not found m any of the other evangelists. 
He states the particular design with which St. John 
composed his Gospel, and accounts for the doctrinal 
declarations whidh precede the nanutive. 

To the book of the Acta of the Apostles, its author 
and credit, the testimony of Irenaeus is no less ex- 
plicit Referring to the account of St. Paul's conver- 
sion and vocation, in the ninth chapter of that bookj 
" Nor can they,*' says he, meaning the parties with 
whom he argues, " rfiow that he is not to be credited, 
who has related to us the truth with the greatest ex- 
actness.'* In another place, he haiJ actually collected 
the several texts in which the writer of the history is 
represented as accompanying St. Paul; which leads 
him to deliver a summary of almost tibe whole of the 
last twelve chapt^nB of the book. 

In an author thus abounding with references and 
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aJQiisions to tlie Scriptures^ there is not one to any 
apocryphal Christian writing whatever. This is a 
broad line of distinction between our sacred books, 
and the pretensions of all others* 

The force of the testimony of the period which we 
have considered is greatly strengthened by the obser- 
vation, that it is the testimony and the concurring tes- 
timony of writers who lived in, countries remote from 
one another. Clement flourished at Rome, Ignatiui^ 
at Antioch, Polycarp at Smyrna, Justin Martyr in 
Syria, and Irenaeus in France* 

XI. Omitting Athenagoras and Theophilus, who 
lived about this time ^V; in the remaining works of the 
former of whom are clear references to Mark and Luke ; 
and in the works of the latter, who was^ bishop of 
Antioch, the sixth in succession from the Apostles, 
evident allusions to Matthew and John, and probable 
allusions to Luke (which, considering the nature of 
the compositions, that they were addressed to heathen 
readers, is as much as could be expected) ; observing 
also, that the works of two learned Christian writers 
of the same age, Miltiades and Pantaenus'*, are now 
lost; of which Miltiades, Eusebius records, that his 
writings " were monuments of zeal for the Divine 
Oracles ;" and which, Pantaenus, as Jerome testifies, 
was a man of prudence and learning, both in the 
Divine Scriptures and secular literature, and had left 
many commentaries upon the Hbly Sbripiures then 
extant; passing by these without further remark, we 
come to one of the most voluminous of ancient Chris- 
tian writers, Clement of Alexandria". Clement fol-» 

^* Lardner, vol. i. p. 400 — lb. 422, 

^* LaHncr, vd. i. p. 413. 450. ^ Lafdncr, Vol. ii.p, 469. 
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lowed Irenaeus at the distance of only skteen yeaMi 
5md therefore may be said to maintain the series of 
testimony in an uninterrupted continuation. 

In certain of Clement's works, now lost, but of which 
various parts are recited by Eusebhis, there is given a 
distinct account of the order in which the four Gospels 
were written. The Gospels which contain the gene- 
alogies were (he says) written first; Mark's next, at 
th6 instance of Peter s followers ; and John^s the last : 
and this account he tells us that he had received from 
presbyters oi more ancient times. This testin^ony 
proves the following points : That these Gospels were 
the histories oi Christ then publicly received, and re- 
lied upon;, and that the dates, occasions, and circum- 
stances of their publication, were at that time subjects - 
of attention and inquiry amongst Christians. In the 
works of Clement which remain, the four Gospels are 
repeatedly quoted by the names of their authors, and 
the Acts of the Apostles is expressly ascribed to Luke. 
In* one place, after mentioning a particular circum- 
stance, he adds these remarkable words : " We have 
not this passage in the four Gospels delivered to m, 
but in that according to the^ Egyptians ;" which puts 
a marked distinction between the four Gospels and all 
other histories, or pretended histories of Christ. In 
another part of his works, the perfect confidence with 
which he received the Gospels is signified by him in 
these words: " That it is true appears from hence, that 
it is written in the Gospel according to St. Luke;" 
arid again, " I need not use many words, but only to 
allege the evangelic voice of the Lord." His quota- 
tions are numerous. The sayings of Christ, of which 
he alleges many, are all taken from our Gospels ; the 
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siBgie exception to this observation appearing to be a 
loose^ quotation of a pas^ge in St. Matthew's Gospel. 
XII. In the age in which they lived**, Tertullian 
joins on with Clement. The number of the Gospels 
then received, the names of the evangelists, and their 
proper descriptions, are exhibited by this writer, in 
one short sentence : — " Among the apostles, John and 
Matthew teach us the faith; among apostolical meny 
Luke and Mark refresh it." The next passs^ to be 
taken from Tertullian affords as complete an attesta- 
tion to the authenticity of our books as can be well 
imagined. After enumerating the churches which 
had been founded by Paulat Corinth, in Galatia, at 
Philippi, Thessalonica, and Ephesus; the church of 
Rome established by Peter and Paul, and other 
churches derived from John ; he proceeds thus : — " I 
say then, that with them, but not with them only which 
are apostoUcal, but with all who have fellowship with 
them in the same faith, is that Gospel of Luke received 
from its first publication, which we so zealously main- 
tain:" and presently afterwards adds; "The fiame 
authority of the apostolical churches will support the 
other Gospels which we have fix)m them, and accord- 
ing: to them, I mean John's and Matthew's ;* although 
that likewise which Mark published may be said to be 
Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was." In another 
place Tertullian affirms, that the three other Gospels 

3« << A^k great thiDgs, and the small shall he added unto you.'' 
Clement rather chose to expound the words of Matthew (chap. vi. 33.) 
than literally to cite them; and this is most undeniably proved by 
another place in the same Clement, where he both produces the text 
and these words as an exposition : — " Seek ye first the kingdom of 
hd^ven and its righteousness, for these are the great things: but the 
small things, and things relating to this life, shall be added unto 
yoiu'* • Jones's New and Full Method, vol, i. p. 553. 

^^ Lardner, vol. ii. p. 561. 
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were in the bands of the churches from the beginmng, 
as well as Luke's. This noble testimony fixes the 
univeiBatity with which the Gospels were receiyed^ 
and their antiquity; that they were in the hands of 
all, and had been so from the first And this evidence 
appears not more than one hundred and fi% years 
a^er the publication of the books. The reader must 
be given to understand, that when TertulUan speaks 
of maintaining or defending (tuendi) the Gt>spel of 
St Luke^ he Only means maintaining or defending the 
integrity of the copies of Luke received by Christian 
churches, in opposition to certain curtailed copies used 
by Marcion, against whom he writes. 

This author frequently cites the Acts of the Apos- 
tles under that title, once calls it Luke's Commentary, 
and observes how St. Paul's epistles confirm it 

After this general evidence, it is imnecessaiy to add 
particular quotations. Th^se, however, are so numer- 
ous and ample, as to have led Dr. Lardner to observe, 
^^that there are more and laiger quotations of the 
small volume of the New Testament in this one Chris^ 
tian author, than there are of all llie works of Cicero 
it writers of all charactars for several ages^." 

TertulUan quotes no Christian writing as of equal 
authority with the Scriptures, and no spurious books 
at all ; a broad line of distinction, we may once more 
observe^ between our saci^ books and all bthers. 

We may again likewise remark the wide extent 
through which the reputation of the Gospels, and of 
the Acts of the Apostles, had spread, and the perfect 
consent, in this point, of distant and independent so- 
cieties. It is now only about one hundred and fifty 
years since Christ was crucified ; and within this pe- 

^ Lardner, vol. ii. p. 647.. 
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ridd, to say nothing of the apostolical fathers who hav« 
been noticed already, we have Justin Martyr at Nea* 
polis, Theophilus at Antioch, Irenseus in France, Cle^ 
ment at Alexandria, TertuUian at Carthage, quoting 
the Baine books of historical Scriptures, and, I may 
say, quoting these alone. 

XIII. An interval of only thirty years, and that 
occupied by no small number of Christian writers % 
whose works only remain in fragments and quotations^ 
and in every one of which is some reference or other to 
the Gospels (and in one of them, Hip^lytus, as pre* 
served in Theodoret, k an abstract of the whole Gos- 
pel history), brings us to a name of great celebrity in 
Christian antiquity, Origen" of Alexandria, who, in 
the quantity of his writings, exceeded the most labo- 
rious of the Greek and Latin authors. Nothing can 
be more peremptory upon the subject now under con* 
sideration, and, from a writer of his learning and in* 
formation, more satisfactory than the declaration of 
Origen, preserved, in an extract from his works, by 
Eusebius : " That the four Gospels alone are received 
without dispute by the whole church of God under 
heaven:*' to which declaration is immediately ffub- 
joined, a brief history of the respective authors to 
whom they were then, as they are now, ascribed. The 
language holden concerning the Gospels, throughout 
the veorks of Grigen which remain, entirely corres- 
ponds with the testimony here cited. His attesta- 
tion to the Acts of the Apostles is no. less positive: 
" And Luke also once more sounds the trumpet, re- 
lating the Acts of the Apostles." The universality 

^ MinuciusFeliXy ApoUoniuSy Caius, Asterius, Urbanus, Alexander 
bishop of Jerusalem, Hippolytus, Ammonius, Julius Africanus. 
^f Lardner, vol. iii« p« 334. 
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witK which the Scriptures were then read is well sig- 
nified by this writer, in a passage in which he has 
occasion to observe against Celsus, " That it is not in 
any private books, or such as are read by a few only, 
and those studious persons, but in books read by eveiy 
body, that it is written. The invisible things of God 
from the creation of the worid are clearly seen, being 
understood by things that are made." It is to no pur- 
pose to single out quotations of Scripture from such 
a writer as this. We might as'well make a selection 
of the quotations of Scripture in Dr. Clarke's Sermons. 
They are so thickly sown in the works of Origen, that 
Dr. Mill says, "If we had all his works remaining, 
we should have before us almost the whole text of the 
Bible^." 

Origen notices, in order to censure, certain apocry- 
phal G.ospels. He also uses four writings of this sort, 
that is, throughout his large works, he once or twice, 
at the most, quotes each of the four; but always with 
some mark either of direct reprobation or of caution to 
his readers, manifestly esteeming them of little or no 
authority. ' • 

XIV. Gregory bishop of Neocaesarea, and Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, were scholars of Origen. Their 
testimony, therefore, though ftiU and particuliar, may 
be reckoned a repetition only of his. The series, 
however, of evidence is continued by Cyprian bishop 
of Carthage, who flourished within twenty years after 
Origen. " The church," says this father, " is watered, 
like Paradise, by four rivers, that is, by four Gospels." 
The Acts of the Apostles is also frequently quoted by 
Cyprian under that name, and under the name of the 
" Divine Scriptures." In his various writings ^e 

^' Mill, Prolcg. cap. vi. p, 66» 
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such constant and copious citations of Scripture, as to 
place this part of the testimony beyond controversy. 
Nor is there, in the works of this eminent African 
bishop, one quotation of a spurious or apocryphal 
Christian writing. 

XV. Passing over a crowd ^ of writers following 
Cjrprian at diflferent distances, but all within forty years 
of his time; and who all, in the imperfect remains of 
their works, either cite the historical Scriptures of the 
New Testament, or speak of them in terms of profound 
respect; I single out Victorin, bishop of Pettaw in 
Germany, merely on account of the remoteness of his 
situation from that of Origen and Cyprian, who were 
Africans ; by which circumstance his testimony, taken 
in conjunction with theirs, proves that the Scripture 
histories, and the same histories, were known and 
received from one side of the Christian world to the 
other. This bishop*^ lived about the year 290: and 
in a commentary upon this text of the Revelation, 
" The first was like a lion, the second was like a calf, 
the third like a man, and the fourth like a flying 
eagle,'\he makes out that by the four creatures are 
intended the foiur Gospels ; and, to show the propriety 
of the symbols, he recites the subject with which each 
evangelist opens his history. The explication is fan- 
ciful, but the testimony positive. He also expressly 
cites the Acts of the Apostles. 

XVI. Amobius and Lactantius*', about the year 
300, composed formal arguments upon the credibility 
of the Christian religion. As these arguments were 
addressed to Gentiles, the authors abstain from quoting 

^ Novatus, Rome, A. D. 251 ; Dionysius,Rome, A. D. 359 ; Com- 
modian, A. D. 270 ; Anatplius, Laodicea, A. D. 270 ; Theognostus, 
A. D. 282 ; Methodius, Lycia, A. D. 290; Phileas, Egypt, A. D. 296, 

-•' Lardner, vol. v. p. 214. ♦* lb. vol. vii. p. 45. 201. 
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Christian books by name; one of them giving this Vety^ 
season for his reserve: but when they come to state^ 
for the information of their readers, the outlines of 
Christ's history, it is appar^it that they dr^w their 
accounts from our Gospels, and from no other sources^ 
for these statements exhibit a summary of almost every 
thing which is related of Christ's actions and miracles 
by the four evangelists. Amobius vindicates, without 
mentioning their names, the credit of these historians; 
observing, that they were eye-witnesses of the fitcts 
which they relate, and that &eir ignorance of the artsf 
of composition was rather a confirmation of their testis 
mony than. an objection to it. Lactantius also argues 
in defence of the religion, from the consistency, sim^ 
pHcily, disinterestedness, tod sufferings df the Christian 
historians, meaning by that term our evangelists. 

XVII. We close the series of testimonies with that 
of Eusebius*^ bishop of Caesarea,^ wha flourished fa 
the year 315, contemporary with, or posterior cmly by 
fifteen years> to, the two^^ authors last cited. This 
voluminous writer, and most diligent collector of the 
writings of others, beside a variety of large works, 
composed a histwy of the afl^rs of Christfeni^ from 
its origin tf> his own time. His testimony to the Scrip- 
tures is the testimony of a man much conversant in the 
works of Christian authors, written during the first thre^ 
centuries of its era, and who had read many ^diich are 
now lost In a passage of his Evangelical Demonstra- 
tion, Eusebius remarks, with great nicety, the delicacy 
of two of the evangelists, in -tiieir mianner of noticing 
any circumstance which regarded themselves; and of 
Mark, as writing under Peter's direction, in "the cir- 
cumstances which regarded him. The illustration of 
this remark leads him to bring together long quota- 

♦^ Lartlner, vol, viii. p. 33. 
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tions from each of the evangelists; and the whole 

passage is a proof th$tt Eusebius, and the Christians 

of those daySy not only read the Gospels, but studied 

them with attention and exactness* In a passage of 

his Ecclesiastical History, he treats, in form, and at 

large, of the occasions of writing the four Gospels, and 

of the order in which they were written.. The title of 

the chapter is, " Of the order of the Gospels;" and it 

begins thus : " Let us observe the writings of this 

apostle John, which are not contradicted by any: and 

first of all must be mentioned, as acknowledged by 

all, the Gospel according to him, well known to all 

the churches under heaven; and that it has been justly 

placed by the ancients the fourth in order, and after 

the other three, may be made evident in this manner. 

— Eusebius then proceeds to show that John wrote 

the last of the four, and that his Gospel was intended 

to supply the omissions of the others; especially in the 

part of our Lord's ministry which took place before 

the imprisonment of John the Baptist He observes, 

'^ thM the apostles of Christ were not studious of the 

ornaments of composition, nor indeed forward to write 

at all, being wholly occupied with their ministry." 

This learned author makes no use at all of Christian 
writings, forged with the names of Christ's apostles, 
or their companions. 

We close this branch of our evidence here, because, 
after £usebius, there is no room for any question upon 
the subject; the works of Christian writers being as 
full of texts of Scripture, and of references to Scrip- 
ture, as the discourses of modem divines. Future testi- 
monies to the books of Scripture could only prove that 
they never lost their character or authority. 
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SECT. 11. 

When the Scriptures are quoted^ or alluded tOy they are 
quoted with peculiar respect, as books sui generis ; 
as possessing an authority which belonged to fio 
other books; and as conclusive in all questions and 
controversies amongst Christians. 

Beside tlie general strain of reference and quotation^ 
which uniformly and strongly indicates this distinc- 
tion, the following may be regarded as specific testi- 
monies : — 

I. Theophilus^ bishop of Antioch, the sixth in suc- 
cession from the apostles, and who flourished little 
more than a century after the books of the New Tes- 
tament wei;e written, having occasion to quote one of 
our;. Gospels, -writes thus : " These things the Holy 
Scriptures teach us, and all who were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, among whom 3q\m says. In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God." Again : 
" Concerning the righteousness which the law teaches, 
the like things are to be found in the Prophets and 
the Gospels, because that all, being inspired, spoke 
by one and the same Spirit of God^." No words can 
testify more strongly than these do, the high and pecu- 
liar respect in which these books were tolden. 

IL A writer against Artemon^ who may be sup- 
posed to come about one hundred and fifty-eight years 
after the publication of the Scripture, in a passage 
quoted by Eusebius uses these expressions : " Possibly 
what they (our adversaries) say, might have been 
credited, ifjirst of all the Divine Scriptures did not 

■ Lardner, Cred. part ii. vol. i. p. 429. * lb. vol. i. p. 448. 

* lb, vol. iii^ p. 40. 
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Contradict them; and then the writings of certain 
brethren more ancient than the times of Victor." The 
bi^thren mentioned by name are Justin, Miltiades, 
Tatian^ Clement, Iraiaens, Melito, with a general 
appeal to many more not named. This passage 
proves, first, that there was at that time a collection 
called Divine Scrijaures ; secondly, that these Scrip- 
tures were esteemed of higher authority than the writ- 
ings of the most early and celebrated Christians. 

III. In a piece ascribed to Hippolytus*, who lived 
near the same time, the author professes, in givyig his 
correspondent instruction in the things about which 
he inquires, " to draw out of the sacred fountain^ and 
to set before him -from the Sacred Scriptures what 
may aiford him satisfaction." He then quotes imme* 
diately Paul's Epistles to Timothy, and afterwards 
many books of the New Testament. This preface to 
the quotations carries in it a marked distinction be* 
tween the Scriptures and other books. 

IV. "Oe^r assertions and discourses," saithOrigen^ 
" are unworthy of credit; we must receive the Scrips 
tures as witnesses." After treating of the duly of 
prayer, he proceeds with his argument thus : " What 
we have said may be proved fi-om the Divine Scrip- 
tures.!' In his books against Celsus we find this 
passage : " That our religion teaches us to seek after 
wisdom shall be shown, both out of the ancient Jewish 
Scriptures, which we also use, and out of those written 
since Jesus, which are believed in the churches to be 
diyine." These expressions afford abundant evidence 
of the peculiar and exclusive authority which the 
Scriptures possessed. 

♦ Lardner, Cred. vol. iii. p. 112. » ib, p, 987/988, 289. 

K 
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V. Cfyprian, bishop of Carthage*, whose age lies 
close to that of Origten^ earnestly exhorts Chtisdan 
teachers, in all doubtful cases, ^^ to go back to the 
fountain; and, if the truth has in any cade be^i 
shaken, to recur to the Gospels and apostolic writ* 
ings." — " The precepts of lie Gospel," says he in 
another place, ^^ are nothing less than a\ithoritative 
divine lessons, the foundations of our hope, the sup- 
ports of our faith, the guides of our way, the safe- 
guards of our course to heaven." 

VI. Novatus^ a Roman, contemporary with Cyprian, 
appeals to the Scriptures, as the authority hy which 
all errors were to be repelled, and disputes, decided. 
" That Christ is not only man, but'God also, is proved 
by the sacred authority of the Divine Writings." — 
" The Divine Scripture easily detects and conftites 
the frauds of heretics." — " It is not by the fault of the 
heavenly Scriptures, which never deceive." Stronger 
assertions than these could not be used. 

VII. At the distance of twenty yeai^ from the writer 
last cited, Anatolius®, a learned Alexandrian, and 
bishop of Laodicea, speaking of the rule for keeping 
Easter, a question at that day agitated with much 
earnestness, says of those whom he opposed, " They 
can by no means prove their point by the authority of 
the Divine Scripture." 

V III. The Arians, who sprung up about fifty years 
after this, argued strenuously against the use of the 
words consubstantial, and essence, and like phrases; 
" because they were not in Scripture^'' And in the 
same strain, one of their advocates opens a conference 
with Augustine, after the following manner : " If you 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. iv. p. 840. ^ lb. vol. v. p. 102, 

® lb. p. 146. 9 lb. vol. vii. p. 283, 284. 
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sxy wliat is reasonable, I must submit. If you allege 
any thing from the Divine Scriptures, which are com* 
mon to both, I must hear. But unsoriptuTal expres* 
sions (quse extra Scripturam sunt) deserve no regard.'' 
Athanasins, the great antagonist of Arianism, after 
having ^lumerated the books of the Old and New 
Testament, adds, " These are the fountain of salva- 
tion, that he who thirsts may^ be satisfied with the 
oracles contained in them. In these alone the doctrine 
of salvation is prockimed. Let no man add to them, 
or take any thing from Aem^^" 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem", who wrote about 
twenty years after the appearance of Arianism, uses 
these remarkable words : " ConcCTning the divine and 
holy m3rsteries of faith, not the least article ought to be 
delivered without the Divine Scriptures." We are 
assured that Cyril's Scriptures were the same as ours, 
for he has left us a catalogue of the books included 
under that name. 

X. Epiphanius^^ twenty years after Cyiil, chal- 
lenges the Arians, and the followers of Origen, " to 
produce any passage of the Old and New Testament, 
favouring their sentiments." 

XI. Pcebadius, a Gallic bishop, who lived about 
thirty years after the council of Nice, testifies, that 
" the bishops of that council first consulted the sacred 
volumes, and then declared their faith ^'." 

XII. Basil, bishop of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, con- 
temporary with Epiphanius, says, " that hearers in- 
structed in the Scriptures ought to examine what is 
said by their teachers, and to embrace what is agreeable, 
to the Scriptures, and to reject what is otherwise^*." 

■® Lardner, Cred. vol. xii. p. 182. " lb. toI. viii. p. 276. 

"* lb. p. 314. " lb. vol. ix. p. 5«. *♦ lb. vol. ix. p. 124. 

K 2 
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XIH. Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated iffriter of 
the same times, bears this conckisive.testiiBony to the 
proposition which forms the subject of out pveseiii 
chapter : *' The truth written in the sacred volume of 
the Gospel, is a perfect rule, Nothmg can be takra 
from it nor added to it, without great girilt^*." 

XIV. If we add Jeron^ to thes», it is only for the 
evidepce which he afibrds of the judgment of precedii^ 
ages. Jerome observes, concemii]^ the quotations of 
ancient Christian writers, that is, of writers who were 
ancient in the year 400, that they n^e a di^dnction 
between books ; some they quoted as of authority^ ^ind 
others not : which observation relates to the books <rf 
Scripture, compared with other writings, apocryphal 
or heathen ^^ 



SECT. Ill, 

77ie Scriptures were in very early times collected into 
a distinct volume. 

Ignatius, who was bishop of Antioch within forty 
years after tjie Ascension, and who had lived and con- 
versed with the Apostles, speaks of the Gospel and of 
the Apostles in terms which render it very probable 
that he meant, by the Gospel, the book or volume of 
the Gospels, and by the Apostles, the book or volume 
of their Epistles. His words in one place are \ ' ' Flee- 
ing to the Gospel as the flesh of Jesus, and to the 
Apostles as the presbytery of the church;" that is, as 
Le Clerc interprets them, "in order to understand the 
will of God, he fled to the Gospels, which he believed 

*s Lardner, Cred. vol. ix. p. 202. "* lb. vol. x. p. 123, 124. 
' lb. part ii. vol. i. p. 180. 
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no less than if .Chiist in theflesdi had been speaking 
to him; and to the writings pf the apostles, whom 
he esteemed as the presbyteiy of the whole Christian 
ehnrch."' It mui^ be observed, that about eighty 
jeais after this we have direct proof, in the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria^ that diese two names, " Gos- 
pd," and " Apostles," were the names by which the 
writings of the New< Testamait, and the division of 
• these writings, were usually eicpressed. 

Another passage from Ignatius is the fdlowing: 
^^ But the Gospdi has somewhat in it more excellent, 
the appeai'ance.of our Lord Jesus Christ, his passion 
and resurrection*." i 

* And a third: "Ye ought to hearken to the Prophets,, 
but especially to the Gospel, in which the passion haa 
been manifested to us, and the resurrection perfected." 
In this last passage, the Prophets and the Gospel axe 
put in conjunction ; and as Ignatius undoubtedly meant 
by the Prophets a collection of writings, it is probable 
that he meant the same by the Gospel, the two terms 
standing in evident parallelism with each other. 

This interpretation of the word " Gospel," in the 
pajssages above quoted from Ignatius, is confirmed by 
a piece of nearly equal antiquity, the, relation of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp by the church of Smyrna. 
" All things," say ihey, "that went before, were done, 
that the Lord might show us a martyrdom according 
to the Gospel, for he expected to be delivered up as 
the Lord also did*." And in another place, " We do 
not compaend those who offer themselves, forasmuch 
as the Gospel teaches us no such thing*." In both these 

* Larducr, Cred. vol. ii. p. 516. ^ lb. p. 18a. 

♦ Igoat. Ep. c. i. * lb, c. iv. 
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places, what is called the Gospels seeinB to be the 
history of Jesus Christ, and of his dootriiie. 

If this be the trae sense of the passages, they ate not 
only evidences of our proposition, but strong and veiy 
ancient proofs of the high esteem in which the books 
of the New Testament were holden. 

II. Busebius relates, that Quadratus andsbme others, 
who were the immediate successors of the apostles, 
travelling abroad to preach Christ, carried the Gospels 
with them, and delivered them to their convierts. The 
words of Eusebius are : " Then travelling abroad; 
they performed the work of evangelists, being ambi- 
tious to preach Christ, and deliver the Scripture of the 
Divine Gospels^. Eusebius had before him the writ- 
ings both of Quadratus himself, and of many others of 
that age, which are now lost. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to believe, that he had good grounds for his 
assertion. What is thus recorded of the Gospels took 
place within sixty, or, at the most, seventy years after 
they were published : and it is evident, that they must, 
before this time (and, it is probable, long before this 
time), have been in general use, and in high esteem 
in the churches planted by the apostles, inasmuch as 
they were now, we find, collected into a volume ; and 
the immediate successors of the apostles, they who 
preached the religion of Christ to those who had not 
already heard it, carried the voliune with them, and 
delivered it to their converts. 

III. Irenaeus, in the year ITS'^, puts the evangelic 
and apostolic writings in connexion with the Law and 
the Prophets, manifestly intending by. the one a code 
or collection of Christian sacred writings, as the other 

* Lardncr, Cred. part ii. vol. i. p. 236. » lb. vol. i. p. 383. 
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expr«s^d the oode or collection of Jewish sacred 
writings. And, 

IV. Melito, at this time bishop of Sardis, writing 
to pae Onesimus, tells his correspondent^ that he had 
procured an accurate account of the books of the Old 
Testament The occun^ence, in this passage, of the 
term Old Testament, has been brought to prove, and 
it certainly does prove, that there was then a volume 
or collection of writings called the New Testament. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, about 
fifteen years after the last quoted testimony, it is 
apparent that the Christian Scriptures were divided 
into two parts, under the general titles of the Gospels 
and Apostles; and that both these were regarded as 
of the highest authority. One, out of many expres- 
sions of Clement, alluding to this distribution, is the 
following :— '" There is a consent and harmony be- 
tween the Law and the Prophets, the Apostles and 
the Gospel^." 

VI. The same division, " Prophets, Gospels, and 
Apostles," appears in Tertullian^^, the contemporary 
of Clement The collection of the Gospels is like- 
wise called by this writer the " Evangelic Instru-. 
ment^^;" the whole volume, the " New Testament;" 
and the two parts, the " Gospels and Apostles ^^." 

VII. From many writers also of the third century, 
and especially from Cyprian, who lived in. the middle 
of it, it is collected, that the Christian Scriptures were 
divided into two codes or volumes, one called the 
" Gospels, or Scriptures of the Lord," the other the 
** Apostles, or Epistles of the Apostles ^*." 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 331. ' lb. vol- ii. p. 516. 

'*» lb. p. 631. " lb. p. 574. 

" lb. p. 632. '^ lb. vol. iv. p. 846. 
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VilL Eusebius, as we have already seeft, 
some pains to show, that the Gospel of St Jdhn had 
be^ii justly placed by flie ancients "the fourtE in 
Older, and after the other threie**." These are die 
tenns of his proposiition : and the very introduetian of 
such an argiiment proves incontestably that the iaor 
Gkispels had been collated into a volume to the ex^ 
thision of every odier ; that thdbr order in the volume 
had been adjusted with much consideration ; and that 
this had been done by those who were Called ancienls 
in the time of Eusebiui?. 

In the Dioclesian persecution, in the year 303, the 
Scriptures were sought out and bumt*^: many suffered 
death rather than deliver them up; and those who 
betrayed th^n to the persecutors were accounted aa 
lapsed and apostate. On the other hand, Constan- 
tine, after his conversion, gave directions for multiply- 
ing copies of the Divine Oracles, and for magnific^itiiy 
adorning them at the expense of the imperial treasury ^^ 
What the Christians of that age so richly embellished 
in their prosperity, and, which is more, so tenaciously 
preserved under persecution, was the very volume oi 
the New I'estament' which we now read. 



SECT. IV. 

Our present Sacred Writings were soon distinguished 
by appropriate names and titles of respect. 

PoLYCARP, "I tnlst that y^ are well exercised in 
the Holy Scriptures :— as in these Scriptures it is 
said. Be ye angry and sin not, and let not the sun go 

■♦ Lardncr, Cred. vol. viii. p. 90. ** lb. vol. vii. p. 214, et seq* 
*® lb. vol. vii. 1% 432. 
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down xifgmjyijm vmitlx \" This pass^e is ^mtremAy 
in^rtant ; because it proves that^ in the time of Poly^* 
carp, who had li^ed with the apostles, the»e. were 
Christian wrkings distioguished by the name of ^^ Holj 
Scriptures,'^ or Sacred Writings. Morea^er, the text 
quoted by Poly carp is a text found in the collection 
at this day. What also the same Polycarp hath else* 
where quoted m the same mam^er, may be considered 
as proved to beloiig to the collection ; and this com-** 
prdiends St. Matthew's, ai^, {Mrobably, St. Luke's 
Gospel, the Acts of the Apostles, ten q)iades of P^oil, 
the First Epistle of Peter, and |he Fust of John ^ In 
anther place, Polycarp has these words : ^^ Whoever 
perverts the Oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and 
says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he* is 
the firstborn of Satan*." — It does not appear what else 
Polycarp could mean by the " Oracles of the Lord," 
but those same " Holy Scriptures," or Sacred Writings, 
of which he had spoken before. 

II. Justin Martyr, whose Apology was written about 
thirty years after Polycarp's epistle, expressly cites 
some of our present histories under the title of Gosp£l, 
and that not as a name by him first ascribed to them, 
but as the name by which they were generally known 
in his time. His words are these : " For the apostles 
in the memoirs composed by them, which are called 
Gospels^ have thus delivered it, that Jesus commanded 
them to take bread, and give thanks*." There exists 
no doubt, but that, by the memoirs above mentioned, 
Justin meant our present historical Scriptures; for 
throughout his works he quotes these, and no others. 

III. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, who came thirty 
years after Justin, in a passage preserved in Eusebius 

• Lardner, Cred. vol i. p. 203. * lb. p. 223. 

3 lb. p. 222. ♦ lb. p. 271. 
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(for hi^ wa&B are lort), speaks ** of die Scrqptufes. of 
the Lord^" 

IV. And at the same time, or very nearly so, by 
Ireneeus, bishop of Lyons in France ^ ihfey are called 
^* Divine Scriptures," — " Divine Oracles/' — " Scrip-r 
tures of the Lord," — " Evai^elic and Apostf^ Writ-r 
ings^" The quotations of Ireoasus prove/decidedly^ 
that our present Gmpels, and these alone, togethw 
with the Acts of the Apostles, w^e the historical books 
compreh^ided by him under, these appeUoticms. 

V^ St. Matthew's Gospel is quoted by Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch^ contemporaiy with Irenaeus, under 
the title of the "Evangelic Voice*;" and the copious 
works of Clement of Alexandria, published within 
fifteen years of the ssune time, ascribe to the books of 
the New Testament the various titles of " Sacred 
Books,"—" Divine Scriptures," — " Divinely inspired 
Scriptures," — " Scriptures of the Lord," — " the true 
Evangelical Canon ^." 

VL Tertullian, who joins on with Clement, beside 
adopting most of the names and epithets above noticed, 
calls the Gospels "our Digesta," in allusion, as it 
should seem, to some collection of Roman laws then 
extant '^ 

VIL By Origen, who came thirty years after Ter- 
tullian, the same, and other no less strong titles, are 
applied to the Christian Scriptures : and, in addition 
thereunto, this writer frequently speaks of the " Old 
and New Testament,"— " the Ancient and New Scrip- 
tures," — "the Ancient and New Oracles ^\" 

' Lardncr, Creci« vol. i. p. 398. 

* The reader will observe the remoteness of these two writers in 
country and situation. 

' Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 343, et seq. ' lb. p. 4«7. 

9 lb. vol. ii. p. 515. ^^ lb. p. 630. 

" lb. vol. iiL p. 530^ 
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YIII. Ih Cypriaii, ivho was ti0t twe^ 
they are " Books of the Spirit," — " Divine Founlaiiis/' 
— ^ Fountaini^ <rf the Divine Fulness ^." 

The ei^iessions yre have thw quoted, are evidences 
of high and peculiar respect. They all occur within 
two centurieis from the publication of the books. Some 
of them commence )^th the companions of the apoa*^ 
ties ; and they increase in number and variety, through 
a s^jes of writera touching upon one another^ and 
deduced from the first age of the religion. 



SECT, y. 

Our Scriptures were publicly read dmd expounded in 
the religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote in the year 140, which 
was seventy or eighty years after some^ and less, pro- 
bably, after others of the Gospels were published, giv- 
ing, in his first apology, an account, to the emperor, of 
the Christian worship, has this remarkable passage :— ^ 

" The Memoirs of the Apostles^ or the Writings of 
the Prophets, are read according as the time allows ; 
and, when the reader has ended, the president makes 
a dbcourse, exhorting to the imitation of so excellent 
things \" 

A few short observations will show the value of this 
testimony. 

1. The " Memoirs of the Apostles," Justiu in ano- 
ther place expressly tells us, are what are called " Gos- 
pels :" and that they were the Gospels which we now 
use is made certain by Justin s numerous quotations 
of themy and his silence about any others. 

** Lardner, Cred. vol. iv. p. 84*. ' lb. vol i. p» 273. 
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^ 2\ jQstm desonbes the general usage «f the Chm* 
tian church. 

3. Justin does not speak of it as recent or newly in- 
^tutedj but in the terms in which mrai speak of esta- 
blished customs. 

IL Tertullian, who followed Justin at the distance 
of about fi% y€iars, in his account of the rel^ious as- 
semblies of Christians as they weie ccnducted in haa 
time, says, ^^ We come 4x>gdher to recollect the Divme 
Scriptures ; we nourish our feith, raise our hope^ coa^ 
firm our trust, by the Sacred Word *." 

III. Eusebius records of Origm, and cites for his 
authority the letters of bishops ccmtemporary with Ori- 
gen, that, when he went int6 Palestine about the year 
216, which was only sixteen years after the date of 
TertuUian's testimony, he was desired by the bishops 
of that country to discourse and expound the Scrip- 
tures publicly in the church, though he was not yet 
ordained a presbyter *. This anecdote recognises the 
usage, not only of reading, but of expounding the 
Scriptures ; and both as subsisting in full force. Ori- 
gen also himself bears witness to the same practice : 
"This,'' says he, "we do, when the Scriptures are 
read in the church, and when the discourse for expli- 
cation is delivered to the people*." And, what is a 
still more ample testimony, many homilies of his upon 
the Scriptures of the New Testament, delivered by him 
in the assemblies of the church, are still extant. 

^ IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty years lower 
than that of Origen, gives his people an account of 
having ordained two persons, who were before confess 
sors, to be readers ; and what they were to read ap- 

* Lardner, Cred, vol. ii. p. 628. ^ lb. vol. iii. p. 63. 

♦ lb. p. 502. 
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peafs by the reason whicli he gives for his choice : 
" Nothing," says Cyprian, " can be more fit than that 
he, who has made a glorious confession of the Lord, 
should read publicly in the church ; that he who has 
shown himself willing to die a martyr should read the 
Gospel of Christ, by which martyrs are made*." 

V. IntinKitions of the same custom may be traced 
in a great number of writers in the beginning and 
Ijnoughout the whole of the fourth century. Of these 
testimonies I will only use one, as being, of itself, e3^- 
press and full. Augustine, who appeared near the 
conclusion of the century, displays the benefit of the 
Christian religion on this very account, the public 
reading of the Scriptures in the churches, " where," : 
says he, '^ is a confluence of all sorts of people of both 
mxes ; and where they hear how they ought to Uve 
well in this world, tiiat they may deserve to live hap- 
pily and eternally in another." And this custom he 
declares to be universal: ^^The canonical books of 
Scripture being read every where, the miracles there- 
in recorded are well known to all people^." 

It does not appear that any books, other than our 
present Scriptures, were thus publicly read, except 
that the epistle of Clement was read in the church of 
Corinth to which it had been addressed, and in some 
others ; and that the Shepherd of Hennas was read in 
many churches. Nor does it subtract much fi'om the 
value of the ailment, that these two writings partly 
come witiiin it, because we allow ihem to be the 
genuine writings of apostolical men. There is not the 
least evidence, that any other Gospel, than the four 
which we receive, was ever admitted to this distinction. 

» Lardner, Cred. vol. iv. p. 84S. * lb. vol, x. p. S76, et teq. 
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SECT. VL 

Cojnmentaries were anciently written upon the Scrip- 
tures ; harmonies formed out of them ; different 
copies carefully collated; and versions made of them 
into different languages. 

No greater proof can be given of the esteem in which 
these books were holden by the ancient Christians,, kx 
of the s^ise then entertained of their value and in^cHt- 
ance th^ the industry bestowed upcm them* And it 
ought to be observed, that the value and importance 
of these books consisted entirely in their genuineness 
fnd truth. There was nothing in them^ as works of 
taste, or as compositions, which could have induced 
9ny one to have written a note upon them. More* 
over it shows, that they were even then ccmsidered as 
ancient books. Men do not write comments upon 
publications of their own times : therefore the testi* 
monies cited under this head afford an evidence whi^ 
carries up the evai^elic writings much beyond the age 
of the testimonies themselves, and to that of their 
reputed authors. 

I. Tatian, a follower of Justin Martyr, and who 
flourished about the year 170, composed a harmony^ 
or collation of the Gospels, which he called Diates- 
saroHj Of the Four \ The title, as well as the work* 
is remarkable; because it shows that then, as now, 
there were four, and only four Gospels in general use 
with Christians. And this was little more than a hun* 
dred years after the publication of some of them. 

II. Pantaenus, of the Alexandrian school, a man of 
great reputation and learning, who came twenty years 

' Lardncr, Crcd. vol. i.' p. SOr. 
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after Tatian, wtotk maay commentaries upon the Holy 
Scriptures, which, as Jerome testifies, were extant in 
his time ^. 

III. Clement of Alexandria wrote short explica- 
tions of many books of the Old and New Testament ^ 

IV. Tertullian appeals from the authority of a later 
version, then in use, to the authentic Greek*. 

V. An anonymous author, quoted by Eusebius, and 
who appears to have written about the year 212, ap- 
peals to the ancient copm of the Scriptures, in refiita* 
tion of some corrupt readings alleged by the followers 
of Artemon \ 

VI. The same Eusebius, mentioning by name seve- 
ral writers of the church who lived at this time, and 
concerning whom he says, ** There still remain divers 
monuments of the laudable industry of those ancient 
and ecclesiastical men" (i. e. of Christian writers who 
wa?e considered as ancient in the year 300), adds^ 
" Thfere are beside*, treatises of many others, whose 
names we have not been able to learn, orthodox and 
ecclesiastical men, as the interpr^atioiui of the Divine 
Scriptures ^ven by each of them show^ 

VII. The last five testimcmies may be referred to 
the year 200 ; immediately after which, a period of 
thirty years gives us 

Julius Africanus, who wrote an epistle upon the 
apparent difference in the genealogies in Matthew and 
Luke, which he endeavours to reconcile by the dis- 
tinction of natural and legal descent, and conducts his 
hjrpothesis with great industry through the whole series 
of generations ^ 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, who coipposed, 
as Tatian had don^ a harmony of ihe four Gospels; 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 455. ^ lb, vol. ii. p. 462. 

^ lb. p. 638. » lb. vol. iii. p. 46. * lb. vol. ii. p. 551. 

f lb. vpl. iii. p. 170. 
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which proves, as Tiatiaii's work did, that di^e wcare 
four Gospels, and no more, at this time in use in the 
church. It affords also an instance of the zeal of 
Christians for those writings, and of their solicitude 
about them \ 

And, above both these, Origen, who wrote commen- 
taries, or homilies, upon most of the books included in 
the New Testament, aad upon no other books but these. 
In particular, he wrote upon St. John's Goi^l, veipy 
largely upon St. Matthew's, and commentaries, or 
homilies, upon the Acts of the Apostles ^. 

VIII. In addition to these, the third caitury Bke- 
wise contains 

Dionjrsius of Alexandria, a very learned man, who 
compared, with great accuracy, the accounts in the 
four Grospels of the time of Christ's resurrection, add- 
ing a reflection which showed his opinion of their 
authority : " Let us not think tiiat the evangelists 
disagree, or contradict each otiier, although there be 
some small difference ; but let lis honestiy and faith- 
folly endeavour to reconcile what we read ***." 

Victorin, bishop of Pettaw, in Germany, who wrote 
comments upon St. Matthew's Gospel ^. 

Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch ; and Hesychius, an 
Egyptian bishop, who put forth editions of the New 
Testament. 

IX. The fourth century supplies a catalogue ^ of 

^ Lardoer, Cred. vol. iii. p. 182. * lb. p. 352. 192. 202. 246. 
*® lb. vol. iv. p. 166. *" lb. p. 195. 



EusebiuSy A. D. •• 315 

Juvencus, Spain 330 

Theodore, Thrace 334 

Hilary, Poictiers 354 

Fortunatus 340 

Apollinariiis of Lao- 
uicea •••••••«••••«... So2 

Damasus, Rome 366 



Gregory, Nysscn..... Stl 

Didimus of Alei •.•^.••* 370 

Ambrose of Milan 374 

Diodore of Tarsus •«.. • 378 

Gaudeot. of Brescia. •••••••• 387 

Theodore of Cilic&a • 394 

Jerome ••••••• •• 392 

Chrysostom ....«• 398 
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fifteen writers, who expended their labours upon the 
books of the New Testament, and whose works or 
nslmes are come down to our times ; amongst which 
number it may be sufficient, for the purpose of show- 
ing the sentiments and studies of learned Christians 
of that ag5e, to notice the following : 

Eusebius, in the very beginning of the century, 
wrote expressly upon the discrepancies observable in 
the Gospels, and likewise a treatise, in which he 
pointed out what things are related by four, what by 
three, what by two, and what by one evangelist*^. 
This audior also testifies, what is certainly a material 
piece of evidence, " that the writings of the apostles 
had obtained such an ^teem, as to be translated into 
every language both of Greeks and Barbarians, and 
to ,be diligently studied by all nations **." This testi- 
mony was given about the year 300 ; how long before 
that date these translations were made does not appear. 

Danmsus, bishop of Rome, corresponded with St 
Jerome upon the exposition of difficult texts of Scrip- 
ture : and, in a letter still remaining, desires Jerome 
to give him a clear explanation of the word Hosaima, 
found in the New Testament ; " he (Damasus) having 
met with very different interpretations of it in the 
Greek and Latin commentaries of Catholic writers 
which he had read*^" This last clause shows the 
number and variety of commentaries then extant. 

Gregory of Nyssen, at one time, appeals to the most 
exact copies of St. Mark's Gospel ; at another time, 
compares together, and proposes to reconcile, the seve- 
ral accounts of the Resurrection given by the four 
evangelists ; which limitation proves, that there Were 

«» Lardner, Cred. vol. viii. p. 46. *♦ lb. p. 20 J. 

■* lb. vol. ix. p. 108. ^ 
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no other histories of Christ deemed authentic beside 
these, or included in the same character with these^ 
This writer observes, acutely enough, that the dispo- 
sition of. the clothes in the sepulchre, the napkin that 
was about our Saviour's head, not lying with the linen 
clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself, did 
not bespeak the terror and hurry of thieves, and there- 
fore refutes the story of the body being stolen ^^. 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked various read- 
ings in the Latin copies of the New Testament, and 
appeals to the original Greek : 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion of this century^ 
put forth an edition of the New Testament in Latin, 
corrected, at least as to the Gospels, by Greek copies, 
*^and those (he says) ancient" 

Lastly, Chrysostom, it is well known, delivered and 
published a great niany homilies, or sermons, upon 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is- needless to bring down this article lower ; but 
it is of importance to add, that there is no example of 
Christian writers of the first three centuries composing 
comments upon any other books than those which are., 
found in the New Testament, except the smgle one of 
Clement of Alexandria commenting upon a book called 
the Revelation of Peter. 

Of the ancient versions of the New Testament, ona 
of the most valuable is the Syriac, Syriac was the 
language of Palestine when Christianity was there 
first established. And although the books of Scrip- 
ture were written in Greek, for the purpose of a more 
extended circulation than within the precincts of 
Judea, yet it is probable that th^y would soon be 
translated into the vulgar language of the country 

^^ Lardner, Cred. vol. ix. p. i^X 
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where the religion first prevailed. Accordingly, a 
Syriac translation is now extant, ail along, so far as 
it appears, used by the inhabitants of Syria, bearing 
many internal marks of high antiquity, supported in 
its pretensions by the uniform tradition of the East, 
and confirmed by the discovery of many very anci^it 
manuscripts in the libraries of Europe. It is about 
two hundred years since a bishop of Antioch sent a 
copy of this translation into Europe, to be printed ; 
and this seems to be the first time that the translation 
became generally known to these parts of the world. 
The bishop of Antioch's Testament was found to con- 
tain all our books, except the Second Epistle of Peter, 
the Second and Third of John, and the Revelation ; 
which books, however, have since been discovered in 
that language in some ancient manuscripts of Europe. 
But in this collection, no other book, beside what is in 
ours, appears ever to have had a place. And, which 
is very worthy of observation, the text, though pre- 
served in a remote country, and without communica- 
tion with ours, differs from, ours very little, and in 
nothing that is important ^^. 



SECT. VII. 

Our Scriptures were received by ancient Christians of 
different sects and persuasions y by many Heretics as 
well as Catholics^ and were usually appealed to by 
both sides in the controversies which arose in those 
days. 

The three most ancient topics of controversy amongst 
Christians were the authority of the Jewish constitu- 

'^ Jones on the Canon, vol. i. c. 14. 

l2 
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tion, the origin of evil, and the nature of Christ. 
Upon the first of these we find, in very early times, 
one class of heretics rejecting the Old Testament 
entirely; another contending for the obligation of its 
kwj'in all its parts, throughout its whole extent, and 
over every one who sought acceptance with God. 
Upon the two latter subjects, a natural, perhaps, and 
venial, but a firuitless^. eagcF, and impatient curiosity, 
prompted by the philosophy said by tibe scholastic 
habits of the age, which carried men much into bold 
h}rpotheses and conjectural solutions, raised, amongst 
some who professed Christianity, very wild and un- 
founded opinions. I think there is no reason to believe 
that the number of these bore any considerable pro- 
portion to the body of the Christian church; and 
amidst.the disputes which such opinions necessarily 
occasioned, it. is a great satisfaction to perceive what^ 
in a vast pluraliity of instances, we do perceive, all 
sides recurring to the same Scriptures. 

^ I. Basilides lived near the age of the af)dsties, 
about the year. 120, or perhaps sooner^ He rejected 
the Jewish institution, not as spurious, but as pro- 
ceeding from a being inferior to the true God ; and in 
other respects advanced a scheme of theology widely 
different from the general. doctrine of the Christian 
churchj. and which, as it gained over some disciples^ 
was wamily opposed by Christian writers of the second 
and third century. In these writings, there is posi- 
tive evidence that Basilides received the Gospel of 

' The materials of the former part of this section are taken from 
Dr. Lardnefs History of the Heretics of the first two Centuries, pub- 
lished^ since his death, with additions, By the Rev. Mr. Hogg, of 
£xeter, and inserted into the ninth volume of his works,' of the edi- 
tion of 1778. 

^ Lardner, vol. ix* ed. 1788, p..27i:. 
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Matthew ; and there is no sufficient proof that he re- 
jected any of the other three : on the contrary, it ap- 
pears that he wrote a commentary upon the Gospel^ so 
copious as to be divided into twenty-four books ^. 

11. 'The Valentinians appeared about the same 
time*. Their heresy consisted in certain notions con- 
cerning angelic natures, which can hardly be refidered 
intelligible to a modem reader. They seem, how- 
ever, to have acquired as much importance as any 
of the separatists of that early age. Of this sect, 
IrensBus, who wrote, a. d. 172, expressly records, that 
they endeavoured to fetch arguments for their opinions 
from the evangelic and apostolic writings*. Heracleon, 
one of the most celebrated of the sect, and who lived 
probably so early as the year 125, wrote commentaries 
upon Luke an4 John^. Some observations also of 
his upon Matthew are preserved by Origen ''. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt that he received the whole 
New Testament. 

III. The Garpocratians were alsc an eaifly herei^, 
little, if at all, later than the two preceding®. Some 
of their opinions resembled what we at this day mean 
by Socinianism. With respect to the Scriptures, they 
are specifically charged, by Irenseus and by Epipha- 
niusj with endeavouring to pervert a passage in Mat- 
thew; which amounts to a positive proof that they 
received that Gospel^. Negatively, they are not 
accused, by their adversaries, of rejecting any part of 
the New Testament. 

IV, The Sethians, a. d. 150^®; the Montaniste, 
A. D. 156"; the Marcosians, a. d. 160^^; Hermo- 

3 Lacdner, vol. ix. ed" 1788, 305, 300. * lb. p. «50, 361. 

' lb. vol. i, p. 383. * lb. vol. ix. cd. 1788, p. 352. 

' 7 lb. p. 353. • lb. p. 309. » lb. p. 318. 

'** lb. p. 455. '^ lb. p. 482. '* lb. p. 348; 
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genes, a.d. 180^'; Praxias, a. d. 196^*; Artemon, 
A. D. 200^; Theodotus, a. d. 200; all included 
under the denomination of Heretics, and all engaged 
in controversies with Catholic Christians, received the 
Scriptures of the New Testament 

V. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, went into 
many extravagant opinions, was the founder of a sect 
called Encratites, and was deeply involved in disputes 
with the Christians of that age; yet Tatian so re- 
ceived the four Gospels, as to compose a harmony 
from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, of about 
the year 200, it is apparent that they who at that time 
contended for the mere hiunanity of Christ, argued 
from the Scriptures; for they are accused by this 
writer of making alterations in their copies in order to 
favour- their opinions ^^. 

VII. Origen's sentiments excited great controver- 
sies. — ^The bishops of Rome and Alexandria, and 
many others, condemning; the bishops of the East 
espousing them ; yet there is not the smallest question 
but that both the advocates and adversaries of those 
opinions acknowledged the same authority of Scripture. 
In his time, which the reader will remember was about 
one hundred and fifty years after the Scriptures were 
published, many dissensions s(ubsisted amongst Chris- 
tians, with which they were reproached by Celsus; 
yet Origen, who has recorded this accusation without 
contradicting it, nevertheless testifies, that the four 
Gospels were received without dispute, by th^ whole 
church of God under heaven ^'^. 

VIII. Paul of Samosata, about thirty years after 
Origen, so distinguished himself in the controversy 

" Lardner, vol. ix. ed. 1788, p. 473. «♦ lb. 433. 

'.' lb. pu 466. "^ lb. vol. iiu p. 46. >^ lb. vol iv. p. 642. 
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concerning the nature of Christ, as to be the subject 
of two councils or sjoiods, assembled at Antioch upon 
his opinions.^ Yet he is not charged by his adversa- 
ries with rejecting any book of the New Testament 
On the contrary, Epiphanius, who wrote a history of 
heretics a hundred years afterwards, says, that Paul 
endeavoured to support his doctrine by texts of Scrip- 
ture, And Vincentius Lirinensis, a. d. 434, speaking 
of Paul, and other heretics of the same age, has these 
words : " Here, perhaps, some one may ask, whether 
heretics also urge the testimony of Scripture. They 
xirge it, indeed, explicitly and vehemently; for you 
may see them flying through every book of the sacred 
law«" 

IX. A controversy at the same time existed with 
the Noetians or Sabellians, who seem to have gone 
into the opposite extreme from that of Paul of Samo- 
sata and his followers. Yet according to the express 
testimony of Epiphanius, Sabellius received all the 
Scriptures. And with both sects Catholic writers 
constantly allege the Scriptureis, and reply to the 
arguments which their opponents drew from particular 
texts. 

We have here, therefore, a proof, that parties who 
were the most opposite, and irreconcilable to one ano- 
ther, acknowledged the authority of Scripture with 
equal deference. 

X. And as a general testimony to the same point, 
may be produced what was said by one of the bishops 
of the Council of Carthage, which was holden a little 
before this time :^— " I am of opinion that blasphemous 
and wicked heretics, who pervert the sacred and ador- 
able words of the Scriptures, should be execrated *^." 
Undoubtedly what they perverted, they received. 

• "^ Lardner, vol. xi. p.'l58. *^ It. p. 839. 
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XL The Millennium, Novatianism, the .baptism f^ 
heretics, ihe keeping of Easter, engaged also the atten- 
tion and divided the opinions of Christians, at and 
before that time (and, by the way, it may be observed, 
that such disputes, though on some accounts to be 
blamed, showed how much men were in earnest upon 
the subject) ; yet every one appealed for the grounds 
of his opinion to Scripture authority. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, who flourished a. d. 247, describing a 
conference or public disputation with the MiUenna- 
rians'of Egypt, confesses of them, though their adver- 
sary, " that they embrace whatever could be made 
out by good arguments from the Holy Scriptures^." 
Novatus, A. D. 251, distinguished by some rigid-sen* 
timents concerning the reception of those who had 
];gipsed, and the founder of a numerous sect, in his few 
remaining works quotes the Gospel with the same 
respect as other Christians did ; and concerning his 
followers, the testimony of Socrates, who wrote about 
the year 440, is positive, viz. " That in the disputes 
between the Catholics and them,, each side endea- 
voured to support itself by the authorily of the Divine 
Scriptures ^\" 

XIL The Donatisls, who sprung up in the year 328, 
used the same Scriptures as we do. " Produce," saith 
Augustine, " some proof from the Scriptures, whos^ 
authority is common to us both**." 

XIIL It is perfectly notorious, that in the Arian 
controversy, which arose soon after the year 300, both 
§ides app€»aJed to the same Scriptures, and with equal 
professions of deference and regard. The Arians, in 
their council of Antioch, A. d. 341, pronounce, th^t, 
^* if any one, contrary to the sound doctrine of the 

*° Lardner, vol. iv.p. 666. *' Jb. VoL v^ p, 105. 

f» fhy vol. vii. p. ?43. 
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Scriptures say, that the Son is a creature, as one of 
the creatures, let him be an anathema**." They arid 
the Athanasians mutually accuse each other of using 
unscriptural phrases ; which was a mutual acknow- 
ledgment of the conclusive authority of Scripture. 

XIV. The Priscillianists, a. d. 378^, the Pelagi- 
ans, A. D. 405 **, received the same Scriptures as we do. 

XV. The testimony of Chrjrsostom, who lived near 
the year 400, is so positive in affirmation of the pro- 
position which we maintain, that it may form a proper 
conclusioii of the argument. " The general reception 
of the GU>spe}s is a proof that their history is true and 
consii^nt ; for, since the writing of the Gospels, many 
heresies have arisen, holding opinions contrary to what 
is contained in them, who yet receive the Gospels 
either entire or in part^." I am not moved by what 
may seem a deduction from Chiysostom's testimony, 
the words "entire or in part;" for, if all the parts 
which were ever questioned in our Gospels were given 
up, it would not affect the miraculous origin of the 
religiion in the smallest degree : e. g. 

Cerinthus is said by Epiphanius to have received 
the Gospel of Matjthew, but not entire.. What the 
omissions were does uot appear. The common opinion 
that he rejected the first two chapters seems to have 
been a mistake^. It is agreed, however, by all who 
have given any account of Cerinthus, that he taught 
that the Holy Ghost (whether he meant by that name 
a person or a power) descended upon Jesus at his 
baptism; that Jesus from this time performed mwy 
ipiracles ; and that he appeared after his death. He 

'^ Lardoer, vol. vii. p, 277. ** lb. vol. is. p. 385. 

^ lb. vol. xi. p. 62. *• Jb. vol. n, p. 316. 

*' lb. vol. ix. cd. 1788, p* 322. 
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must have retained therefore the essential parts of the 
history. 

Of all the ancient heretics the most extraordinary 
was Marcion ^. One of his tenets was the rejection 
of the Old Testament, as proceeding -from an inferior 
and imperfect deity : and in piursuance of this hypo- 
thesis he erased from the New, and that, a* it should 
seem, without entering into any critical reasons, every 
passage which recognised the Jewish Scriptures. He 
spared not a text which contradicted his opinion. It 
is reasonable to believe that Marcion treated books as 
he treated texts ; yet this rash and wild controversialist 
published a recension or chastised edition of St. Luke's 
Gospel, containing the leading facts, and all which is 
necessary to authenticate the religion. This example 
affords proof that there were always some points, and 
those the main points, which neither wildness nor 
rashness, neither the fiiry of opposition, nor the intem- 
perance of controversy, would venture to call in ques- 
tion. There is no reason to believe that Marcion, 
though full of resentment against the Catholic Chris- 
tians, ever charged them with forging their books. 
'' The Gospel of St. Matthew, the Epistle to the He- 
brews, with those of St. Peter and St. James, as well 
as the Old Testament in general," he said, "were 
writings not for Christians but for Jews^." This 
declaration shows the ground upon which Marcion 
proceeded in his mutilation of the Scriptures, viz. his 
dislike of the passages or the books. Marcion flou- 
rished about the year 130. 

Dr. Lardner, in his general Review, sums up this 

** Lardner, sect. ii. c. x. Also Michael, vol. i. c. i. sect, xviii. 

^9 I have transcribed this sentence from Michaeiis (p. 38), who has 
not, however, referred to the authority upon which he attributes these 
words to Marcion. 
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head of evidence in the following words : " Noetus, 
Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the 
Novatians, Donatists, Manicteans'^ Priscillianists, be- 
side Artemon, the Audians, the Arians, and divers 
others, all received most or all the same books of the 
New Testament which the Catholics received ; and 
agreed in a like respect for them as written by apos- 
tles, or their disciples and companions ^^" 



SECT. VIII. 

The four Gospels y the Acts of the Apostles ^ thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul, the First Epistle of John, and 
the First of Peter, were received without doubt by 
those who doubted concerning the other Books which 
are included in our present Canon. 

I STATE this proposition, because, if made out, it 
shows that the authenticity of their books was a subject 
amongst the early Christians of consideration and in- 
quiry ; and that, where there was cause of doubt, they 
did doubt; a circumstance which strengthens very 
much their testimony to such books as were received 
by them with full acquiescence. 

I. Jerome, in his account of Caius, who was pro- 
bably a presbjrter of Rome, and who flourished near 
the year 200, records of him, that, reckoning up only 
thirteen epistles of Paul, he says the fourteenth, which 
is inscribed to the Hebrews, is not his : and then Je^ 
rome adds, " With the Romans to this day it is not 
looked upon as Paul's/' Thii^ agrees in the main with 

^ This must be with an exception, however, of Faustus, who lived 
so ]ate as the year 384. 

^' Lardner, vol. xii. p. 12. — Dr. Lardoer's future inquiries supplied 
him with many other instances. 
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the account given by Eusebius of the same axicient 
author and his work ; except that Eusebius delivers his 
own remark in more guarded terms: "And indeed 
to this very time, by some of the Romans, this epistle 
is not thought to be the apostle's ^.'* 

II. Origen, about twenty years after Caius, quoting 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, observes that some might 
dispute the authority of that epistle ; and therefore 
proceeds to quote to the same point, as undoubted 
books of Scripture, the Gospel of St. Matthew, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and Paul's First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians ^ And in another place this author 
speaks of the. Epistle to the Hebrews thus: — "The 
account come down to us is various ; some saying that 
Clement, who was bishop of Rome, wrote this Epis- 
tle ; others, that it was Luke, the same who wrote the 
Gospel and the Acts." Speaking also, in the same 
paragraph, of Peter, ^* Peter," says he, " has left one 
epistle acknowledged ; let it be granted likewise that 
he wrote a second, for it is doubted of." And of 
John, " He has also left one epistle, of a very few 
lines ; grant also a second and a third, for all do not 
allow them to be genuine." Now let it be noted that 
Origen, who thus discriminates, and thus confesses 
his own doubts, and the doubts which subsisted in his 
time, expressly witnesses concerning the four Gospels, 
"that they alone are received without dispute by the 
whole church of God under heaven*." 

III. Dionysius of Alexandria, in the year 247, 
doubts concerning the Book of Revelation, whether it 
was written by St. John; states the grounds of his 
doubt; represents the diversity of opinion concerning 

* Lardner, vol. iii. p. !J40. * Ibid. vol. iii, p. 246. 

^ Ibid. Tol. iii. p. 234. 
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it in his own time, and before his time*. Yet the 
same Dionysius uses and collates the four Gospels in 
a manner which i^hows that he entertained not the 
smallest suspicion of their authority, and in a manner 
alsa which shows that they, and they alone, were re- 
ceived as authentic histories of Christ*. 

IV. But this section may be said to have been 
franfied oh ptirpose to introduce to the reader two. re- 
markable passages extant in Eusebius's Ecclesiastical 
History. The first passage opens with these words : — 
"Let us observe the writings of the apostle John, which 
are uncontradicted; and first of all must be mentioned, 
as acknowledged of all, the Gospel according to him, 
well known to all the churches under heaven." The 
author then proceeds to relate the occasions of writing 
the Gospels, and the reasons for placing St. John's 
the last, manifestly speaking of all the four as parallel 
in their authority, and in the certainty of their ori- 
ginal^. The second passistge is taken from a chapter, 
the, title of which is, " Of the Scriptures universally 
acknowledgedy and of those that are not such." Euse- 
bius begins his enumeration m the following manner: 
— In thejirst place are to be ranked the sacred four 
Gospels ; thto the bodt of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
after that are to be reckoned the Epistles of Paul. 
Jri the next place, that called the First Epistle of John 
and the Epistle of Peter are to be esteemed authentic. 
After this is to be placed, if it be thought fit, the Re- 
velation of John, about which we shall observe the 
different opinions at proper seasons. Of the contro- 
verted, but yet well known or approved by the most, 
axe that called the Epistle of James, and that of Jude, 

♦ Lardner, vol. iv. p. €70. * Ibid. vol. iv, p. 661. 

^ Ibid. vol. viii. p. 90. 
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and the Second of Peter, and the Second and Third' 
of John, whether they are written by the evangelist, 
or another of the same name ^." He then proceeds to 
reckon up five others, not in our canon, which he calls 
in one place sptmouSy in another controverted; mean-* 
ing, as appears to me, nearly the same thing by these 
two words®. 

It is manifest from this passage, that the four Gos- 
pels, and the Acts of the Apostles (the parts of Scrip- 
ture with which onr concern principally lies), were 
acknowledged without dispute even by those who 
raised objections, or entertained doubts about some^ 
other parts of the same collection. But the passage 
proves something more than this. The author was 
extremely conversant in the writings of Christians 
which had been published from the commencement of 
the institution to his own time ; and it was from these 
writings that he drew his knowledge of the character 
a»d reception' of the books in question. That Euse- 
bius recurred to this medium of information, and that 
he had examined with attention this species of proof, 
is shown, first, by a passage in the very chapter we 
are quoting, in which, speaking of the books which 
he calls spurious, " None," he sajrs, " of the ecclesias- 
tical writers, in the succession of the apostles, have 
vouchsafed to make any mention of them in their 
writings ;" and, secondly, by another passage of the 
same work, wherein, speaking of the First Epistle of 
Peter, " This," he say^ " the presbyters of ancient 

' Lordaer, vol. vHi. p. S9. 

" That Eusebius could not intend, by the word rendered ** spuri- 
ous,^ what we at present mean by it, is evident from a clause in this 
very chapter, where, speaking of the Gospels of Peter, and Thomas, 
and Matthias, and some others, he says, ^*They are not so much as 
to be reckoned among the spuriou$, but are to be rejected as altoge- 
ther absurd and impious.*' Vol. viii. p. 98. 
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times have quoted in their writings m undoubtedly 
genuine^^:" and then, speaking of some other writings- 
bearing the name of Peter, "We know/' he says, 
" that they have not been delivered down to us in the 
number of Catholic writings, forasmuch as no eccle- 
siastical writer of the ancients, or of our times, has 
made use of testimonies out of them." " But in the 
progress of this history," the author proceeds, " we 
shall make it our business to show, together with the 
successions from the apostles, what ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, in every age, have used such writings as these 
which are contradicted, and what they have said with 
regard to the Scriptures received in the New Testa- 
ment, and ackrmvkdged by all, and with regard to 
those which are not such^°." 

After this it is reasonable to believe, that when Eu^ 
sebius states the four Gospels and the Acts of the- 
Apostles as uncontradicted, uncontested, and acknow- 
ledged by all : and when he places thein in opposition, 
not only to those which were spurious, in our sense^ 
of that term, but to those which were controverted, 
and to those which were well known and approved by 
many, yet doubted of by some ; he represents not only 
the sense of his own age, but the result of the evidence 
which the writings of prior ages, from the apostles' 
time to his own, had furnished to his inquiries. The 
opinion of Eusebius and his contemporaries appears to 
have been founded upon the testimony of writers whom 
they then called ancient: and we may observe, that 
such of the works of these writers as have come Aoim 
to our times entirely confirm the judgment and sup- 
port the distinction which Eusebius proposes. The 
books which he calls "books imiversally acknow- 

' Lardner, voL yiii. p. 99. '^ Ibid. p. 111^ 
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ledged," are in fact used and quoted in the remaining 
works of Christian writers, during the 250 years be- 
tween the apostles' time and that of Eusebius, much 
more frequently than, and in a different nianner from 
those, the authority of which, he tells us, wajs disputed. 



SECT. IX- 

Our historical Scriptures were attacked by the early 
adversaries of Christianity, as containing the ac- 
counts upon which the Religion was founded. 

Near the middle of the second century, Celsu^ a 
heathen philosopher, wrote a professed treatise agamst 
Christianity. To this treatise, Origei^ who came 
about fifty years after him, published an answer, in 
which he finequently recites his adversary's words and 
arguments. The work of Celsus is lost; but that of 
Origen remains. Origen appears to have given us 
tibe words of Celsus, where he professes to give them^ 
ijfery faithfully; and, amongst other reasons for think* 
ing so, this is one, that the objection, as stated by him 
from Celsus, is sometimes strcmger than his own an- 
swer I think it also probable, that Origen, in hk 
answer, has retailed a large portion of the work of 
Celsus: "That it may not be suspected," he says, 
"that we pass by any chapters, because we have no 
answers at hand, I have thought it best, according to 
my ability, to confute every thing proposed by him,^ 
not so much observing, the natural order of thhigs a» 
the order which he has taken himself^." 

: Celsus wrote about one hundred years after the Gos* 
pels were published ; and therefore any notices of these 

' Orig. Cont. Cels. L i. sect, 41. 
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books fit>m him are extremely important for their anti- 
quity. They are, however, rendered more so by the 
character of the author ; for the reception, credit, and 
notoriety of these bpoks must have been well esta- 
blished amongst Christians to have made them sub- 
jects of animadversion and opposition by strangers and 
by enemies. It evinces the truth of what Chrysostom, 
two centuries afterwards, observed, that the Gospels, 
when written, were not hidden in a comer or buried 
in obscurity, but they were made known to all the' 
world, before enemies. as well as others, even as they 



are now^" 



1. Celsus, or the Jew- whom he personates, uses 
these words r-^— " I could say many things concerning 
die affairs of Jesus, and those, too, different from those 
written by the disciples of Jesus ; but I purposely 
omit them \" Upon this passage it has been rightly 
observed, that it is not easy to believe that if Celsus 
could have contradicted the disciples upon good evi- 
dence in any material point, he would have omitted 
to. do so, and that the assertion is, what Origen calls 
it, a mere oratorical flourish. 

It is sufficient, however, to prove that, in the time 
of Celsus, there were books well known, and allowed 
to be written by the disciples of Jesus, which books 
contained a history of him. By the term disciples^ 
Celsus doeis not mean the followers of Jesus in ge- 
neral ; for them he calls Christians, or believers, or 
the like; but those who had been taught by Jetos 
himself, i. e. his apostles and companions. 

2. In another passage, Celsus accuses the Chris- 
tians of altering the Gospel *. The accusation refers 

* In Matt. Horn. 1. 7. 

^ Lardner, Jewish and Heathen Test. vol. ii. p. 274. 

* Ibid. p. 275. 

M 
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to sojnafe Variations in the readings of partiGular pas-r 
sages; for Gelsiis g6es on to object, that when, they 
are prised hai'd, and one reading has been confuted, 
they disown thfat, and fly to another. We cannot 
pesrceive frcHft Qrigen that Celsus specified any par- 
ticular instances, and without such specification the 
charge is of no value- But the true conclusicHi to be 
drawn from it is that there were, in the hands of the 
Christians, histories which were even then of some 
standing ; for various readings and comiptibns do not 
take place in recent productions. 

The former quotation, the reader will remember, 
proves that these books were composed by the disci- 
pled of Jesus, strictly so called; the present quotation 
show3 that, though objections were takm by the adver- 
saries of the leligion to the integrity of liiese books., 
none were made to their g^iuin:eness- 

3. In a third passage', the Jew, whctei Celsus inh 
tr6du6^, shuts up an aigunlent in this manner: — 
" These things tken we have all^d to jrou out of 
your own writings^ not needing any other weapons^." 
It is manifest that this boast proceeds upon the suppo- 
sitioiQ, that the books, over which the writer affects to 
triumph, poss^sed an authority by which Christians 
confessed themselves to be bound. 

4. That the books to which Celsus refers were no 
other than our present Gospels is made out by his 
allusions to various pajssages still found in these Gos- 
pels. ^ Celsus takes notice of the genealogies, which 
fixes two of these Gospels ; of the precepts, Resist nbt 
him that injin*es you, and. If a man strike thee on .&e 
one chedk, offer to him the other also^; of the woes 
denounced by Christ ; of his predictions ; of his say- 

' Lardner, vol. ii. p. 276. • Ibid, p. 276. 
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ing, that it is impossible to serve two mastars^ ; of 
the purple robe, the crown of thorny, and the reed in 
his hand ; of the blood that floored from die body of 
JesuA upon the cross®, which circumstance is recorded 
by John akme; and (what is instaf omnium for the 
purpose for which we produce it) of the difference in 
the accounts given of the resurrection by the evan- 
gelists, some mentioning two angels at the sepulchre, 
Others only one^ 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celsus not 
only perpetually referred to the accounts of Christ 
contained in the four Gospels"*, but that he referred 
to no other accounts ; ths^ he founded none of his 
objiections to Christianity upon any thing delivered in 
spurious Gospel^* 

11. What Celsus was in the second century, Por- 
phyry, became in the third. His work, which was a 
large and formal treatise against the Christian religion, 
is not extant. We must be content therefore to gather 
his objections from Christian writers, who have noticed 
in order to answer them ; and enough remains of this 
species of information to prove completely, that Por- 
phyry's animadversions were dit^^ed against the con- 
tents of our present Gospels, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles; Porphyry considering that to overthrow 
them was to overthrow the religion. Thus he objects 
to the repetition of a generation in St. Matthew's gene- 
alogy ; to Matthew's call; to the quotation of a text 
from Isaiah, which is foiKnd in a psalm ascribed to 
Asaph ; to the calling of the lake of Tiberias a sea ; to 
tlie expression in St Matdiew, " the abomination of 

7 Lardner, vol. ii. p. 277. " lb. p. 380, 381. » |b. p. S83. 
•** The paiticularSy of which the above are only a few, are well col- 
lected by Mr. Bryant, p. 146. 

M 2 
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desolation;" to the variation in Matthew and Mark 
upon the text, " The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness," Matthew citing it from Isaias, Mark, from the 
Prophets ; to John's application of the teem " Word;'' 
to Christ's change of intention about going up to the 
feast of tabernacles (John vii. 8); to the judgmait de- 
nounced by St. Peter upon Ananias and Sapphira^ 
which he calls an imprecation of death ". 

The instances here alleged serve, in some measure,^ 
to show the nature of Porphyry's objections, and prove 
that Porphyry had, read the Gospels with that sort of 
attention which a writer would employ who regarded 
them as the depositaries of the religion whidi he 
attacked. Beside these specifications, there exists, in 
the writings of ancient Christians, general evidence 
that the places of Scripture upon which Porphyry 
had remarked were very numerous. 

In some of the above-cited examples, Porphyry, 
speaking of St. Matthew, calls hkn your eo&ngdist; 
he also uses the term evangelists in the plural number. 
What,w3S said of Cdsus is true.likBwise of Porphyry, 
that it does not appear that he considered any history 
of Christ) except these, as having authority with 
Christians. 

III. A third great writer against the Christian reli- 
gion was the emperor Julian, whose work was com- 
posed about a century after that of Porphjny. 

In various long extracts, transcribed from this work 
by Cyril and Jerome, it appears*^ that Julian noticed 
by name Matthew and Luke in the difference between 
their genealogies of Christ; that he objected to Mat- 
thew's application of the prophecy, " Out of Egypt 

'* Jewish and Heathen Test. vol. iii. p. 166, et seq, 
** lb. vol. iv. p. 77, et seq. 
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have I called my son," (ii. 15), and to that of " A 
yirgm shall conceive," (i. 23) ; that he recited sayings 
of Christ, and various passs^es of his history, in the 
very words of the evangelists ; in particular, that Jesus 
healed lame and blind people, and exorcised demo* 
jniacs, in the villages of Bethsaida and Bethany; that 
he alleged that none of Christ's disciples ascribed to 
him the creation of the world, • except John ; that 
neither Paul, nor Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, liave 
dared to call Jesus, God; that John wrote later than 
the other evangelists, and at a time when a great nuni-- 
ber of men in the cities of Greece and Italy were con- 
verted ; that he alludes to the conversion of Cornelius 
and of Sergius Paulus, to Peter's vision, to the circular 
letter sent by the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, 
which are all recorded in the Acts of the Apostles: 
by which quoting of the four Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles, and by quoting no other, Julito 
shows that these were the historical books, and the 
only historical books, received by Christians as of 
authority, and as the authentic memoirs of Jesus 
Christ, of his apostles, and of the doctrines taught by 
them. But Julian's testimony does something more 
than represent the judgment of the Christian church 
in his time. It discovers also his own. He himself 
expressly states the early date of these records ; he 
calls them by the names which they now bear. He 
all along supposes, he no where attempts to question, 
their genuineness. 

The argument in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, drawn from the notice taken of their con- 
tents by the early writers against the religion, is very 
considerable. It proves that the accounts,^ which 
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Christians had then, were the accounts which we have 
now: that our present Scriptures were theirs. It 
proves, moreover, that neither Celsus in the second. 
Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth cen- 
tury, suis^pected the authenticity of these books, or ever 
insinuated (hat Christians were mistaken in the authors 
to whom iixej ascribed them. Not one of tJiem exr 
pressed an opinion upon this subject different from 
that which was holden by Christians. And when we 
consider how much it would havie availed them to 
have cast a doubt upon this point, if tliey could ; and 
how ready they showed themselves to be, to take 
ev^ advantage in thdr power ; and that Ihey w&e 
all men of learning and inquiry ; their concession, or 
rather their suffirage, upon the subject, is extremely 
vahiable. 

In the case of Porphyry, it is made still stronger by 
the consideration, that he did in &ct support himself 
by this species of objection when he saw any room lor 
it, or when his acuteness coi^dd supply any pretence 
for alleging it. The prophecy of Danid he attacked 
upon this very ground of spuriousness, insisting that 
it was written after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and maintains his charge of fidrgery by some far- 
fetched indeed) but very subtle criticisms. Coticem- 
mg the writings of the New Testament, no trace of 
this suspicion is any where to be found in him".'' 

'^ Michaelis's IntroductioQ to the New Testament, vol. i. p.- 43, 
Marsh's Translation « 
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SECT. X. 

Formal catalogues of atahentk Scriptures were puh- 
lishedj in all which our present sacred histories were 
included. 

This species of evidence comes later than the rest; as 
it was not natural that catalogues of any particular 
class of books should be put forth until Christian 
writings became numerous; or until some writings 
showed themselves, claiming titles which did not be- 
long to them, and thereby rendering it necessary to 
separate books of authority from others. But, when 
it does appear, it is extremely satisfactory ; the cata- 
logues, though numerous, and made in countries at a 
wide distance from one another, differing very little, 
differing in nothing which is material, and all contain- 
ing the four Gospels. To this last article there is no 
exception. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, and in 
some extracts preserved by Eusebius, from works of 
his which are now lost, there are enumerations of the 
books of Scripture, in which the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles are distinctly and honourably 
specified, and in which no books appear beside what 
are now received ^ The reader, by this time, vrtll 
easily recollect that the date of Origen s works is 
A. D. 230. 

II. Athahasius, about a century afterwards, deliveried 
a catalogue of the books of the New Testament in form, 
containing our Scriptures and no others; of which he 
says, " In these alone the doctrine of Religion is 

' Lardner,Cicd, vol. iii. p. 234, et.seq^ vol, viii. p. 196. 
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taught; let no man add to them, or take any thmg 
from them^" 

III. About twenty years after Athanasius, Cyrfl, 
bishop of Jerusalem, set forth a catalogue of the hocks 
of Scripture, publicly read at that time in the chwch 
of Jerusalem, exactly the same as ours, except that 
the " Revelation," is omitted^. 

IV. And fifteen years after Cyril, the council of 
Laodicea delivered an authoritative catalogue of canon- 
ical Scripture, like Cyril's, the same as ours, with the 
omission of the " Revelation." 

V. Catalogues now became frequent. Within thirty 
years after the last date, that is, from the year 363 to 
near the conclusion of the fourth century, we have 
catalogues by Epiphanius*, by Gregory Nazianzeh^ 
by Philaster bishop of Brescia in Italy ^, by Amphi- 
lochius bishop of Iconium, all, as they are sometimes 
called, clean catalogues (that is, they admit no books 
into the number beside what we now receive), and 
all, for every purpose of historic evidence, the same 



as ours^ 



VI. Within the same period, Jerome, the most 
learned Christian writer of his age, delivered a cata- 
logue of the books of the New Testament, recognising 
every book now received, with the intimation of a doubt 
concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews alone, and 
taking not the least notice of any "book which is not 
now received®. 



* Lardner, Cred. vol. viii. p. 223. ^ lb. p. 270. * lb. p, 368. 

* lb. vol. ix. p. 132. * lb. vol.ix. p. 373. 

^ Epiphanius omits the Acts of the Apostles. This must have 
been an accidental mistake, either in him or in some copyist of his 
works ; for he elsewhere expressly refers to this book, and ascribes it 
to Liike. 

* Lardner, Cred. voL x, p. 77. 
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yil. Coutempowry with Jerome, who lived in 
Palestine, was St Augustine, in Africa, who published 
likewise a catalogue, without joining to the Scrip- 
tures, ais books of authority, any other ecclesiastical 
writing whatever, and without omitting one which we 
at/this day acknowledge^. 

VIII. And with these concurs another contempo- 
rary writer, Rufen, presbyter of Aquileia, whose catia- 
logue, like theirs, is perfect and unmixed, and con- 
cludes with these remarkable words : " These are the 
volumes which the fathers have included in the cation^ 
and out of which they would have us prove the doc- 
trine of our faith *^." 



SECT. XL 

These propositions cannot be predicated of any of those 
books which are commonly called Apocryphal Books 
of the New Testament. 

I DO not know that the objection taken fi*om apocry- 
phal writings is at present much relied upon by 
scholars. But there are many, who, hearing that 
various Gospels existed in ancient times under the 
names. of the apostles, may have taken up a notion, 
that the selection of our present Gospels from the rest 
was rather an arbitrary or accidental choice, than 
founded in any clear and certain cause of preference. 
To these it may be very useful to know the truth of 
the case. I observe, therefore, 

I. That besides our Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, no Christian history, claiming to be written 
by an apostle or apostolical man, is quoted within three 

» Lardncr, Cred. vol. x. p. 213. '^ lb. p. ISr. 
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huiub^ed yeai« after ^ birth of Christ, by any writer 
»0w extaxrt, or known; or, if quoted, is quoted with 
marks of i^ensure and ejection. 

I have not advanced this assertion without inquiry; 
«nd I doubt not but that the passages cited by Mr. 
Jones and Dr. Lardner, under tfie several titles which 
theapociyphal books bear ; or a reference to the places 
where they are mentioned as collected hi a very accu- 
rate table, published in the year 1773 by ihe R^. J. 
Atkinson, will make out the truth of the proposition 
to the satis%Gf ion of every fair and competent judg* 
meat. If there be toy book which may seem to form 
an exception to the observation, it is a Hebrew Gospel^ 
which was circulated under the various titles of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes, of the Ebionites, sometimes called of the 
Twelve, by some ascribed to St. Matthew. This Gos- 
pel is once, and only once, cited by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who lived, the read^ will remember, in the 
latter part of the second century, and which same 
Clement quotes one or other of our four Gospels in 
almost every page of his work. It is also twice men- 
tioned by Origen, a. d. 230; and both times with 
marks of diminution and discredit. And this is the 
ground upon which the exception stands. But what 
is still more material to observe is, that this Gospel, 
in the main, agreed with our present Gospel of St. 
Matthew \ 

Now if, with this account of the apocryphal Gos- 
pels, we compare what we have read concerning the 
canonical Scriptures in the preceding sections; or even 

' In applying to this Qospel, what Jerome in the latter end of the 
fourth century has mentioned of a Hebrew Gospel, I think it proba- 
ble that we sometimes confound it with a Hebrew copy of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel, whether an original or version^ which was then extant. 
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recoUeGt jibat graeral but weU fbmuied aiBsertton of 
Dr: LitrcLder, ^^ That in the remaining woiks of IrenaeuS) 
CleineEit of Alexandria and TertuUian, who all lived 
in tie two' first denturies, there are more and larger 
quotations of the. small volume of the New Testament 
than of all the works of Cic«ro, by writers of all 
characters, for several ages^;** and if to this we add, 
^t, notwithstanding the loss of many works of the 
primitive times of Christianity, we have, within the 
abovementioned period, the remains of Christian wri- 
ters, who lived in Palestine, S3rria, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
the part of Africa that used tihie Latin tongue, in Crete^ 
(xreece, Italy, and Gaul, in all which remains, refer-, 
ences are found to our evangelists ; I apprehend that 
we shall perceive a clear and broad line of division 
between those writings and all o&ers pretending to 
similiar authority. 

II. But beside certain histories which assumed the 
names of apostles, and which were forgeries properly 
so caHed, there were some other Christian writings, in 
the whole or m part of an historical nature, which, 
though not forgeries, are denominated apocryphal, as 
being of uncertain or of no authority. 

Of this second class of writings, I have found only 
two which are noticed by any author of the first three 
centuries, without express terms of condemnation ; and 
these axe, the one, a book entitled the Preaching of 
Peter, quoted repeatedly by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
A. p. 196; the other, a book entitled the Revelation 
of Peter, upon which the abovementioned Clemens 
Alexandrinus is said, by Eusebius, to have written 
notes ; and which is twice cited in a work still extant, 
ascribed to the same author. 

* Lardoer, Cred. vu). xii. p. 53. 
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I cbnmve' therefore, that the proposition we have 
before advanced, even after it hath been subjected to 
eveiy exception, of every kind, tlmt can be alleged^ 
sq)arates, by a wide interval, our historical Scriptures 
from all other writings which profess to give an account 
of the same subject 

We may be permitted however to add, 

1. That {tiesre is no evidence that any spurious or 
apocryphal books whatever existed in the first century 
of the Christian era, in which century all our historicad 
books are proved to. have been extant " There are 
no quotations of any such books in the apostolical 
fathers, by whom I mean Barnabas, Clement of Rome, 
Hermas, Ignatius, ^d Polycarp, whose writings reach 
from about the year of. our Lord 70 to the year 108 
(and some of whoin have quoted each and every one 
of our historical Scriptures) ; " I say this," adds Dr. 
Lardner, " because I think it has been proved^." 

2. These apocryphal writings were not read in the 
churches of Christians ; 

3. Were not admitted into their volume; * 

4. Do not appear in dieir catalogues ; 

5. Were not noticed by their adversaries; 

6. Were not alleged by different parties as of autho* 
rity in their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, of com- 
mentaries, versions, collations, expositions. 

Finally, Beside the silence of three centuries, or 
evidence, within that time, of their rejection, they 
were, with a consent nearly universal, reprobated by 
Christian writers of succeeding ages. 

Although it be made out by these observations, that 
the books in question never obtained any dq^ree of 
^ Lardner, Cred. voK xii. p. 158. 
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credit and notoriety which can place them in compe- 
tition with our Scriptures; yet it appears, from the 
writings of thel fourth century, that many such existed 
in that century, and in the century preceding it. It 
may be difficult at this distance of time to account for 
their origin. Perhaps the most probable explication 
is, that they wctc in general composed with a design 
of making a profit by the sale. Whatever treated of 
the subject would find purchasers. It was an advan- 
tage taken of the pious curiosity of unlearned Chris- 
tians. With a view to the same purpose, they were 
many of them adapted to the particular opinions of 
particular sects, which would naturally promote their 
circulation amongst the favourers of those opinions. 
After all, Aey were probably much more obscure than 
we imagine. Except the Grospel according to the 
Hebrews, there is none of which we hear more than 
the Gospel of the Eg}rptians; yet there is good reason 
to believe that Clement, a presbyter of Alexandria in 
^ypt, A. D. 184, and a man of almost universal 
reading, had never seen it*. A Gospel according to 
Peter was another of the most ancient bookg of this 
kind ; yet Serapion, bishop of Antioch, a. d. 200, had 
not read it, when he heard of such a book being in 
the hands of the Christians of Rhossus in Cilicia; and 
speaks of obtaining a sight of this Gospel fi-om soine 
sectaries who used it*. Even of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which confessedly stands at the head of the 
catalogue, Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, 
was glad to procure a copy by the fetvour of the Naza- 
renes of Berea. Nodiing of this sort ever happened, 
or could have happened, concerning our Gospels. 
One thing is observable of all the apocryphal Chris- 
*• Jones, vol. i. p. 243. * Lardner, Cred. vol. ii. p. 557. 
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tian writings^ yiss. that th^ proceed n^mi- the same 
ftindamental history of Christ and his apostles as tliaf 
which is disclosed in our Scriptures. The missicm of 
Christ, his power of working miracles, his cammuni- 
cation of that power to tbe aposdes, l|js passion, death, 
and resmnrectkm, are assumed or asserted by ev^ one 
of them. The names under which some of tiiem came 
forth are the names of men of eminence in our his- 
tories. What these books give are not contradictions^ 
but unauthorized additions. The principal facts are 
supposed, the principal agents the same; which shows 
that= these points were too much fixed to be altered ot 



If there be any book of this description, which 
appears to have imposed upon some considerable num-> 
ber of learned Christians, it is the Sibylline oracles; 
but when we reflect upon the circumstances which 
fadlitated that imposture, we shall cease to wonder 
either at the attempt or its success. It Was at that 
time universally understood that such a prophetic 
writing existed. Its contents were kept secret The 
situation aflbrded to some (me a hint, as well as an 
opportunity, to give out a writing under this name, 
favourable to the already established persuasion of 
Christians ; and which writing, by the aid and recom- 
mendation of these circumstances, would in some de^ 
greie, it is probable, be received. Of the ancient foi^ery 
we know but little : what is now produced could not, 
in my opinion, have imposed upon any oi^te. It is 
nothii^ else than iJie Gospel history, wov^n into verse ; 
perhaps was at first rather a fiction than a forgeiy; an 
exercise of ingenuity, more than an attempt to deoeiTe. 
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CHAP. X. 

Recapitulation, 

The reader will now be pleased to recollect, that the 
two points which form the subject of our.preaent dis- 
cussion are, first, That the Founder of Chrifitia«i^, his 
associates, and immediate followers passed their lives 
in labours, dangers, and sufferings; secondly. That 
Aey did so, in attestation of the miraculous history 
recorded in our Scriptures, and solely in consequenee 
of their belief of the truth of that history. 

The argument, by which these two pvopositiow 
have been maintained by us, stands thus: — 

No historical fact,- 1 apprehend, is more certain than 
that the original propagators of Christianity volmxtarily 
subjected themselves to lives of fatigue, danger, and 
suffering, in the prosecution of their mDudertaking. The 
nature of the xmdertaldng; the chamcter of the per* 
sons employed in it ; the opposition of their tenets to 
the fixed opinions and expectations of tiie country in ' 
which they first advanced them ; their undissembled 
condemnation of the religion of all other countries; 
their total want of power, authority, or force ; render 
it in the highest degree probable that this must have 
been the case. The probability is increased by what / 
we know of the fate of the Founder of the institution, 
who was put to death for his attempt ; and by what 
we also know of the (n*uel treatment of the converts to 
the institution, within thirty years after its commence- 
ment; both which points are attested by Heathen 
writers, and, being once admitted, leave it very in- 
credible tbat the primitive emissaries of the rdigion, 
who exercised their ministry, first, amongst the people 
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who had destroyed their Master, and afterwards, 
amongst those who persecuted their converts, should 
themselves escape with impunity, or pursue their pur- 
pose in ease and safety. This probability, thus sus- 
tained by foreign testimony, is advanced, I think, to 
historical certainty, by the evidence of our own books ; 
by the accounts of a writer who was the companion of 
the persons whose sufferings he relates ; by the letters 
of the persons themselves ; by predictions of persecu- 
tions ascribed to the Founder of the religion, which 
predictions would not have been inserted in his history, 
much less have been studiously dwelt upon, if they 
had not accorded with the event, and which, even if 
falsely ascribed to him, could only have been so ascribed 
because the ^vent suggested them ; lastly, by incessant 
exhortations to fortitude and patience, and by an earn- 
estness, repetition, and urgency upon the subject, 
which were unlikely to have appeared, if there had 
not been, at the time, some extraordinary call for the 
exercise of these virtues. 

It is made out also, I think, with sufficient evidence, 
that both the teachers and converts of the religion, in 
consequence of their new profession, took up a new 
course of life and behaviour. 

The next great question is, what they did this for. 
That it was for a miraculous story of some kind or 
other, is to my apprehension extremely manifest; be- 
cause, as to the fundamental article, the designation 
of the person, viz. that this particular person, Jesus of 
Nazareth, ought to be received as the Messiah, or as 
a messenger from God, they neither had, nor could 
have, any thing but miracles to stand upon. That 
the exertions and sufferings of the apostles were for 
the story which we have now, is proved by the con- 
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sideration that this story is transmitted to us by two of 
their own number, and by two others personally con- 
nected with them ; that the particularity of the narra- 
tive proves that the writers claimed to possess circum- 
staiitial information ; that from tlieir situation they had 
full opportunity of acquiring such information ; that 
they certainly, at least, knew what their colleagues, 
their companions, their masters taught ; that each of 
these books contains enough to prove the truth of the 
religion; ,that, ifany one of them therefore be genuine, 
it. is sufficient; that the genuineness, however, of all 
of them is made out, as Well by the general arguments 
which evince the genuineness of the most undisputed 
remains of antiquity, as also by peculiar and specific 
proofs, viz. by citations from them in writings belong- 
ing to a period immediately contiguous to that in which 
they were published; by the distinguished regard paid 
by eprly Christians to the authority of these books 
(which regard was manifested by their collecting of 
them into a volume, appropriating to that volume titles 
of peculiar jespect, translating them into various lan- 
guages, digesting them into harmonies, writing com- 
mentaries upon them, and, still more conspicuously, 
by the reading of them in their public assemblies in all 
parts of the world) ; by a universal agreement with 
respect to these books, whilst doubts were entertained 
concerning some others ; by contending sects appeal- 
ing to them ; by the early adversaries of the religion 
not disputing their genuineness, but, on the contrary, 
treating them as the depositaries of the history upon 
which the religion was founded ; by many formal 
catalogues of these, as of certain and authoritative 
writings, published in different and distant parts of 
the Christian world ; lastly, by the absence or defect 
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of the aboT«cited topics of evidence, when applied to 
any other histories of the same subject. 

These are strong arguments to prove that the books 
actually proceeded from the authors whose names thejT 
bear (and have always borne, for there is not a particle 
of evidence to show that tiiey ever went under any 
other) ; but the strict genuineness of the books is per- 
haps more than is necessary to the support of our 
proposition. For even supposing that, by reason of 
the silence of antiquity, or the loss of records, we knew 
not who were the writers of the four Gospels, yet the 
fact, that they were received as authentic accounts of 
the transaction upon which the religion rested, and, 
were received as such by Christians, at or near the 
age of the apostles, by those whom the apostles had 
taught, and by societies which the apostles had founded ; 
this fact, I say, connected with the consideration that 
they are corroborative of each other's testimony; and 
that they are farther corroborated hy another contem^ 
porary history, taking up the stoiy where they had left 
it, and, in a narrative built upon that story, accounting 
for the rise and production of changes in ihe world, the 
effects of which subsist at this day ; connected, more- 
over, with the confirmation which they receive from 
letters written by the apostles themselves, which both 
assume the same general story, aiid, as often as occa- 
sions lead them to do so, allude to particular parts of 
it; and connected also with the reflection, that if the 
apostles delivered any different story, it is lost (the 
present and no other being referred to by a series of 
Christian writers, down from their age to our own ; 
being likewise recoghised in a variety of institutions, 
which prevailed early and universally, amongst the 
disciples of the religion) ; and that so great a change. 
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as the oblivion of one story and the substitution of 
another, under such circumstances, could not have 
taken place; — this evidence would be deemed, I appre- 
hend, sufficient to prove, concerning these books, that, 
whoever were the authors of them, they exhibit the 
story which the apostles told, and for which, conse^ 
quently, they acted, and they suffered. 

If it be so, the religion must be true. These men 
could not be deceivers. By only not bearing testi- 
mony, they might have avoided all these sufferings, 
and have lived quietly. Would men in such circum- 
stances pretend to have seen what they never saw; 
assert facts which they had no knowledge of; go 
about lying, to teach virtue; and, though not only 
convinced of Christ's being an impostor, but having 
seen the success of his imposture in his crucifixion, 
yet persist in carrying it on ; and so persist, as to 
bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with a full 
knowledge of the consequence, enmity and hatred, 
danger and death ? . 
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OF THE 

DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 

OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 



PROPOSITION 11. 



CHAPTER I. 

Our first proposition was, " That there is satisfactory 
evidence that many , pretending to Ite original wit- 
nesses of the Christian ?niracl€Sy passed their lives 
in- labours, dangers^ and sufferings, voluntarily un- 
dertaken and undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivei^ed, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of those accounts: and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct''' 

Our secpnd proposition, and which now remains to be 
treated of, is, " That there is not satisfactory evi- 
dence, that persons pretending to be original wit- 
Ziesses of any other similar miracles, have acted in 
the same manner, in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of those accounts'' 

I ENTER upon this part of my argument, by declaring 
how far my belief in miraculous accounts goes. If 
the reformers in the time of Wickliife, or of Luther ; 
or those of England in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
or of Queen Mary ; or the founders of our religious 
sects since, such as were Mr, Whitfield and Mr. Wes- 
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ley in pur own times, had undergone the life of toil 
and exertion, of danger and sufferings, which we Imow 
that many of them did undergo, for a miraculous 
story ; that is to say, if they had founded their public 
ministry upon the allegation of miracles wrought 
within their own knowledge, and upon narratives 
whidi could not be resolved into delusion or mistake; 
and if it had appeared that their conduct really had 
its origin in these accounts^ I should have believed 
them. Or, to borrow an instance which will be fami- 
liar to every one of my readers, if the late Mr. Howard 
had undertaken his labours and journeys in attesta- 
tion, and in consequence of a clear and sensible mira- 
cle, I should have believed him also. Or, to represent 
the same thing imder a third supposition ; if Socrates 
had professed to perform public miracles at Athens ; if 
the friends of Socrates, Phaedo, Cebes, Crito, and 
Simmias, together with Plato, and many of his fol- 
lowers, relying upon the attestations which these mira- 
cles afforded to his pretensions, had, at the hazard of 
their lives, and the certain expense of their ease and 
tranquillity, gone about Greece, after his death, to 
publish and propagate his doctrines; and if these 
things had come to our knowledge, in the same way 
as that in which the life of Socrates is now transmitted 
to us, through the hands of his companions and dis- 
ciples, that is, by writings received without doubt as 
theirs, from the age in which they were published to 
the present, I should have believed this likewise. And 
my belief would, in each case, be much strengthened 
if the subject of the mission were of importance to the 
conduct and happiness of human life ; if it testified 
any thing which it behoved mankind to know from 
such authority; if the nature of what it delivered 
required the sort of proof which it alleged ; if the 
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o<Ms^ion was adequate to the iiittfrpbi^A^b, th^ end 
worthy of the means* Iti the last ease, i»y feith Would 
be mueh coiafirm^d, if the effects df Ihfe traiisttcMon 
remained; more especially, if a dhaiige had beto 
wrought, at the time, jai the opinioii aftid Conduct of 
such numbers, as to lay the foundation of an iiistitu- 
tiori, and of a system of doctrines, which had since 
ov^spread the greatest part of the civilized Ivorld. I 
should have believed, I say, the testitnony, iii theiSe 
cases ; yet hone of them do tnore than coin^ up to the 
apostolic history. 

if any one choose to call assent to ili§ e^videncc* cffe- 
dulity,- it is at' least incumbent upon hiiii tb ptddtice 
eixamples in which the same evideilte hiith ttim^d otlt 
to be fallacious. And this Contains the ptecise <Jues- 
tibn whiich ^e are now to agitate. 

In stating the comparison between our ^vidtece and 
what our adversaries may bring" into competition with 
ours, we will divide the distinctions which we wish to 
propose into two kinds, ^-^thofee which rekte tb the 
proof, and those which relate to th6 ttiiracles. Under 
the former head we may lay ^ut of the case,-r- 

I. Such accounts of supetnaturiil events as are 
found only in histories by some ages posterior to the 
traiisaction, and of which it is evident that the histo- 
rian could know little moi^ than his reader. Ours is 
contemporary history. This difference albne removes 
out of our way the miraculous history of Pythagoras, 
#ho lived five hundred years beifore the Christian era, 
written by Porphyry aiid lamblicud, who lived three 
hundred yea^s after that era : the prodigies 6f Livy's 
history; the fables of the heroic ages; the whole of 
the Greek aftd Roman, as Well as 6f the Gothic my- 
thology; a great part of the legendary history of Popish 
saints, the very best attested of which i^ extracted from 
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the eertifieates that are exhibited duriia^ the process 
6tf their canonizalaoii, a ceremony whieh seldom takes 
place till a century after their deaths. It applies aJao 
with considerable force to the miracles of ApoUonius 
Tyanaeus, which are.contained in a solitary history of 
hk life^ published by Philostratus, above, a hundred 
years after his death ; and in which, whether Philostra- 
tiis had any prior account to guide him depends upon 
his single unsupported assertion. Also to some of 
the miracles of the third century, especially to one 
extrd.ordinary instance, the account of Gregory, bishop 
ef Neoeaesarea, ci^ed Thaumaturgus, delivered in the 
writings of Gregory of Nyssen,, who lived one hui^diied 
and thirty^ years after the subject of his panegyric. 

The vak^ of this circumstance is shown to have 
b^en axx^urately exemplified in the history of Ignatiw 
Loyola, founder of the order of Jesuits ^ His life, 
written by a companion of his, and by one of the order, 
was published about fifteen years after his death. In 
which life, the audior, so fan from ascribing any mira* 
cles to Ignatius, indus^ously states the reasons why 
he was not invested witli any such power. The life 
was republished fifteen years aft;erwards, with the 
addition of n^any circumstances, which were the firuit, 
the au&or says, o( fturther inquiry, and of diligent 
examination ; but still with a total silence about mira- 
cles.. When Ignatius had been dead neatly sixty 
years, the Jesuits, conceiving a wish to have the 
foimder of tibeir order placed in the Roman calaoidar, 
began, as it should seem, for the first time, to attri- 
bnte to him a catalogue of miracle which could not 
then be distinctly disproved, and which there was, in 
those whcf governed the church, a strong disposition 
to admit upop the slenderest proofs. 

* Douglas's Criterion of Miracles, p. 74. " 
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II. We may lay. out of the eise, accounts pi»b- 
fished in one country, of what passed in a distant 
country, without any proof that such accounts were 
known or received at home. In the case of Clms^ 
tianity, Judea, which was the scene of the transaetkm, 
was the ceptre of the mission. The story was pub- 
lished in the place in which it was acted. The chnroh 
of Christ was first planted at Jerusalem itsel£ With 
that church others corresponded. From thence the 
primitive teachers of the institution went forth ; thither 
they assembled. The church of Jerusalem/ and the 
several churches of Judea, subsisted from the begin- 
ning, and for, many ages^; received also the same 
books and the same accounts, as other churches did. 

This' distinction disposes, iamongst others, of the 
above mentioned miracles of ApoUonhis Tyanaeus, 
most of which are related to have been performed in 
India ; no evidence remaining that either the miracles 
ascribed to him, or the history of those miracles, were 
ever heard of in India. Those of Francis Xiavier, the 
Indian missionary, with many others of the Romish 
breviary, are liable to the same objection, viz. that the 
accounts of them were published at a vast distance 
from the supposed scene of the wonders \ 

III. We lay out of the case ^ra»^^^ rumours. 
Upon the first publication of an extraordinary ac- 
count, or even of an article of ordinary intelligence, no 
one, who is i^ot personally acquainted with the trans- 
action, can know whether it be true or false, because 

, any man may publish any story. It is in the future 
confirmation, or contradiction of the account; in its 
permanency, or its disappearance; its dying away into 

^ The suocessioD of many eminent bishops of Jerusalem in the 
first three centuries is distinctly preserved'; as Alexander, A. D. 212, 
who succeeded Narcissus, then 116 year§ old. 

2 Douglab's Crit. p. 84. 
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silence, or its increasing in notoriety ; its being fol- 
lowed up by subsequent accoimts, and being repeated 
in different and independent accounts ; that solid truth 
is distinguished from frigitiye lies. This distinction is 
altogether on the side of Christianity. The story did 
not drop. On the contrary, it was succeeded by a 
train of action and events dependent upon it The 
accounts which we have in our hands, were composed 
after the first reports must have subsided. They were 
followed by. a train of writings upon the subject. The 
historical testimonies of the.transaction were many and 
various, and ccmnected with letters, discourses, conr 
troversies, apologies, successively produced by the 
same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the case what I call naked 
history. It has been said, that if the prodigies of the 
Jewish history had beeti found only in fragments of 
Manetho, or Berosus, we should have paid no regard 
to them : and I am willing to admit this. If we knew 
nothing of the fact but from the fragment ; if we pos- 
sessed no proof that these accounts had been credited 
and acted upon, from times, probably, as ancient as 
the accounts themselves ; if we had no visible effects 
connected with the history, jio subsequent or collate- 
ral testimony to confirm it ; under these circumstances, 
I think that it would be undeserving of credit. But 
this certainly is not our case. In appreciating the 
evidence of Christianity, the books are to be combined 
with the institution; with the prevalency.of the reli- 
gion at this day ; with the time and place of its ori- 
gin, which are acknowledged points ; with the cir- 
cimistances of its rise and progress, as collected from 
external history ; with the fact of our present books 
being received by the votaries of the institution from 
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tilje begnmmg ; witii that of o&er books coming sifter 
these, filled with aecoimts of eSeds and consequeoees 
rbsultii!^ from the transaction^ <»* referring to theiran»- 
action^ or bnilt upon.it ; lastly, with the consideralioa 
of the number and YwAeij of the books themsdves, die 
diff(^rent.writei^ from which they proceed, the diffiBient 
tiews Ti^ith whidb they were written, so disagreeing 
as to repel the suspicion of OHifederairjr, so agreeii^ 
as to show that they were founded in a common origi- 
nal, u e. in a story substantially the sailsa. Whether 
this proof be satisfactory dr not, it is prop^ly a cunm- 
* lotion c^ evidence, by no tneans a naked or solitary 
record. 

V. A mark of historical truth, although only a cer- 
tain wayj and to a certain di^e^ is the particularity, 
in names, dates, places, circumstsmces, imd in the order 
of events preceding or following the transaction : of 
which kind, for instance, is the particularity in l3ie 
descriptioti of St Paul's vojrg^ and shipwreck, in the 
27 th chapter of the Acts, which i^o man, I think, can 
read without being convinced that the writer was 
there ; and also in the account of the cure and exa- 
mination of the blind mail, in the ninth chupter of 
St. John's Gospel, which bears every marie of personal 
knowledge on the part of the historian ^ I do not 
deny that fiction has often the particularity of truth ; 
biit then it is of studied ami elaborate fiction, or of 
it formal attempt to deceive, that we observe this. 
Since, however, experien<;e proves that particularity is 
not confined to truth, I have stated that it is a proof 
of truth only to a c^ain extent; i. e. it reduces the 
qu^tion to this, whether we can depend or ntft upon 

♦ Both these chapters ought to be read for the sake'of this very 
observation* 
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tht pnM^ of tbe rekter? which is a cotisiderable 
advance m ($ar ^ir^nt argument; for an ex{xre9s 
attempt to. deceive^ in which case alone particularity 
eail app^ur without truth, is charged lipon the evan- 
gelists by few. If the historian acknowledge himself 
tD have received his intelligence from others^ the par- 
ticularity of the narrative shows, primd fack^ the 
aecoracy of his inquiries, and the iulness of his infor* 
Illation^ This remark belongs to St. Luke s history* 
Of the particularity which we allege, mai^ examples 
may be found in all the Gospels^ And it is very dif- 
ficult to conceive, ithat sudi ntunerous particulsurities 
as are almost every where to be met with in the Scrip- 
tures, shoilld be raised out of nothing, or be spun out 
of the imagination without any fact to go upon^. 

It is to be remarked, however, that this particularly 
i3 only to be looked for in direct history. It 'is not 
natural in references or allusions, which yet^ in other 
reispects, often aiford, as &r as they go, the most un- 
suispicidtis evidence. 

VL We lay out of the case such stories ^ super-* 
natural events, as require, on tbe part of the hearer, 
nothing more than an otiose assent ; -stories upon which 
nothing depends^ in which no interest is involved, 
nothing is to be done or changed in consequence of 
believing them. Such stories are credited, if the 
careless ^sent that is given to them deserve that name, 

' *' There is always sdme truth where there are considerable partieu- 
laritiefi related; and they always seem to bear some proportion to one 
another. Thus there is a great want of the particulars of time, place, 
and persons, in Manetho's account of the Egyptian Dynasties, Ete- 
sias's of the Assyrian Kings^ and those which tbe technical chrono* 
logers have given of the ancient kingdonjs of Greece ; and agreeably 
thereto, the accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with some 
truth : whereas Thucydides's History of the Peloponnesian War, and 
Caesar's of the War io Gaul^ iii both which the particulars of timei 
place, and persons are mentioned, are universally esteemed true to a 
great degree of exactness/* Hartley, vol. ii. p. 109. 
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more by the inddence of the hearer than by his judg-. 
ment ; or, though not much credited, are passed from 
one to another without inquiry or resistance. To this 
ease, and to this case alone, belongs what is called the 
love of the marvellous. I have never known it carry 
men further. Men do not suffer persecution from the 
love of the marvellous. Of the indifferent nature we 
are speaking of are most vulgar errors arid popular 
superstition ; most^ for instance, of the current reports 
of apparitions. Nothing depends upon their being 
true or false. " But not, surely, of this kind were the 
alleged miracles of Christ and his apostles. They 
decided, if true, the most important. question upoa 
which the human mind can fix its anxiety. They 
claimed to regulate the opinions of mankind, upon 
subjects in which they are not only deeply concerned, 
but usually refractory and obstinate. Men could not 
be utterly careless iujsuch a case as this. If a Jew. 
took up the story, he) found his darling partiality to 
his own nation and law wounded ; if a Gentile, he 
found his idolatry and polytheism reprobated and con- 
demned. Whoever entertained the account, whether 
Jew or Gentile, could not avoid the following reflec- 
tion : — " If these things be true, I must give up the 
opinions and principles in which I have been brought 
up, the religion in which my fathers lived and died*" 
It is not conceivable that a man should do this upon 
any idle report or frivolous account, or, indeed, with- 
out being fully satisfied and convinced of the truth 
apd credibility of the narrative to which he trusted. 
But it did not stop at opinions. They who believed 
Christianity acted upon it. . Many made it the ex- 
press business of their lives to publish the intelli- 
gence. It was required of those who admitted that 
intelligence, to change forthwith their conduct and 
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their principles^ to take up a diiFerent course'' of life, 
to part with their habits and gratifications, and begin 
a new set of rules, and system of behaviour. The 
apostles, at least, were interested riot to sacrifice their 
ease, their fortunes, and their lives, for an idle tale; 
multitudes beside them were induced, by the same tale, 
to encounter opposition, danger, and sufferings. 

If it be said, that the mere promise of a future state 
would do all this ; I answer, that the mere promise of 
a future state, without any evidence to give credit or 
assurance to it, would do nothing. A few wandering 
fishermen, talking of a resurrection of the dead, could 
produce no effect. If it be further said, that men 
easily believe what they anxiously desire ; I again 
answer, that, in my opinion, the very contrary of this 
is nearer to the truth. Anxiety of desire, eamestnless 
. of expectation, the vastness of an event, rather causes 
men to disbelieve, to doubt, to dread a fallacy, to dis- 
trust, and to examine. When our Lord's resurrection 
was first reported to the apostles, they did not believe, 
.we are told, for joy. This was natural, and is agree- 
able to experience. 

VII. We have laid out of the case those accounts 
which require no more than a simple assent; and we 
now also lay out of the case those which come merely 
in affirmance of opinions already formed. This last 
^circumstance is of the uimost importance to notice 
well. It has long been observed, that Popish mira- 
cles happen in Popish countries; that they make no 
converts: which proves that stories are iaiccepted, when 
they fall in with principles already fixed, with the 
public sentiments, or with the sentiments of a, party 
already engaged on the side the miracle supports, 
which would not be attempted to be produced in the 
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face of enemies, iu opposition to reigning tenets or 
favourite prejudices, or when, if they be believed, the 
belief must draw men away from their preconceived 
and habitual opinions, from their modes of life and 
rules of action. In the former case, men may not 
only receive a miraculous account, but may both act 
and suffer on the side, and in the cause, which the 
miracle supports, yet not act or suflfer for the miracle, 
but in pursuance of a prior persuasion. The miracle, 
]ike any other argument which onlj confirms what was 
before believed, is admitted with little examination. In 
the moral, as in the natural world, it is change which 
requires a cause. Men are easily fortified in their old ' 
opinions, driven from them with great difliculty. Now, 
how does this apply to the Christian history? The 
miracles, there recorded, were wrought in the midst 
of enemies, under a government, a priesthood, and a 
magistracy, decidedly and vehemently adverse to them, 
and to the pretensions which they supported. They 
were Protestant miracles in a Popish country; they 
were Popish miracles in the midst of Protestants. 
They produced a change ; they established a society 
upon die spot, adhering to the belief of them ; they 
made converts ; and those who were converted gave 
up to the testimony their most fixed opinions and 
most favourite prejudices. They who acted and suf*- 
fered in the cause, acted and suffered ^or the miracles ; 
for there was no anterior persuasion to induce them, 
no prior reverence, prejudice, or partiality to take held 
of. Jesus had not one follower when he set up his 
claim. His miracles gav^ birth to his sect No part; 
of this description belongs to the ordinary ewience 6f 
Heathen or Pc^kh miracles. Even most of the mira^- 
cles alleged to have been performed by Christians, in 
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tbe second and third century of its a^ want this con- 

finnation. It constitutes indeed a line of partition 

between the origin and the progress of Christianify. 

Frauds and fg^Uacies might mix themselves with the 

progress, which could not possibly take place in the 

commencement of^ the religion ; at least, according to 

any laws of human conduct that we are acquainted 

with. What should suggest to the first propagators 

of Christianity, especially to fishermen, taxgatherers, 

. ^d husbandmen, such a thought as that of changing 

the religion of the world? what could bear them 

through the difficulties in which the attempt engaged 

them ? what could procure any degree of success to 

the attempt? are questions which apply, with great 

force, to the setting out of the institution ; with less, to 

every future stage of it. 

To hear some men talk, one would suppose the set- 
ting up of a religion by miracles to be a thing of every 
day's experience ; whereas the whole cui^rent of his- 
tory is s^inst it. Hath any founds of a new sect 
amongst Christians jwretended to miraculous powers, 
and succeeded by his pretensicfflis ? "Were these 
powers claimed or ex^cised by the founders of the 
secti^ of the Waldenses and Albigenses? Did Wick- 
liffe in England pretend to it ? Did Huss or Jerome 
in Bohemia? Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius in 
Switzerland, Calvin in France, or any of the reformers, 
advance this plea^?" - The French prophets, in the 
b^mning of the pres^it centuiy ''^j ventured to allege 
miraculous evidence, and immediately ruined their 
cause by their temerity. "Concerning the religion 
of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, of China, a 

* Campbell on Miracles, p. 120, cd. 1766. 
' The eighte^th. 
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single miracle cannot be named, that was ever offered 
as a test of any of those religions before their esta- 
blishment «." 

We may add to what has been observed of the dis- 
tinction which we are considering, that where mira- 
cles are alleged merely in affirmance of a prior opi- 
nion, they who believe the doctrine may sometimes 
propagate a belief of the miracles which they do not 
themselves entertain. This is the case of what are 
called pious frauds; but it is a case, I apprehend, 
which takes place solely in support of a, persuasion 
already established. At least it does not hold of the 
apostolical history. If the apostles did not believe 
the miracles, they did not believe the religion ; and, 
without this belief, where was the piety ^ what place 
was there for any thing which could bear the name 
or colour of piety, in publishing and attesting miracles 
in its behalf? If it be said that niany promote the 
belief of revelation, and of any accounts which favour 
that belief, because they think them, whether well or 
ill founded, of public and political utility ; I answer, 
that if a character exist, which can with less justice 
than another be ascribed to the founders of the Chris- 
tian religion, it is that of politicians, or of men capa- 
ble of entertaining political views. The truth is, that 
there is no assignable character which will account 
for the conduct of the apostles, supposing their stoiy 
to be false. If bad men, what could have induced 
them to take su(*h pains to promote virtue? If good 
men, they would not have gone about the country 
with' a string of lies in their mouths. 

In APPRECIATING the credit of any miraculouis story, 
these are distinctions which relate to the evidence, 

• Adams on Mir. p. 75. 
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Tlta^ are other distinctions, of great moment in the 
question, which relate to the miracles themselves. Of 
which latter kind the following ought carefully to be 
retained. 

I. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle, what can 
be resolved into a fahe 'perception. Of this nature 
was the demon of Socrates; the visions of St. Anthony, 
and of many others ; the vision which Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury describes himself to have seen ; Colonel 
Oardiner's vision, as related in his life, written by 
Dr. Doddridge. All these may be accounted for by 
a momentary insanity ; for the characteristic symptom 
of human madness is the rising up in the mind of 
images not distinguishable by the patient from im- 
pressions upon the senses ^. The cases, however, in 
which the possibility of this delusion exists, are divided 
from the cases in which it does not exist, by many, and 
those not obscure marks. They are, for the most part, 
cases of visions or voices. The object is hardly ever 
touched. The vision submits not to be handled. One 
sense does not confirm another. They are likewise 
almost always cases of a solitary witness. It is in the 
highest degree improbable, and I know not, indeed, 
whether it hath ever been the fact, that the same 
derangement of the mental organs should seize dif- 
ferent persons at the same time; a derangement, I 
mean, so, much the same, as to represent to their ima- 
gination the same objects. Lastly, these are always 
cases of momerUary miracles ; by which term I mean 
to denote miracles, of which the whole existence is of 
short duration, in contradistinction to miracles which 
are attended with permanent effects. The appearance 
of a spectre, the hearing of a supernatural sound, is a 

' Batty on Lunacy. • 

o 
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momentary miracle. The sensible proof is gone, wheii 
the apparition or sound is over- But if a person bom 
blind be restored to sight, a notorious cripple to t|ic 
use of his limbs, or a dead man to life, here i^ a per* 
manent effect produced by supernatural means* The 
change indeed was instantaneous, but the proof con- 
tinues. The subject of the miracle remains. The 
man cured or restored is there : his former condition 
was known, and his present condition may be ex- 
amined. This can by no possibility be resolved into 
false perception : arid of this kind are by far the greater 
part of the miracles recorded in the New Testament. 
When Lazarus was raised from the dead, he did not 
merely move, and speak, and die again; 6t come out 
of the grave and vanish away.. He returned to his 
home and family, and there continued ; for we find 
him some time afterwards, in the same town, sitting 
^t table with Jesus and his sisters ; visited by great 
multitudes of the Jews, as a subject of curiosity; giv- 
ing by his presence so much uneasiness to the Jewish 
rulers as to beget in them a design of destrojring him^V 
No delusion can account for this. The French pro- 
phets In England, some time siiice, gave out that one 
of their teachers would come to life again ; but their 
enthusiasm never made them believe that they actually 
saw him alive. The blind man, whose restoration to 
sight at Jerusalem is recorded in the ninth chapter of 
St. John's Gospel, did not quit the place, or conceal 
himself from inquiry. On the contrary, he was forth- 
coming, to answer the call, to satisfy the scrutiny, 
and to sustain the browbeating of Christ's angry and 
powerful enemies. When the cripple at the gate of 
the temple was suddenly cured by Peter", he did not 

'^ John, xii. 1, 2. 9, 10. " Acts, iii. 2. 
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immediately relapse into his former lameness, or dis- 
appear out of the city ; li^t boldly and honestly pro- 
duced himself along with the apostles, when tiiey 
were brought the next day before the Jewish council ^\ 
Here, though the miracle was sudden, the proof was 
permanent The lameness had been notorious; the 
cure continued* This, therefore, could not be the 
effect of any momentary delirium, either in the subject 
or in the witnesses of the transaction. It is the same 
with the greatest number of the Scripture miracles. 
There are other cases of a mived nature, in which, 
although the principal miracle be momentary, some 
circumstance combined with it is permanent. Of this 
kind is the history of St Paul's conversion ". The 
sudden light.and sound, the vision and the voice, upon 
the road to Damascus, were momentary : but Paul's 
blindness for three days in consequence of what had 
happened; the communication made to Ananias in 
another place, and by a vision independent of the 
former ; Ananias finding out Paul in consequence of 
intelligence so received, and finding him in the con- 
dition described, and Paul's recovery of his sight upon 
Ananias's laying his hands upon him; are circum- 
stances which take the transaction, and the principal 
miracle as included in it, entirely out of the case of 
momentary miracles, or of such as may be accounted 
for by false perceptions. Exactly the same thing may 
be observed of Peter's vision preparatory to the call 
of Cornelius, and of its connexion wiUi what was 
impacted in a distant place to Cornelius himself, and 
with the message dispatched by Cornelius to Peter. 
The vision might be a dream ; the message could not. 
Either communication taken separately, might be a 

" Acts, iv. 14. " lb. xx, 

o2 
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delusion ; tiie concurrence of the two was impossible 
io happen without a supernatural cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion which attaches upon 
momaltary miracles, there is also much more room 
for imposture. The account cannot be examined at 
the moment ; and, when that is also a moment of 
hurry and confiision, it may not be difficult for men 
of influence to gain credit to any story which they 
may wish to have believed. This is precisely the case 
of one of the best attested of the miracles of Old 
Rome, the appearance of Castor and Pollux in the 
battle fought by Posthumius with the Latins at the 
lake Regillus. There is no doubt but that Posthu- 
mius, after the battle, spread the report of such an ap- 
pearance. No person could deny it whilst it was said 
to last. No person, perhaps, had any inclination to 
dispute it afterwards : or, if they had, could say with 
positiveness, what was or what was not seen by some 
t)r other of the army in the dismay and amidst the 
tumult of a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions as the origin to which 
«ome miraculous accounts may be referred, I have not 
mentioned claims to inspiration, illuminations, secret 
notices or directions, internal sensations, or conscious- 
ness of being acted upon by spiritual influences, good 
or bad ; because these^ appealing to no external proof, 
however convincing they may be to the persons them- 
selves, form no part of what can be accounted mira- 
culous evidence. Their own credibility stands upon 
their alliance with other miracles. The discussion, 
therefore, of all such pretensions may be omitted. 

IL It is not necessary to bring into the comparison 
what may be called tentative miracles ; that is, where, 
out of a great number of trials, some succeed ; and in 
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the accounts of which, although the narrative of the 
successful cases be alone preserved, and that of the 
wisuccessful cases sunk, yet enough is stated to show 
that the cases produced are only a few out of many in 
which the same means have been employed. Thi& 
observation bears, with considers^ble force, upon the 
ancient oracles and auguries, in which a single coin- 
cidence of the event with the prediction is talked #f 
and magnified, whilst failures are forgotten, or sup-^ 
pressed, or accounted for. It is also appUcable to the, 
cures wrought by relics, and at the tombs of saints.. 
The boasted efficacy of the king's touch, upon which 
Mr. Hume lays some stress, falls under the same de- 
scription. Nothing is alleged concerning it which is 
not alleged of various nostrums, namely, out of many 
thousands who have used them, certified proofs of a 
few who have recovered after them. No solution of 
this sort is applicable to the miracles of the Gospel. 
There is nothing in the narrative which can induce 
or even allow us to believe that Christ attempted cures 
in many instances, and succeeded in a few; or that he,- 
ever made the attempt in vain. He did not profess to. 
heal every where all that were sick; on the contrary, 
he told the Jews, evidently meaning to represent his 
own case, that, " although many widows were in Israel 
in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up 
three years and six months, when great famine was 
throughout all the land, yet unto none of them was. 
Elias .sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidori, unto a 
woman that was a widow :" and that " many lepers 
were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet, and 
and none of them was cleansed saving Naaman the 
Syrian ^*."' By which examples he gave them to un- 
'* Luke, iv. 25. 
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derstand, tbat it was not the nature of a divine inter- 
position, or necessary to itg purpose, to be general ; 
still less to answer every challenge that might be made 
which would teach men to piit their faith upon these 
experiments. Christ iever pronounced the word, but 
the effect followed *^. It was not a thousand sick that 
received his benediction, and a few that were bene- 
fited : a single paralytic is let down in his bed at Je- 
sus's feet, in the midst of a surrounding multitude; 
Jesus bid him walk, and he did so ^*. A man with a 
withered hand is in the synagogue; Jesus bid him 
stretch forth his hand, in the presence of the assem- 
bly, and it was " restored whole like the other ^^." 
There was nothing tentative in these cures ; nothing 
that can be explained by the power of accident. 

We may observe also, that many of the cures which 
Christ wrought, such as that of a person blind from 
his birth, also many miracles beside cures, as raising 
the dead, walking upon the sea, feeding a greats mul- 
titude with a few loaves and fishes, are of a nature 
which does not in any wise admit of the supposition 
of a fortunate experiment. 

III. We may dismiss from the question all accounts 
in which, allowing the phenomenon to be real, the 
fact to be true, it still remains doubtful whether a 
miracle were wrought. This is the case with the an- 

'5 One, and only one instance may be produced in which the dis- 
ciples of Christ seem to have attempted a cure, and not to have been 
able to perform it. The story is very ingenuously related by three 
of the evangelists *. The patient was afterwards healed by Christ 
himself; and the whole transaction seems to have been intdnded^as 
it was well suited, to display the superiority of Christ above all who 
performed miracles in his name, — a distinction which, during his 
presence in the world, it might be necessary to inculcate by some 
such proof as this. 

'* Mark, ii. ii. " Matt. xii. 10. 

* MaU. xvii. 14. Mark, ix. 14.. Luke, ix, 33. 
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eient history of what is called the thundering legion ; 
of the extraordinary circumstances which obstructed 
the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem by Julian ; 
the circling of the flames and firagraht smell at the 
martyrdom of Polycarp ; tihe sudden shower that ex- 
tinguished the fire into which the Scriptures were 
thrown in the Diocletian persecution; Constantine'd 
dream ; his inscribing in consequence of it the cross 
upon his standard and the shields of his soldiers; his 
victory, and the escape of the standard bearer; perhaps 
also the imagined appearance of the cross in the hea- 
vens, though this last circumstance is very deficient in 
historical evidence. It is also the case with the mo- 
dem annual exhibition of the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius at Naples. It is a doubt, likewise, 
which ought to be excluded by very special circum- 
stances from those narratives which relate to the su- 
pernatural cure of hypochondriacal and nervous com- 
plaints, and of all diseases which are much affected by 
the imagination. The miracles of the second and 
third century are, usually, healing the sick, and cast- 
ing out evil spirits, miracles in which there is room 
for some error and deception. We hear nothing of 
causing the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf 
to hear, the lepers to be cleansed *®. There are also 
instances in Christian writers of reputed miracles, 
which were natural operations, though not known to 
be such at the time; as that of articulate speech after 
the loss of a great part of the tongue. 

IV. To the same head of objection nearly may also 
be referred accounts in which the variation of a small 
circumstance may have transformed some extraordi- 
nary appearance, or some critical coincidence of events, 

** Joriin's Remarks, vol. ii. p. 51. 
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into a mirajcle ; stories, in a word, which may be re^ 
solved into exaggeration. The miracles of the Gospel 
ean by no possibility be explained away in this man- 
ner. Total fiction will account for any thing ; but no 
stretch of exaggeration that has any parallel in other 
histories, no force of fancy upon real circumstances, 
could produce the narratives which we now have- 
The feeding of the five thousand with a few loaves 
and fishes surpasses all bounds of exaggeration. The 
raising of Lazarus, of the widow's son at Nain, as well 
as many of the cures which Christ wrought, come not 
within the compass of misrepresentation. I mean that 
it is impossible to assign any position of circimfistances 
however peculiar, any accidental eflfects however ex- 
traordinary, any natural singularity, which could sup- 
ply an origin or foundation to these accounts. 
. Having thus enumerated several exceptions which 
may justly be taken to relations of miracles, it is ne- 
cessary, when we read the Scriptures, to bear, in our 
minds this gjeneral remark; that although there be 
miracles recorded in the New Testament, which fall 
within some or other of the exceptions here assigned, 
yejt that they are united with others, to which none of 
the same exceptions extend, and that their credibility 
stands upon this union. Thus the visions and revela- 
tions which St. Paul asserts to have been imparted to. 
him may not, in their separate evidence, be distin- 
guishable from the visions and revelations which many 
others have alleged. But here is the difference. St. 
Paul's pretensions were attested by external mira- 
cles wrought by himself, and by miracles wrought in 
the. cause to which these visions relate; or, to speak 
^ more properly, the same historical authority which in- 
forms us of one, informs us of the Qther. This is not 
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ordinarily true of the visions of enthusiasts^ or even of 
the accounts in which they are contained. Again, 
some of Christ's own miracles were momentary; as 
the transfiguration, the appearance aiid voice firoin 
heaven at his baptism, a voice from the clouds on one 
occasion afterwards (John, xii. 28), and some others. 
It is not denied that the distinction which we have 
proposed concerning miracles of this species applies^ 
in diminution of the force of the evidence, as much to 
these instances as to others. But this is the case, not 
with all the miracles ascribed to Christ, nor with the 
greatest part, nor with many. Whatever force there- 
fore there may be in the objection, we have numerous 
miracles which are free from it; and even those to 
which it is applicable are litde affected by it in their 
credit, because there are few who, admitting the rest, 
will reject them. If there be miracles of the New 
Testament, which come within any of the otJier heads 
into which we have distributed t^e objections, the 
same remark must be repeated. And this is one way 
ia which the unexampled number and variety of the 
miracles ascribed to Christ strengthens the credibility 
of Christianity. For it precludes any solution, or con- 
jecture about a solution, which imagination, or even 
which experience might suggest concerning some par- 
ticular miracles, if considered independently of others. 
The miracles of Christ were of -various kinds *^, and 

*^ Not only healing every species of disease, but turning water 
into wine (John, ii.); feeding multitudes with a few loaves and fishes 
(Matt. ziv. 15; Mark, vi. 36 ; Luk«, ix. 12 ; John, vi. 5); walking bi> 
the sea (Matt. xiv. 25); calming a storm (Matt. viii. 26; Luke, viii. 
24); a celestial voice at his baptism, and miraculous appearance 
(Matt. iii. 16; afterwards, John, xii. 28); his transfiguration (Matt. 
xvii, 1 — 8; Mark,ix. 2; Luke, ix. 28; 2 Peter, i. 16, 17); raising the 
dead in three distinct instances (Matt. ix. 18; Mark, v. 22; Luke, 
viii. 41, Luke, vii. 14; John, xi.) 
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perfonned in great varieties of situation, fomi^ and 
manner ; at Jerusalem, the metropolis of the Je\mh 
nation and religion ; in different parts of Judea and 
Galilee ; in cities and villages ; in synagogues, in pri- 
vate houses; in the street, in highways ; with prepara- 
tion, as in the case of Lazarus ; by accident, as in the 
case of the widow's son of Nain; when attended by 
multitudes, and wlien alone with the patient; in the 
midst of his disciples, and in the presence of his ene- 
mies ; with the common people around him,, and before 
Scribes and Pharisees, and rulers of the synagogues. 

I apprehend that, when we remove from the com- 
parison the cases which are fairly disposed of by the 
observations that have been stated, many cases will not 
lemainJ To those which do remain we apply this 
ijhal distinction : " That there is not satisfactory evi- 
dence that persons, preteiiding to be original witnesses 
of the miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangeris, 
and sufferings, voluntarily undertaken and undergone 
in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and properly in consequence of thek belief of the 
truth of those accounts." ' 



CHAP. IL 

But they with whom we argue have undoubtedly a 
right to select their own examples. The instances 
with which Mr. Hume has chosen to confront tiie 
miracles of the New Testament, and which, therefore, 
we are entitled to regard as the strongest which the 
history of the world could supply to the inquiries of 
a very acute and learned adversary, are the three fol- 
lowing: — , , . . 
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I. The cure of a blind and of a lame man of Alex- 
andria, by the emperor Vespiasian, as related by Tacittis; 

II. The restoration of the limb of an attendant in a 
Spanish church, as told by Cardinal de Retz ; and, 

III. The cures said to be performed at the tomb of 
the abbe Paris, in the early part of the present century. 

I. The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in these 
terms: "One of the common people of Alexandria, 
known to be diseased in his eyes, by the admonition 
of the god Serapis, whom that superstitious nation 
worship above all other gods, prostrated^ himself be- 
fore the emperor, earnestly imploring from him a re- 
medy for his blindness, and entreating that he would 
deign to anoint with his spittle his cheeks and the 
balls of his eyes. Another, diseased in his hand, re- 
quested, by the admonition of the same god, that he 
might be touched by the foot of the emperor. Ves- 
pasian at first derided and despised their application ; 
afterwards, when they continued to urge their petitions, 
he sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of va- 
nity ; at other times, by the earnest supplication of the 
patients, and the persuasion of his flatterers, to be in- 
duced to hope for success. At length he commanded 
an inquiry to be made by the physicians, whether 
such a blindness and debility were vincible by human 
aid. The report of the physicians contained various 
points ; that in the one the power of vision was not 
destroyed, but would return if the obstacles were re- 
moved ; that in the other, the diseased joints might be 
restored, if a healing power were applied ; that it was, 
perhaps, agreeable to the gods to do this ; that the 
emperor was elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that 
the credit of the success would be the emperor's, the 
ridicule of the disappointment would fall upon the pa- 
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tients. Vespasian, believing that every thing was in 
the power of his. fortune, and that nothing was any 
longer incredible, whilst the multitude, which stood 
.by^ eagerly expected the event with a countenance 
expressive of joy, executed wha:t he was desired to do. 
Immediately the hand was restored to its use, and 
light returned to the blind man. They who were pre- 
sent relate both these cures, even at this time,, when 
there is nothing to be gained by lying \" 
. Now, though Tacitus wrote this account twenty- 
seven years after the miracle is said to have been per- 
formed, and wrote at Rome of what passed at Alex- 
andria, and wrote also from repo^-t; and although it 
does not appear that he had examined the story, or 
that he believed it (but. rather the contrary), yet I 
think his testimony sufficient to prove that such a 
transaction took place: by which I mean, that the 
two men in question did apply to Vespasian; that 
Vespasian did touch the diseased in the manner re- 
lated ; and that a cure was reported to have followed 
the operation. But the affair labours under a strong 
and just suspicion, that the whole of it was a con- 
certed imposture, brought about by collusion between 
the patients, the physicians, and the emperor. This- 
solution is probable, because there was every thing to 
suggest and every thing to facilitate such a scheme. 
The miracle was calculated to confer honour upon the 
emperor, and upon the god Serapis. It was achieved 
in the midst of the emperor's flatterers and followers ; 
in a city, and amongst a populace beforehand devoted 
to his interest, and to. the worship of the god ; where 
it would have been treason and blasphemy together . 
to have contradicted. the fame of the cure, or even ta. 

» Taqtt, Hist. lib. iv. 
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havie questioned it. And what is very observable in 
the account is, that the report of the physicians is just 
such a report as would have been made of a case in 
which no external marks of the disease existed, and 
-which, consequently, was capable of being easily coun- 
terfeited, viz. that in the first of the patients the organs 
of vision were not destroyed, that the weakness of the 
second was in his joints. The strongest circumstances 
in Taicitus's narration is, that the first patient was 
^* notus tabe oculorum," remarked or notorious for the 
disease in his eyes. But this was a circumstance 
which might have found its way into the story in its 
progress from a distant country; and during an interval 
of thirty years; or it might be true that the malady of 
the eyes was notorious, yet that the nature and degree 
of the disease had never been ascertained^ a case by 
no means uncommon. The emperor's reserve wais 
easily affected ; or it iis possible he might not be in the 
secret. There does not seem to be much weight ifi 
the observation of Tacitus, that they who were present 
continued even then to relate the story when there was 
nothing to be gained by the lie. It only proves that 
those who had told the story for many years persisted 
in it. The state of mind of the witnesses and specta- 
tors at the time is the point to be attended to. Still 
less is there of pertinency in Mr. Hume's eulogium oh 
the cautious and penetrating genius of the historian; 
for it does not appear that the historian believed it. 
The terms in which he speaks of Serapis, the deity to 
whose interposition the miracle was attributed, scarcely 
suffer us to suppose that Tacitus thought the miracle 
to be real : " By the admonition of the god Serapis, 
whom that superstitious nation (dedita superstitionibus 
gens) worship above alt other gods." To have brought 
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this supposed miracle within the limits of comparisofi 
with the miracles of Christy it ought to have appeared 
tha,t a person of a low and private station, in the midrt 
of enemies, with the whole power of the country op- 
posii^g him, with every one arpuud him prejudiced or 
interested agaitxst his claims aiad character, pretended 
to perform these cures, and required the spectator^, 
upon the streugth of what they saw, to give up their 
firm^t hopes and opinions, and follow him through a 
life of trial and danger ; that ipany were so moved as 
to obey his call, at the expense botib of every notion in 
which they had been brought up, and of their ease, 
safety, and reputation ; and that by these beginnings 
a change was produced in the world, the effects of 
which remain to thfe day ; a case, both in its circumr 
stances and consequences, very unlike any thing we 
find in Tacitus's relation. 

IL The story taken from th^ Memoirs of Cardinal 
de Retz, which is the: second example alleged by Mr. 
Hume, is this : " In the church of Sarago^sa in 3pain, 
the canons showed me a man whose business it was to 
light the lamps ; tellijig me, that he had been several 
years at the gate with one leg only. I saw him with 
two^" 

It is stated by Mr. Hume, that the cardinal, whp 
relates this story, did not believe it; and it no where 
appears that he either exammed the limb, or asked the 
patient, or indeed any one, a single question about the 
mattier. An artificial 1^, wrought with art, would be 
sufficient, in a place where no such contrivance had 
ever before been heard of, to give origin and currency 
to Ihe repqrt. The ecclesiastics of the plage woidd, it 
is probable, favour the story, inasmuch as it adv^^nced 

* Liv, iv. A. D. 1654. 
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thfe hbnoiilr of their imBge and church. And if they 
patronized it, no other person at Saragossa, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, would dare to dispute it. The 
story likewise coincided, not less with the wishes and 
preconceptions of the people, than with the interests 
of their ecclesiastical rulers ; so that there was preju- 
dice, backed by authority, and both operating upon 
extreme ignorance, to account for the success of the 
imposture. If, as I have suggested, the contrivance 
of an artificial limb was then new, it would not occur 
to the cardinal himself to suspect it; especially under 
the carelessness of mind with which he heard the 
tale, and the little inclination he felt to scrutinize or 
expose its fallacy. 

IIL The miracles related to have been wrought at 
the tomb of 'the abbe Paris admit in general of this 
solution. The patients who frequented the tomb were 
so affected by their devotion, their expectation, the 
place, the solemnity, and above all, by the sympathy 
of the surrounding multitude, that many of them were 
thrown into violent convulsions j which convulsions^ 
in certain i^istances, produced a removal of disorders 
depending upon obstruction. We shall, at this day, 
have the less diflBicully in admitting the above account, 
because it is the very same thing as hath lately been 
experienced in the operations of animal magnetism ; 
^d the report of the French physicians upon that 
mysterious remedy is veiy applicable to the present 
consideration, viz. that the pretenders to the art^ by 
working upon the imaginations of their patients, were 
frequently able to produce convulsions ; that convul- 
sions so produced are amongst the most powerful, but, 
at the same time, most uncertain and unmanageable 
applications to the human frame which can be em- 
ployed. /♦, 
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Circumstances which indicate this explication in the 
case of the Parisian miracles are the following : 

1. They /Were tentative. Out of many thousand 
sick, infirm, and diseased persons, who resorted to the 
tomb, the professed history of the miracles contains 
only nine cures. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. . 

3. The diseases were, for the most part, of that sort 
which depends upon inaction and obstruction, as drop- 
sies, palsies, and some tumours. 

4i The cures were gradual; some patients attend- 
ing many days, some several weeks, and some several 
months. 

5. The cures were many of them incomplete. 
, 6. Others were temporary \ 

So that all the wonder we are called upon to ac- 
count for is, that, out of an almost innumerable mul- 
titude which resorted to the tomb for the cure of their 
complaints, and many of whom were there agitated by 
strong convulsions, a very small proportion experi- 
enced a beneficial change in their constitution, espe- 
cially in the action of the nerves and glands. 

Some of the cases alleged do not require that we 
should have recourse to this solution. The first case 
in the catalogue is scarcely distinguishable firom the 
progress of a natural recovery. It was that of a young 
man, who laboured under an inflammation of one eye, 
and had lost the sight of the other. .The inflamed 
eye was relieved, but the blindness of the other re- 
mained. The inflammation had before been abated 
by medicine ; and the young man, at the time of his 
attendance at the tomb, was using a lotion of lauda- 

^ The reader will find these particulars verified in the detail by the 
accurate inquiries of the present bishop of Sarum, in his Criterion of 
Miraclav p. Idt2, et seq. 
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mmu And) what is a still more material part of the 
c^ise, the inflammation after some interval returned.^— 
Anodier case was that of a young man who had lost 
his sight by the puncture of an awl, and tiie discharge 
of the aqueous humour through the wound. The 
sight, which had been gradually returning, was much 
improved during his visit to the tomb, that is, probably 
in the same degree in which the discharged humour 
was replaced by fresh secretions. And it is observ- 
able that these two are the only cases which, from 
their nature, should seem unlikely to be affected by 
convulnons. 

In one material respect I allow that the Parisian 
miracles were different from those related by Tacitus, 
and from the Spanish miracle of the cardinal de Retz. 
They had not, like them, all the power and all the 
prejudice of the country on their side to begin with. 
They were alleged by one party against another, by 
the Jansenists against tiie Jesuits. These were of 
course opposed and examined by their adversaries, 
The consequence of which examination was, that many 
falsehoods were detected, that with something really 
extraordinary much fraud appeared to be mixed. And 
if some of the cases upon which designed misrepre- 
sentation could not be charged, were not at the time 
satisfactorily accounted for, it was because the efficacy 
of strong spasmodic aflFections was not then sufficientiy ^ 
known. Finally, the cause of Jansenism did not rise 
l^ the miracles, but sunk, although the miracles had 
the anterior persuasion of all the numerous adherents 
of that cause to set out with. 

These, let us remember, are tiie strongest examples 
which the history of ages supplies. In none of them 
was the miracle unequivocal; by none of them were 
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established prejudices and persuasions overthrowu ; of 
none of them did the credit make its way in opposition 
to authority and power ; by none of them were many 
induced to commit themselves, and that in contradic- 
tion to prior opinions, to a life of mortification, danger, 
and sufferings; none were called upon to attest them 
at the expense of their fortunes and safety *. 

^ It may be thought that the historian of the Parisiaa miraclea^ 
M. MontgeroD, forms an exception to this last assertion. He pre- 
sented his book (with a suspicion, as it should seem, of the danger 
of what he was doing) to the king ; and was shortly afterwards cpm- 
mitted to prison ; from which he never came out. Had the miracles 
been unequivocal, and had M. Montgeron been originally convinced 
by them, I should have allowed this exception. It would have stood, 
I think, alone, in the argument of our adversaries. But, beside what 
has been observed of the dubious nature of the miracles, the account 
which M. Montgeron has himself left of his conversion, shows both 
the state of his mind, and that his persuasion was not built upon exter^ 
Hal miracles, — * Scarcely had he entered the churchyard, when he was 
struck,' he tells us, * with awe and reverence, having never helb^ 
heard prayers pronounced with so much ardour and transport as he 
observed amongst the supplicants at the tomb. Upon this, throwing 
himself on bis knees, resting his elbows on the tombstone, and -cover- 
ing his face with his hand, he spake the following prayer : O thou, by 
whose intercession so many miracles are said to be performed, if it be true 
that a part of thee surviveth the graaoe, and that thou hast influence with 
the Almighty, have pity on the darkness of my understandings and 
through his merpy obtain the removal of it J Having prayed thus, 
* many thoughts,' as' he sayeth, began to open themselves to his 
mind ; and so profound was his attention, that lie continued on his 
knees tout hours, not in the least disturbed by the vast crowd of sur- 
rounding supplicants. During this time, all the arguments which he 
ever heard or read in favour of Christianity, occurred to him with so 
much force, and seemed so strong and convindng, that he went home 
fully satisfied of the truth of religion in general, and of the holiness 
and power of-tbat person, who,' as he sujpiposed, *• bad engaged the 
Divine Goodness to enlighten his understanding so suddenly.' Dou^ 
las's Crit. of Mir. p. 214. 
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PART II. 

OF THE AUXILIARY EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROPHECY. 

Isaiah, lii. 13, liii. " Behold, my servant shall deal 
pradently ; he shall be iexalted and extolled, and be 
Very high. As many were a^onished at thee (his 
visage was so marred more than any man, and his 
form more than- the sons of men) ; so shall he sprinkle 
many nations; the kings shall shut their mouths at 
him : for that which had not been told them, shall 
they see; and that which they had not heard, shall 
they consider.— Who hath believed our report? and 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ? For he 
shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of a dry ground : he hath no form nor come- 
liness ; and when we shall see him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire him. He' is despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief: and we hid, as it were, our faces from 
him ; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows: yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every one to his own way- 

P2 
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and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppressed, and he wqs afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as ja sheep before her shearers is dirnib, so he 
opened not his mouth. He was taken from prison and 
from judgment ; and who shall declare his generation? 
for he was cut off out of the land of the living : for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken. And he 
made his grave with the wicked and with the rich in 
his death ; because he had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the Lord 
to bruise him; he hath put him to grief. Whenth6u 
shaJt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of 
the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied : by his 
knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; 
for he shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong ; because he hath poured out 
his soul jonto death : and he was numbered with the 
transgressors, and he bare the sin of many, and made 
intercession for the transgressors." 

These words are extant in a book purporting to 
contain the predictions of a writer who lived seveo 
centuries before the Christian era. 

The material part of every argument from prophecy, 
namely, that the words alleged were actually spok^i 
or written before the fact to which they are applied 
took place, or could by any natural means be foreseen, 
is, in the present instance, incontestable. The record 
comes out of the custody of adversaries. The Jews, 
as an ancient father well observed, are our librarianp. 
The passage is in their copies as well as in ours. 
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With many attempts to explain it away, none has ever 
been made by them to discredit its authenticity. 

And what adds to the force of the quotation is, that 
it is taken from a writing declaredly prophetic; a 
writing professing to describe such future transactions 
and changes in the world as were connected with the 
fete and interest of the Jewish nation. It is not a 
passage in an historical or devotional composition, 
which, because it turns out to be applicable to some 
future events, or to some future situation of affairs, is 
presumed to have been oracular. The words of Isaiah 
were delivered by him in a prophetic character, with 
the solemnity belonging to that character : and what 
he so delivered, was all along understood by the 
Jewish reader to refer to something that was to take 
place after the time of the author. The public senti- 
ments of the Jews concerning the design of Isaiah's 
writings, are set forth in the book of Ecclesiasticus * : 
" He saw by an excellent spirit, what should come to 
pass at the last, and he comforted them that mourned 
in Zion. He showed what should come to pass for 
ever, and secret things or ever they came*" 

It is also an advantage which this prophecy pos- 
sesses, that it is intermixed with no other subject. It 
is entire, separate, and uninterruptedly directed to one 
scene of things. 

The application of the prophecy to the evangelic 
history is plain and appropriate. Here is no double 
sense ; no figurative language, but what is sufficiently 
intelligible to every reader of every country. The 
obscurities (by which I mean the expressions that 
require a knowledge of local diction, and of local al- 
lusion) are few, and not of great importance. Nor 
have I found that varieties of reading, pr a different 
' Chap, xlviii, vcr. 24, 
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construing of the original, produce any material lal- 
teration in the sense of the prophecy. Compare the^ 
common translation with that of Bishop Lowth, and 
the diflPerence is not considerable. So far as they do 
differ, Bishop Lowth's corrections, which are the faith- 
ful result of an accurate examination, bring the de- 
scription nearer to the New Testament history than 
it was before. In the fourth verse of the fifty-third 
chapter, what our Bible renders " stricken," he trans- 
lates *^ judicially stricken:" and in the eighth verse, 
the clause, " he was . taken from prison and firom 
judgment," the bishop gives " by an oppressive judg- 
ment he was taken oflF." The next words to these, 
" who shall declare his generation?" are much cleared 
up in their meaning by the bishop's version; " his. 
manner of life who would declare?" L e. who would 
stand forth in his defence ? The former part of the 
ninth verse, " and he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death," which inverts the cir- 
cumstances of Christ's passion, the bishop brings out 
in an order perfectly agreeable to the event ; " and his 
grave was appointed with the wicked, but with, the rich 
man was his tomb/' The words in the eleventh verse, 
*^ by. his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many," are, in the bishop's version, " by the knowledge 
of him shall my righteous servant justify many." 

It is natural to inquire what turn the Jews them- 
selves give to this prophecy*. There is good proof 
that the ancient Rabbins explained it of their expected 
MelBsiah ^ ; but their modem expositors concur, I think, 
in representing it as a description of the calamitous 

* '* Vaticinium hoc Esaiae est carnificina Rabbinorum, de quo aliqut 
JiicUed mihi eonfessi suqt, Rabbinos suos ex propheticis scripturis 
facilfe se extricare potuisse, modo EsaUts lajcumet: HuJse, Theoi. Jud. 
p. 318, quoted by Poole, in loc. 

' Hulsc, Thcol. Jiid. p. 430. 
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state and intended restoration of the Jewish people^ 
l^ho a^ hercj as they say, exhibited under the charac-^ 
ter of a single person. I have not discovered that 
their exposition rests upoa any critical arguments, or 
upcm these in any other than a very minute degree 
The clause in the ninth verse, which we render ^ for 
the tran^igression of my people was he stricken," and 
in the margin, " was the stroke upon him," the Jews, 
read, " for the transgression of my peopk was the 
stroke upon them'' And what they allege in support 
of the alteration .amounts only to this, that the Hebrew 
pronoun is capable of a plural as well as of a singular 
signific.ation ; that is to say, is capable of their con- 
struction as well as ours*. And this i^ all the varia- 
tion contei^ded for ; the rest of the prophecy they read 
as we do. The probability, therefore, of their expo- 
sition is a subject of which we . are as capable of 
judging as tliemselves. This judgment is open indeed 
to the good sense of every attentive reader. The 
ai^lication which the Jews contend for appears to me 
to labour under insuperable difficulties ; in particular, 

^ Bishop Lowtb adopts in this place the reading of the Seventy, 
which gives smitten to deaths ^' for the transgression of my people 
was he smitten to <Jeath." The addition of the words, *' to death," 
makes an end of the Jewish interpretation of the clause. And the 
authority upon which this reading (though not given by the present 
Hebrew text) is adopted. Dr. Kennicot has set forth by an argument 
not only so cogent, hut so clear and popular, that I beg leave to tri^n-r 
acrribe the substance of it into this note: — " Origen, after having 
quoted at large this prophecy concerning the Messiah, tells us, that 
having once made use of this passage, in a dispute against some that 
were^ accounted wise among the Jews, one of them replied that thet 
words did not mean one man, but one people, the Jews^ who were 
smitten of God, and dispersed among the Gentiles for their conver- 
»on; that he then urged many parts of this prophecy, to show the 
absurdity of this interpretation, and that he seemed to press them the 
hardest by this sentence, — * for the transgression of my people was. 
be smitten to death.' Now as Origen^the author of the Hezapla, 
must have understood Hebrew, we cannot suppose that he would have 
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k may W^yemapided of than to e:q)laiiii) kl whiMVBix^ 
or person^ if the Jewish people be the mSereff doe» 
the prophet speak, when he^aya, " He hath borne iw«r 
griefe^ and carried our sorrows, yet we dUd esteem Urn 
strickto, smitten of God, and afflicted; but be was 
wounded for o»r transgressions, he was bruised £or 
ciur iniquities, the chastisement of cmr peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes we are healcKl." Again, the 
description in the seventh v^rse, " he was oppressed 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth; be 
is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a idieep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth," quadmtes with no part of the Jewish histoiy 
with which we are acquainted. The mention of the 
" grave," and " the tomb," in the ninth verse, is not 
very applicable to the fortunes of a nation;, and still 
less so Ml the conclusion of the prophecy in the twdfth 
verse, which expressly represents the sufierings as 
voluntary, and the sufferer as interceding for the 
offenders ; ^^ because he hath poured out his soul unto 
death, and he was numbered with the transgressors, 

urged this last text as so decisive, if the Greek version had not agreed 
here with the )EIehrew text ; nor that these wise Jews would have 
been at all distressed by this quotation, unless the Hebrew text had 
read agreeably, to the words ^ to death/' on which the argument 
principally depended ; for by quoting it immediately, they would have 
triumphed over him, and reprobated his Greek version. This, when- 
ever they could do it, was their constant practice in their disputes 
with the Christians* Origen himself, who laboriously compart the 
Hebrew text with the Septuagint, has recorded the necessity of aiigu- 
ing with the Jews from such passages only as were in the Septuagint 
agreeable to the Hebrew. Wherefore, as Origen had carefully com^ 
pared the Greek version of the Septuagint with the Hebrew text; 
and as he puzzled and confounded the learned Jews, by urging upon 
them the reading < to deatb,^ in this place; it seems almost imposjsible , 
not to conclude, both from Origen's argument, and the siknpe of hift 
Jewish adversaries, that the Hebrew text at that time actually had 
tb« word a^^eably to the version of the Seventy." Lowth's Isaiah, 
p. 242, 
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and he bare tbm sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors." 

Theare are other prophecies of the Old Testament, 
mtapreted by Christians to relate to the Gospel his^ 
tory, whidi are deserving both of great r^ard and of 
a very attentive consideration : but I content myself 
with stating the above, as well because I think it the 
dearest and the strongest of all, as because most of the 
rest, in order that their value might be represented 
with any, tolerable degree of fidelity, require a difr- 
cuBsioin unsuitable to the limits and nature ef this 
work. The reader will find them disposed in order, 
and distinctly explained, in Bishop Chandler's treatise 
on the subject: and he will bear in mind what has 
been often, and, I think, truly urged by the advocates 
of Christianity, that there is no other eminent person 
to the histoary of whose life so many circumstances can 
be made to apply. They who object that much has 
been done by the power of chance, the ingenuity of 
accommodation, and the industry of research, ought 
to try whether the same, or any thing like it, could be 
done, if Mahomet, or any other person, were proposed 
as the subject of Jewish prophecy. 

II. A second head of argument from prophecy is 
founded upon our Lord's predictions concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem, recorded by three out of the 
four evangelists. 

Luke xxi. 5 — 25. ^^ And as some spake of the tem- 
ple, how it was adorned vnth goodly stones and gifts, 
he said. As for these things which ye behold, the days 
will come in which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another that shall not be thrown down. And 
they asked him, saying. Master, but when shall these 
thi^s be? and what sign will there be when diese 
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things shall come to pass? And he said, Take. heed 
that ye be not deceived, for many shall come in my 
llame, saying, I am Christ; and the time dra:iv(eth 
near : go ye not therefore after them. But when ye 
shall hear of wars and commotions, be not tcorrified : 
for these things must first come to pass ; but the end 
is not 1^-and-by. Th^i said he unto th^n, Nation 
shall rise against nation, and kingdom against king-^ 
dom ; and great earthquakes shall be in divers places,, 
and &mines and pestilences ; and fearfol sights, and 
great signs shall there be from heaven. But before 
fdl these, they shall lay their hands on you, and perse* 
elite you, ddivmng you up to the synagogues, and 
into prisons, being brought before kings and rulers 
for my name's sake. And it shall turn to you for a 
testimony. . Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to 
meditate before, what ye shall answer - for I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. And ye shall 
be betrayed both by parents, and brethren, and kins- 
folk, and friends ; and some of you shall they cause 
to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all meQ 
for my name's sake. But there shall not & hair of 
your head perish. In your patience possess ye. your 
souls. And whai ye shall see Jerusalem compsussed 
with armies,, then know that the desolation thereof is 
nigh. Then let them which are in Judea flee to the 
mountains ; and let them which are in the midst of it 
depart out : and let not them that are in the. countries 
enter thereinto. For these be the days of vengeance, 
that all things which are written may be frilfiUed. But 
woe. unto them that are with child, and to them that 
^ve suck, in those days ; for there shall be great dis- 
tress in the land, and wrath upon this. people. And. 
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tltey shall fall by lie edge of the sword, and shaft be 
led' away captive into all nations ? and Jerasalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled." 

In tenns nearly similar, this discourse is related in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, and the thir- 
teenth of Mark. The prospect of the same evils drew 
from our Saviour, on another occasion, the following 
affecting expressions of concern, which are preserved 
by Saint Luke (xix. 41 — 44): " And when he was 
come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, say-, 
ing, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace ! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground,^ 
and thy children within thee ; and they shall not leave 
in tihee one stone upon another ; because thou knewest 
not the time of thy visitation." — rThese passages are. 
direct and explicit predictions. References to the 
same event, some plain, some parabolical, or other- 
wise figurative, are found in divers other discourses of 
our Lord*. 

The general agreement of the description with the 
event, viz. with the ruin of the Jewish nation, and the 
capture of Jerusalem under Vespasian, thirty-six years 
after Christ's death, is most evident; and the accord- 
ancy in various articles of detail and circumstances 
has been shown by many learned writers. It is also 
an advantage to the inquiry, and to the argument 
built upon it, that we have received a copious account 

• 5 Matt. xxi. 33—46; xxii. 1 — ?. Mark, xii, 1 — 12. Luke, xiii. 
1 — 9; XX. 9—20; xxi. 5 — 13. 
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of the transaction from Joseplius, a Jewish and con^ 
temporary historian. This part of the case is perfectly 
free from doubt. The only question which, in my 
opinion, can be raised upon the subject is, whether 
the prophecy was really delivered before the event: 
I shall apply, therefore, my observations to this point 
solely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though varying in 
the precise year of the publication of the three Gos- 
pels, concurs in assigning them a date prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem ^ 

2. This judgment is confirmed by a strong proba- 
bility arising from the course of human life. The 
destruction of Jerusalem took place in the seventieth 
year after the birth of Christ The three evangelists, 
one of whom was his immediate companicm, and the 
other two associated with his companions, were, it is 
probable, not much younger than he was. They must^ 
consequently, have been far advanced in life, when 
Jerusalem was taken; and no reason has been given 
why thqr should defer writing their histories so long^ 

3. '^ If the evangelists, at the time of writing die 
Gospels, had known of the destruction of Jerusalem^ 
by which catastrophe the prophecies* were plainly ftil- 
filled, it is most probable that, in recording the pre- 
dictions, they would have dropped some word or other 
about the completion ; in like manner as Luke, after 
relating the denunciation of a dearth by Agabus, 
adds, " which came to pass in the days of Claudius 
Caesar® :" whereas the prophecies are given distinctly 
in one chapter of each of the first three Gospels, and 

* Lardner, vol. xiii. 

7 Le Clerc, Diss. III. de Quat. Evang. num. vii. p. Ml. 

■ Acts, xi. 28. 
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referred to in several different passages of each; and 
in none of all these places does ther6 appear the 
smallest intimation that the things spoken of had come 
to pass. I do admit that it would have been the part 
of an impostor, who wished his readers to believe that 
his book was written before the event,, when in truth 
it was written lifter it, to have suppressed any such 
intimation carefoUy. But this was not the character 
of the authors of the Gospels. Cunning was no quality 
of theirs. Of all writers in the world they thought 
the least of providing against objections. Moreover, 
there is no clause in any one of them that makes a 
profession of their having written prior to the Jewish 
wars, which a fraudulent purpose would have led 
them to pretend. They have done neither one thing 
nor the other : they have neither inserted any words 
which might signify to the reader that their accounts 
were written before the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
a sophist would have done ; nor have they dropped a 
hint of the completion of the prophecies recorded by 
thevdy which an undesigning writer, writing after the 
ev:ent, could hardly, on some or other of the many 
occasions that presented themselves, have missed of 
doing. 

4. The admonitions^ which Christ is represented 
to have given to his followers to save themselves by 

' ** When ye shall see Jerusi|,lem compassed with armies, then 
know that the desolation thereof is nigh : then let them which are 
in Judea flee to the mountiuns ; then let them which are in the midst 
of it depart out, and let not them that are in the countries enter there^ 
into." 'Luke, xxi. 20, 21. 

** When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then let 
them which be in Judea flee unto the mountains; let him which 19 
on the house-top not come down to take any thing out of his house ; 
neither let him which is in the field return back to take his tlothes.'^ 
Matt. xiv. 16. 



flighty wee not Easily accounted for ob the supposkioif 
of the prophecy being fabricsited after the event 
Either the Christians^ when the i^ege approadbed, 
did make their escape from Jerusalem, or they did 
not: if they did, they must have had the prophecy 
amongst them : if they did not know of any such pre- 
diction at the time of the siege, if they did not take 
notice of any such warning, it was an improbable 
fiction, in a writer publishing his work near to that 
time (which, on any even the lowest and most disacl- 
vanti^eous supposition, was the case with the Gospels 
now in our hands), and addressing his work to Jews 
and to Jewish converts (which Matthew certainly 
did), to state that the followers of Christ had received 
admonitions, of which they made no use when the 
occasion arrived, and of which experience then recent 
proved, that those who were most concerned to know 
and regard them were ignorant or negligent. Even 
if the prophecies came to the hands of the evangelists 
through no better vehicle than tradition, it must have 
been by a tradition which subsisted prior to the event 
And to suppose that, without any authority whatever, 
without so much as even any tradition to guide them, 
they had forged these passages, is to impute to jthem 
a degree of fraud and imposture, from every appear- 
ance of which their compositions are as far removed 
as possible. 

5. I think that, if the prophecies had been com- 
posed after the event, there would have been more 
specification. The names or descriptions of the enemy, 
the general, the emperor, would have been found in 
them. The designation of the time would have been 
more determinate. And I am fortified in this opinion 
by observing that the counterfeited prophecies of the 
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Sibylline brades/ of the twelve patriarclis, and I am 
inclined to believe, mdst others of the kind, are mere 
transcripts of the history, moulded into a prophetic 
form. 

It is objected, that the prophecy of the destruction 
of Jerusalem is mixed,' or connected with expressions 
which relate to the final judgment of the world ; and 
so connected as to lead an ordinary reader to expect, 
that these two events would not be hr distant bam 
each other. To which I answer, that the otjection 
does not concern our present argoiment If pur Savi- 
our actually foretold the destructicm of Jerusalem, it 
is sufficient; even although we should allow, that the 
narration of the prophecy had combined what had 
been said by him on kindred subjects, without accu- 
rately preserving the order, or always noticii^the 
trani^ition of the discourse. 



CHAP. II. 

The Morality/ of the Gospel 

In stating the morality of the Gospel as an argument 
of its truth, I am willing to admit two points ; first, 
that the teaching of morality was not the primary 
design of the mission; secondly, that morality, nei- 
ther in the Gospel, nor in any other book, can be a 
subject, properly speaking, of discovery. 

If I wrere to describe in a very few words the scope 
of Christianity, as a revelation \ 1 should say, that it 

' Great and inestimably beneficial efteots may accrue from the 
mission of Christ, and especially from his death, which do not belong 
to Christianity as ?ii revelation ; that is, they might have existed/and 
they might have been ^accomplished, though we had never> in thi^ 
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VTBS to iiifluetice the conduct of humaxi life, by esta- 
blishing the proof of a future state of reward and 
punishment; — " to bring life and immortality to light/' 
The direct object, therefore, of the design is, to sup^ 
ply motives, and not rules ; sanctions, and not pre- 
cepts. And these were what mankind stood most in 
need of. The members of civilized society caa, in all 
ordinary cases, judge tolerably well how they ought 
to act ; but without a future state, or, which i3 the 
same thing, without credited evidence of that state, 
they want a motive to their duty ; they want at l^trt 
strength of motive, sufficient to bear up against the 
force of passion, and the temptation of present advan- 
tage. Their rules want authority. The mo«t impor- 
tant service that can be rendered to human life, and 
that consequently which, one might expect before- 
hand, would be ike great end and office of a revela- 
tion from God, is to convey to the world authorized 
assurances of the reality of a future existence. And 
although in doing this, or by the ministry of the same 
person by whom this is done, moral precepts or exam- 
ples, or illustrations of moral precepts, may be occa- 
sionally given, and be highly valuable, yet still they 
do not form the original purpose of the mission. 
Secondly: Morality, neither in the Gospel, nor in 

life, been made acquainted with them* These effects may be very 
extensive ; tbey may be interesting even to other orders of intelligent 
beings. ' I think it is a general opinion, and one to whtch I have long 
come, that the beneficial efiects of Christ's death extend to the whole 
human species. It was the redemption of the world, ** H^ is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the whole 
world,'' 1 John, ii, 2. Probably the future happiness, peiliaps the 
ftiture existence of the species, and more gracious terms of acceptance 
extended to allf might depend uppu it, or be procured by it. Now 
these efiects, whatever they be, do not belong t^ Christianity as a 
revelation ; because they exist with respect to those to whotQ t^ m 
not retfeakd* ... 
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any other book, can be a siibject of discovery, pro- 
perly so called. By which proposition I ih^ui, that 
there cannot, in morality, be any thing similar to what 
are called discoveries in natural philosophy, in the 
dirts of life, and in some sciences ; as the syst^n of 
the miiverse, the circulation of the blood, the polarity 
of the magnet, the laws of gravitation, alphabetical 
writing, decimal arithmetic, and some other things of 
the same sort ; facts, or proofe, or contrivances, before 
totally unknown and unttiought of. Whoever, there- 
fore, expects, in reading the New Testament, to be 
struck with discoveries in morals, in the maim^ in 
which his mind was affected when he first came to 
the knowledge of the discoveries above mentioned ; or 
rather in the manner in which the world was affected 
by them, when they were first published; expects 
what, as I apprehend, the nature of the subject ren- 
ders it impossible that he should meet with^ And 
the foundation of my opinion, is this, that the quali- 
ties of actions depend entirely upon their effects, which 
effeScts must all along ha,ve been the subject of human 
experience. 

When it is once settled, no matter upon what prin- 
ciple, that to do good is virtue, the rest is calculation. 
But since the calculation cannot be instituted con- 
cerning each particular action, we establish interme- 
diate rules ; by which proceeding, the business of 
morality is much facilitated ; for then it is concerning 
our rules alone that we need inquire, whether in their 
tendency they be beneficial; concerning our actions, 
we have only to ask, whether they be agreeable to the 
rules. We refer actions to rules, and rules to public 
happiness. , Now, in the formation of these rules, 
there is no place for discovery, properly so called, but 
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th^re 18 aiapk room for the exaroue of wisdo^ j^cig!^'^ 
BKQt, and prudence. 

As I wish to deliver axgument rather than pam^yric, 
I shall treat of the morality of the Gospel, in subjec- 
tion to these observations* And after all, I think it 
sudi a morality, as, considering -from whom it came, 
i» most extraordinary; and such as, without allowing 
some degree of reality to the character and pretensions 
g( the religion, it is difficult to account fi>r : or, to 
place the argument a little lower in the scale, it is 
such a nuxality as completely repels the supposition 
of its being the tradid<m of a barbarous age or of a 
liarbarous people, of the religioa being founded in folly, 
or of its beii^ the production of oraft; and it repeb 
abo, in a great degree, the supposition of its having 
been the effiision of an enthusiastic mind. 

The division under which^e subject ma^ be most 
conveniently treated is that of the things taught, and 
the manner of teaching. 

Under the first head^ I should wilUngly, if the limits 
and nature of my work admitted of it, transcribe into 
this chapter the whole of what has been said upon the 
morality of the Gospel, by the author of The Internal 
Evidence of Christianity ; because it perfectly agrees 
with my own opkuon, and because it is impossible to 
say the same things so well. This acute observer, of 
human nature, ajdd, as I believe, sinceie <»nvert to 
. Christianit|r, appears to me to have made out satvrfac^ 
torily the two fbUowing positions, viz^ 

L That the Grospel omits some qualities, which have 
usually engaged the praises and admiration of mao^ 
kind, but which, in reality, and in their general efiects, 
have been pr^udicial to human happiness. • 

II. That the Gospel has brought forward somi^ 
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viituei^y which possess the Eigliest intriiisic vahie, but 

which have commonly be^i overlooked asid com 

tentoed. 

^ The fin^ of these {Mro|M)sitioiis heexemphfies in the 

instances of friendslupy patriotism; active courage ; in 

the sense in whidi these qualities are usually undep- 

stood, and in the conduct which they often produce. 

The second, in the instances of passive cours^ or 
endurance of sufierings, patience under ai&bnts and 
injuries, humility, irresistance, placability. 

The truth is, there are two opposite descriptions 
of character, under which mankind may generally be 
classed. The one possesses vigour, firmness, lesolu- 
iSon; is daring and active, quick in its sensibilities, 
jealous of its fame, eager in its attachments, infiexir 
ble in its purposes, violent in its resentn^ents. 

-The other, medk, yieldii^, complying, forgiving; 
not prompt to act, but willing to sufier; silent and 
gentle under rudaiess and insult, suing for recoocili^ 
9i&m where o&ers would demand satisfaction,. giving 
way to the pushes of impudence, conceding and indul- 
gent to the prejudices, the wrongbeadedneiss, the in- 
tractabilitf of those with whom it has to deal 

The former of these characters is, and ever hath 
been, the favourite of the world. It is the character 
of gi^sat men. There is a dignity in it whkh univerr 
sally commands respect. 

The latter is poor-spiirited, tame, and abject. . Yet 
so it liath happened that, with the Founder of Chris- 
tiimity, this latter is ike subject of his commendation, 
his prec^ts, his example ; and that the former is so 
in no part of itse(»nposition. This, and nothing else, 
is the character designed in the following remarkable 
passages : ^^ Kesist not evil ; but whosoever shall 

q2 
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smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the o:^er 
also : and if any man will sue thee at the law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also : and 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain : love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you/' 
This certainly is not commonplace morality. It is 
very original. It shows at least (and it is for this 
purpose we produce it), that no two things can be 
more different than the Heroic and the Christian 
character. 

Now, the author to whom I refer, ^ has not only 
marked this difference more strongly than any pre- 
ceding writer, but has proved, in contradiction to first 
impressions, to popular opinion, to the encomiums of 
orators and poets, and even to the suffrages of histo- 
rians and moralists, that the Ijatter character possesses 
the most of true worth, both as being most difficult 
either to be acquired or sustained, and as contributing 
most to the hairiness and tranquillity of social life. 
The state of his argument is as follows : — 

I. If this disposition were universal, the case is clear, 
the world would be a society of friends : Whereas, if 
the other disposition were universal, it would produce 
a scene of universal contention. The world could 
not hold a generation of such men. 

II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be partial; 
if a few be actuated by it, amongst a multitude who 
are not; in whatever degree it does prevail, in the 
same proportion it prevents, allays, and terminates 
quarrels, the great disturbers of human happiness, and 
the great sources of human misery, so far as man s 
happiness and misery depend upon man. Without 
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this disposition, enmities must not only be frequent, 
but, once begun, must be eternal : for, each retaliation 
being a fresh injury, and, consequently, requiring a 
fresh satisfaction, no period can be assigned to the 
reciprocation of affronts, and to the progress of hatred, 
but that which closes the lives, or at least the inter- 
course of the parties. 

I would only add to these observations, that al- 
though the former of the two characters above de- 
scribed may be occasionally useful;' although, perhaps, 
a great general, or a great statesman, may be formed 
by it, and these may be instruments of important bene- 
fits to mankind, yet is this nothing more than what is 
true of many qualities which are acknoM^ledged to be 
vicious. Envy is a quality of this sort : I know not a 
stronger stimulus to exertion ; many a scholar, many 
an artist, many a soldier has been produced by it; 
nevertheless, since in its general effects it is noxious, 
it is properly condemned, certainly is not praised, by 
sober moralists. 

It was a portion of the same character as that we 
are defending, or rather of his love of the same charac- 
ter, which our Saviour displayed in his repeated cor- 
rection of the ambition of his disciples ; his frequent 
admonitions, that greatness with them was to consist 
in humility ; his censure of that love of distinction, 
and greediness of superiority, which the chief persons 
amongst his countrymen were wont, on all occasions^ 
great and little, to betray. " They (the Scribes and 
Pharisees) love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the 
markets, and to be called of men. Rabbi, Rabbi. But 
be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren : and call no man your 
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father upon the earth, for one b your Fadier, wluch 
is in heaven ; neither be ye called mafiters, for one id 
your Master, even Christ; but he that is greatest 
among you, simll be your, servant; tod whosoever 
shall exalt himself shall be abased ; . and he that shall 
humble himself shall be exalted*," I mdke no fur- 
ther remark upon these passages {because they are, 
m truth, only a repetition of the doctrine, diffsient 
expressions of the principle, which we have dreadjr 
stated), except that some of the passages, espe(»lfy 
our Lord's advice to the guests at an entartainmait\ 
seem to extend the rule to what we call mofmersi 
which was both regular in point of cdnsistency, and 
not so much beneath the dignity of our Lord'^ mis- 
sion as may at first sight be supposed, for bad madr 
ners are bad morals. 

It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts we have 
cited, or rather the disposition which diese {nreeepts 
inculcate, relate to personal conduct fiom personal 
motives ; to cases in which men act from impulse^ for 
themselves, and from themselves. When li, comes to 
be considered, what is necessary to be ddtie for the 
sake of the public, and out of a r^ard to the gweral 
welfare (which consideration, {or the most pairt, oughf; 
exclusively to govan the duties of men in public sta- 
tions), it coines to a case to which the rules do not 
> belong. This distinctioti is plain ; tod if it were less 
so, the consequence would not be much felt; for it is 
very seldom that, in the intercourse of private life, men 
act with public views. The personal motives, from 
which they do act, the rule regulates. 

The preference of the patient to the heroic character, 

' Matt xxiiL 6. See also Mark, xii. 39. Lgke, xx. 46; xiv. 7- 
^ Luke, xiv. f. 
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lidiicii.we havd h&e noticed, a^id which the reader will 
fod €DC|daixied at large in the work to which we have 
re^sn^d hiia, id a peculiarity in the Christian institu- 
tioQ, whidti I pr<)|H)8e as an argument of wisdom veiy 
mnch beyond the situation and natural character of 
fte person who d^iv^red it 

II. '^A mcimd argujB(^ drawn froacn the morality of 
the New Testwu^t, is ihe stress which is laid by our 
SaVionr nfim tl» regulation of the thoughts. And I 
place this coi^idemliaii next to the other,, because 
they are connected* The other related to the inalici- 
6ns passions ; this, to the Tpluptuous. Together, they 
dompreheaid the whole character, 

^ Out of the heart ptroceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, ibmicatioos," &e. — ^^^ The^e are the things 
which defile a man ^" 

" Woe ui^ you, 8aibes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
fiir ye make clesm the outside of the cup and of the 
plalter, but u^hm they are full of extortion and ex* 
cess. — Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which 
incteed s^Dpear beautiful outward, but are within full 
of dead meti's bones, and of all uncleanness^ even 
ao ye also outwardly a{^peadr righteous unto meu^ but 
idtfmi ye are ftdl of hypocrisy and iniquity *." 

And more partieularly that strong expression ^,— 
^^ Whosoev^ looketh on a woman to lust afler her, hath 
eomimtted adultery with her already in his heart." 

There can be no doubt with any reflecting mind, 
but that the propensities of oiur nature must be subject 
to regulation; but the questicsi iS|. where the check 
ought to be placed, upon the thought,, or only upon 
the action? In this question, our Saviour, in the texts 
here quoted, has pronounced, a decisive judgment 

♦ Matt. XV. 19. * lb. xxiii. 25. ST, * lb. v. 28. 
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He makes the control of thouglit essential. ^ Intimal' 
purity with him is every thing. Now I contend limit 
this is the only discipline which can succeed ; in oAer 
words, that a moral system which prohibits aotioas, 
but leaves the thoughts at liberty, will be in^SBctua!, 
and is therefore unwise. I know not how to go about' 
the proof of a point which depends upon experience, 
and upon a knowledge of the human cmrstitution, 
better than by citing the judgment of persons, who 
appear to have given great attention to the sul^ect, 
and to be well quaUfied to fomi a true opmion. about 
it. Boerhaavfe, speaking of this veiy dedaraticm of 
our Saviour, " Whosoever look^ on a woman to lust' 
after her, hath already committed adultay with her in 
his heart," and understanding it, as we do, to con- 
tain an injunction to lay the check uponthe thoughts^ 
was wont to say, that " our Saviour knew mankind 
better than Socrates." Haller, who has recorded this 
saying of Boerhaave, adds to it the following remarks 
of his own'^: "It did not escape the observation of 
our Saviour, that the rejection of any evil thou^ts was 
the best defence against vice : for when a debauched 
person fills his imagination with impure pictures^ the 
licentious ideas which he recalls £adl not to stimukte. 
his desires with a degree <rf violence which he cannot 
resist. This will be followed by gratification, unless 
some external obstacle should prevent him firom the 
commission of a sin^ which he had inteamally resolved 
on." "Every moment of time," says our authGT, 
" that is spent in meditations upon. sin,, increases the 
power of the dangerous object which, has possessed 
our imagination." I suppose th^ reflections will be 
generally assented to.- 

7 Letters to bis DauglUer. 
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III. Thirdly. Had a teacheroftnorality been asked 
cmceming a general principle of conduct, and for a 
short rule of life ; and had he instructed the person 
who consulted him, ^^ constantly to refer his actions to 
what he believed to be the .will of his Creator, and 
constantly to have in view not his own interest and 
gratification alone, but the happiness and comfort of 
^ose about him," he would have been thought, I 
doubt not, in any age of the world, and in any, even 
the most improved, state of morals, to have delivered 
a jiidicious answer; because, by the first direction^ 
he suggested the only motive which acts steadily and 
uniformly, in sight and out of sight, in familiar occur- 
rences and under pressing temptations; and in the 
second, he corrected, what, of all tendencies in the 
human chiuracter, stands most in need of correction, 
^Ifishness^ or a contempt of other men's conveniency 
and satisfaction. ' In estimating the value of a moral 
rule, we are to have regard not only to the particular 
duty, but the general spirit ; not only to what it directs 
us to do, but to the character which a compliance with 
its direction is likely to form in us. So,: in the pre- 
sent instance, the rule here recited will never fiadl to 
lAake him who obeys it considei^ate^ not only of the 
rights, but of the feelings of other men, bodily and 
mental, in great matters and in small ; of the ease, the 
accommodation, the self-complacency, of all with whom 
he has any concern, especially of all who are in his 
power, or dependent upon his will. 

Now what, in the most applauded philosopher of 
the most enlightened age of the world, would have 
been deemed worthy of his wisdom and of his charac- 
ter to say, our Saviour hath said, and upon just such 
an occasion as that which we have feigned. 

*^ Then one of them, which was a lawyer^ asked 



him a 'i^ytift^cfA, to»|>tiAg biin» and ^ij^, Ma^lfer, 
wl^eh is the ;great commaiidm^it in the kw ? Jewat 
aaa4 uato %iv^ Thou $halt love the.L<^ t\^ God w£& 
a|} Iby hoart, and with aU thjjr awl, aad wilih aU thy 
Jtmd} this i$ the fiist a&d ^eat oqimaaiidis^eAt; aod 
the s^cQnd Is }ike imto it, Thou ahait love thy no^jte 
bow as thyiself : on these two eon^fi^andoiei^ hixig^ 
ajl the law a^ the prophets ®." 

The iMKx>&d precept oeoutii in St. Matthew (six* l^% 
on another occasion similar to ihis ; and both of ^em, 
on a third similar occasion, in Luke (&• 27). In these 
two latter inst^nces^ the question prop{>8ed wm,-^ 
'' What shjall I do to inherit eternal life?' 

Upon all these occasions, I consider the words 0S 
our Saviour as expressing precisely the 6aDie.i|[iingaa 
jvbat I have put into the mouth ^ the im^ pliploao- 
ph(^. Nor do I think that ^di^ra^ .mwh fixulb <be 
merit of the answer, tbat these precepts are eistent m 
tibe Mosaic code ; $af his laying hi& fii^^, if I may 
so mjj, Upon tibiese piiecepts; his drawing them *0ict 
£rom ^e rest of that voluminaus uistitutiQn ; his stat- 
ic bf th^i, not sjonply amount, thie number, but m 
the greatestand the sum (^ all the others; in a woidy 
his prppoeing of them to his headers for their rule and 
principle, was our Saviour's own. 
: And what our Saviour had said upon the sul^jeet^ 
appears to me to have ^ed the saitiment amongst 
his followers, 

St. Paul has it expressly, " If there be any other 
commandment, it is bri^y compreheed^ in thia say- . 
ii^. Thou shalt love thy ne%hb6ur as thyself^;" and 
again, ^^ for all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ^^" 

St. John, in Uke manner ; '^ This commandment 



hairse we from hm^ that he who WMb Grod love 1m 
biother also ^\" 

. St. Peter, not v«iy diferently : " Seeing that ye 
httve pureed yow soUb m ob^yii^ the tr^; through 
the S^piritj xmto ujpfeigpDed love of the borethreu, see 
that ye love one another with a pwe heart fervently ^.^ 

And it is so wdil known as to require m citations to 
verify it, that Jtbis love, or charity, or, in other words, 
regard to tibe w^&re .^f ^ytblgrs, ruAs in various fonn3 
throiig^ all ^ pi?ecc|)tive pairtis of the/apostolic writ* 
ijags. It i» the thj8i»e ^f aU their exhort^ons, that 
with whidbi their numtli^ begins and ends, ftom which 
all their details and enumierations set out, and into 
which they retumi 

A^ tbit th^ temper, for some time at least, de^ 
aeisided in its purity to succeeding Christians^, is at-* 
terted by o»e of the4afli«»t and best of the remaining 
writings of the ;apQ6toUeal fatb^d, the epistle c^ the 
Romuan Glem^nit. The meekness of the jQhristian 
character reigns throughaul; the whole of that ^cel* 
lent piece. The occa^ii^ caUed for it It was to 
compose the dissensions (^ the church of Corinth* 
And the venerable hearer of the apostle^ does not fall 
^bortf in tl^ display of thi^ principle, of the finest pas- 
fiages of their writings* He calls to the remembrance 
of the CcHinthian church its former character, in which 
" ye were all of you," he tells them, " humble^minded, 
not boasting of any thing, desiring rather to be sub* 
ject than to govern, tx) give than to receive, being con- 
t^at with the portion God had dispensed to you, and 
hearkening diligently to his word ; ye were enlarged 
in your bowels, having his sufferii^ always before 
your eyes. Ye contended day and night for the whole 

" iJohn, iv. SI. ** lP€ter, I. 32. 
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brotherhood, that with compassion smd a good cob^ 
science the number of his elect might be saved. Ye 
were sincere and without offence towards each oth». 
Ye bewailed every one his neighbour's sins, esteeming 
their defects your own "." His prayer for them was 
for the ^* return of peace, long-suffering, and patience ".'* 
And his advice to those who might have been the oc- 
casion of difference in the society, is conceived in the 
true spirit, and with a perfect knowledge of the Chris- 
tian character : ^^ Who is there among you that is ge* 
nerous ? who that is compassionate ? who that has atijr 
charity? Let him say, If this sedition, this conten* 
tion, and these schisms, be upon my account, I am 
ready to depart, to go away whithersoever ye please^ 
and do whatsoever ye shall command me: only let 
the flock of Christ be in peace with the elders who are 
set over it. He that shall do this shall get to himself 
a very great honour in the Lord ; and there is no place 
but what will be ready to receive him; for the earth 
is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. These things 
they who have their conversation towards God^ not to 
be repented of, both have done, and will always be 
ready to do '^" 

This sacred principle, this earnest recommendation 
of forbearance, lenity, and forgiveness, mixes with all 
the writings of that age. There are more quotations 
in the apostolical fathers, of texts which relate to these 
points, than of any other. Christ's sayings had struck 
them. " Not rendering," said Polycarp, the disciple 
of John, " evil for evil, or railing for railing,, or stick- 
ing for striking, or cursing for cursing ^^" Again, 
speaking of some whose behaviour had given great 

." Ep. Clem. Rom. c. 2 ; Abp. Wake's Translation. 
'♦ lb. c. 53. '» lb, c. 54. "• Pol. Ep. ad Phil. c. 2. 
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dffisnc^ " Be ye modertrte," says he, " on this occa- 
sion, and look not upon such as enemies, but call thetn 
back as suffering and erring members, that ye save 
your whole body ^^." 

"Be ye mild at their anger,*' said Ignatius, the 
companion of Polycarp, " humble at their boastings; 
to their blasphemies return your prayers, to their error 
your firmness in the faith ; when they are cruel, be ye 
gentle ; not endeavouring to imitate their ways, let us 
be their brethren in all kindness and moderation : but 
let us be followers of the Lord; for who was ever 
more unjustly used, more destitute, more despised?" 

IV. A fourth iquality, by which the morality of the 
Gospel is distinguished, is the excltision of regard to 
fame and reputation. 

*' Take heed that ye do not your alms before men 
to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward of 
your Father which is in heaven ^." 

"When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which 
is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly*^." 

And the rule, by parity of reason, is extended to all 
other virtues. 

I do not think, that either in these or in any other 
psussage of the New Testament, the pursuit of feme is 
stated as a vice ; it is only said that an action, to be 
virtuous, must be independent of it I would also 
observe, that it is not publicity but ostentation which 
is prohibited; not the mode but the motive of the 
action which is regulated. A good man will prefer 
that mode, as well as those objects of his beneficence, 
by which he can produce the greatest effect; and the 

'7 Pol. Ep. ad Phil. c. 11. »? Matt. vi. 1. " lb. vi. 6. 



view of ila^ pntpo^ may dlcMte sottetimed fmbfieai^ 
tidQ, and smaetiines conecAlment Ei^r the one or tbe 
Hther majr be tke mode df the action, according as die 
end to be promoted by it appears to require. But ik>m 
the motive, the reputation of the deed, and llie fruits 
^d advantage of that reputation to ourselves^ smst 
be shut out, or, in whatever proportion they are aot soy 
the action in that proportion &i]s of being virtuonis: 

This exclusion of regard to human c^imon is a de- 
ference, not so much in the duties to whieh the teachers 
of virtue would persuade mankind, as m the mttmtf 
and topics of persuasion. And in this view the dj^- 
fepence is great Whoi we set about to give advice, 
0ur lectures are full of the advantf^es of character, 
of the regard that is due to appearances sood to opii- 
iiion; of what the world, espeemlly of what Ae good 
or great) wiii think and i^y ; of the value of pdblie 
esteem, and of the quaMties by w^ich men aequik^ it 
Widely dtf<^rent frotn this was our Sa^ur's instifiic- 
tion ; and the difference was founded upon l&e bcM 
reasons^ Ft)r, however the care of reputa^dcm, the 
authority of public opinion, or even of the opinicm o€ 
good men, the satisfaction of being well received and 
well thought of, the benefit of being known and dis- 
tinguished, are topics to which we are fain to have 
neoourse in our exhortations ; the true virtue is tiiat 
9^hich discards these considerations- absolutdy, and 
which retires from them all to the ^ngle internal pur- 
pose of pleasmg 6od. This at least was the virtue 
which our Saviour taught. And in teaching this, he 
not only confined the views <^ hk followers to the pro- 
per meaj^ure and principle of human duly, but acted in 
consistency with his office as a monitor from heaven. 
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Next to wHat our Sairiour tixigbty may be cottacbeed 

die mamier of his teacMi^ ; wliieh was extremely pe^^ 

eidbuv yet; I thiak, pmoisdy adapted to the peculiarity 

of bis charaetiar and atuatian. His lesiODa did not 

fitmffis^ofdii^quii^ons; of aay. thing like mc^ essays^ 

ee like seimoiis, oc like set treatises upon tbe several 

poiiits which he menjfcioiiedL When he delivered a 

prwept,. it was addom that he added any proof or 

argument ; still nKxre seldom that he accompanied it 

yridi,. n^iat all ]H«cepts racpirey Umitations and d]»» 

tinctions. His instmations were conceiin^ in shorty 

emp^atie^ aententioixa rales^ in oocasional nefleolionS) 

or ii\ round maxims; I do not think that this was a 

natural^, or would haveihem a proper method for a 

philosopher or a moralist ; or daiat it is a metibiod which 

can be successfully imjutatod by us^ But I contend 

that it was suitable to the character which Christ as« 

aumed) and:to the situation in which, as a teacher, he 

wa3 placed. He pvodnoed himself as & messenger 

from .God. He put tbe truth of what he taught upon 

aiUhorily^. In the choiee, tilierefore, oi his mode of 

teaching, the purpose by hkn to be consulted was im* 

prea»¥m: because conviction, which.. forms the prij> 

ei§pal end <tf our discourses, was to arise in the minds 

<tf his feUowers from a differral source — from thdr 

reapeet to his person and au&ority. Now, for the 

pmpoae of impression singly and exclusively (I repeat 

again, that we are not here to consdder the convincing 

oi tbe imda!standing), I know nothing which would 

have ao great force as strong ponderous maxims, fre« 

qn^ntly urged, and frequently brought back to the 

^ I say uDto you, Swear not at all; J say unto you> Resist n^t 
evil ; I say unto you, Love your enemies *. 
* Matt, V. 34. S9* 44. 
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tliougiits of the hearer. I know notUi^ th«t could in 
this view be said better than ** Do unto otheis as ye 
would that others should do unto you." ',' The fiist 
and great conuuatidmeiit is, Thou i^ait ioive the Lofd 
thy God ; and the second is like unito it, Thou shah 
love thyneighbour as thyself." It must dso be renieni- 
bered, that our Lord's ministry, upon the supposition 
either of one year or three, compared irith his w&A^ 
was of short duration; that, wi&in this time, he had 
many places to visit, various audiences to address ; 
that his person was g^ierally besieged by crowds of 
followers ; that he was, sometimes, driven away fitjfii 
&e place where he was teaching by persecution, and 
at otiber times thought fit to withdraw himself from the 
commotions of the populace. Undi^ these drcum- 
stances nothing appears to have be^ so practicable, 
or likely to be so efficacious, as leaving, wherever he 
came, coni^ise lessons of duty. These circumsiaiuseB 
at least show the necesi»ty he was under c^ compris- 
ing what he delivered within a small compass. In 
particular, his sermon upon the Mount ought always 
to be considered with a view to these observaticHas. 
The question is not, whether a fiiUer, a more ajccural^ 
a more systematic^ or a mc^e ai^iiment&ttve discoufse 
upon morals might not have been pronounced ; but 
whether more could have been said in the same room 
better adapted to the exigencies of the heaiins, or 
better calculated for the -purpose of impresston? Se^ 
in this light it has always appeared to me to be admira^ 
ble. Dr. Lardner thought tlmithis discourse was node 
up of what Christ had said at Afferent times, and on 
different occasions, several of which occasions are no- 
ticed in St, Luke s narrative. I can perceive no reason 
for this opinion. I believe that our Lord delivered 
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diis discourse at one time and place, in the matuicar 
related by St. Matthew, a^d that he repeated the same 
rules and maxin^ at different times as opportunitf or 
joccasion suggested ; that they were often in his moudft, 
and were repeated to diffiarent.aikKeiicesy'and in Tarr- 
oua conversations. , 

It is incidental to ^m mode of moral instruction, 
.which proceeds not by proof but upon audiority, not 
by disquimtion but by precept, that the rules will be 
coumved in absolute terms, leaving the application 
and the distinctions that attend it to the reason of the 
Jhearer* It is likewise to be apected that they will 
be delivered in terms by so much the more forcible 
and energetic, as they have to encounter natural or 
^eineral propensities. It is fujiher also to be remarked, 
that many of those strong instances which appear in 
our Lord's senncm, sudb as, ^* If any man will smite 
ibme cm the right cheek, turn to him the other also :" 
^' If any man will sue thee at the law, and take aws^ 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also :" " Whosoever 
shsdl compel tiiee to go a mile, go with him twain :" 
though they appear in the form of specific precepts, 
«te inteaded as descrqitive of disposition and charac- 
ter. A specific compUance with the preempts would 
be of Utde value, but the disposition which they in- 
culcate is of the highest He who should content 
himself with waiting for tiie occasion, and with liter- 
ally obsarviqg the rule whai the occasion o&red, 
would do nothing, or worse than nothing : but he who 
considers the character and disposition which is here- 
by inculcated, and places that disposition before him 
aa the model to which he should bring his own, takes, 
perjhaps, the best possible method of improving the 

B 
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baaevolaice^ wd of calming itod I'edlifyiiig *dife vices 
'of his temper. » 

'^ if it be said that this dispoiitidn is aiidfttkix&ble, I 
xaswet, b6 Jb all perfection : ought therefore )a idorali^ 
to FeooiimKitd impetfesbtioxis? Ohe excellem^y, how^ 
ever, of our Saviour's rules is, that they are either neV^ 
mistekeb, or never to nSstakea as to d6 harm^ I ctould 
.fe^zv a hundred caslas iil^whlch the literal ap^licttttdti 
of the rob, '^of dou]^ -to others as me mefiM thsit 
others shouM do unto U8,"i]ilight «&ikleiyd us; btft I 
'UJsvBr jret met i^ridi ihfe man ^h6 was actu^y ihmted 
by it. Notwithstanding that tnir Lord l)ade his M* 
loinrers. "nottoTesisteviV and " to forgive the dbemjr 
who should trespass. against them,iiKit tiU'seven tiiiM^ 
but till sevdixfey .tilnes ^eveb," lihe. Ciuistian :w^ikl tias 
ihitihberto siifiered little by! too mtudi pkdab^ily or foi^ 

, beaopaiiiGei I wouW repeat ondeiawe what ha&alrffidy 
beentwiee remarked, that th^e rules weve designed 
to regulate persoiial bokidirct fiKmi persond motives, 
and for this purpose alone. 

I thidi: that these obsecrations Will afe^ist :u8'grea% 
in placing our Saviour's condiuit, as a moral teachet, 
ina4)roip«r point of view;-. eGl|)ecialiy. when it is>C()»- 
isidered, that to delivear moralidisquisilSms was no palt 
of his design,— ^to teach mdtalitf at aU was only It 
subordinate part of i&; his gfeat biiiliiiess . l»teg^ to 
supply^ what was nmdii mbre Vanfii^ thatn IcdsiMis of 
iDM>ca^, strofi^r ittoial'sanc^ns^^tod'Clearer^ susra- 
<rknces of a foture judgment ^^ - 

^* &me appear to require a religious system, or, in the books 

"w^icH ptolStts to deliver that system, Biifittleidft«ctiiift^4lj»r «V<i^ eate 

and occurrence that may larise. This; say thfcy, is oecessiay to ^oder 

' a revelation perffsct, especially one which has for its object the regu- 

'- ktion of human bonduet* Now^ how prolix, and yet hewincotnplete 
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The pflr^kl^ of th« N^ Te9{:a|Qe^t axe, m^iy of 
theio, auch as would havQ done honouF to any boolf: 
in the world : I do not i^ean in $1yle and diction, bvt 
ia tbe choice of 1^ subjects, in the structure of th? 
oiarratives, isx the aptness, propriety, and force of th^ 
circumst^ces woven into them; and in some, a^ tha^ 
of tte Good Samayite-n, the Prodl^ Son, the Pharir 
d^ aod the Publican, in a uni<m of pathos and sim«- 
plicity, which, in the best productions of human ge- 
nius, is the fruit only of a much exercised and well 
cultivated judgment 

The Lord's Prefer y for la succession of sol^nn 
.thoughts, for fixing the attei^on upon ^ few great 
^iirts, for suttableiauess to. every pon^ition, for wffi- 
xriency, for conciseness without obscurity, for the weight 
^nd iBai fiosportance of its petiliom, is witfaput an 
icqu^ or a lival. 

From whence did these crai^? Whence ha4 Utts 
4xian hi^ ^^nsdom ? Wa3 our Saviour, in faict, a w§lU 
instructed phiiosbpher, whilst he is represented to uis 
]fts an illiterate peaasoit? Or shall we say tha,t som^ 
early Christians of taste and oduo^^tiop compose^ ^ese 
pieces and ascribed them to Christ? Reside «(U other 
iDcredibilities in this account I answer, with Dr. #orw 
1]% that th^ amid Wit do it. No speciQ},eii|i of coxn« 
posiftioD, which the Ohristiaos of the first C($p|tury hai^ 
^eft us, authorize ;us to believe that they were equa} 

3nd unavailing such ao attenyt |Dti9t have been is proved by one 
^notable example: ^ The Indoo and Mussulman r^Hgionbare institutet 
'«f <dvil l|iw, regulating the minutest 4|Uestidns both fi|f pro|)erty an^ 
of ail questions which con^e under the cognizance of the magistrate. 
Aiid to what length details of this 'kind are necessarily; carried when 
.iMiee begun, may be understood from an apecdote of the Mussulm^ 
cod^ which we have received from tlie most respectable authority, 
that not less than leoentyrfitt thousand traditional precepts have been 
:|Non]tilgatcd«'' (Hamilton's Translation of iied»y», or Guide.) 

e2 
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to the task. And how little qualified the Jews, the 
countrymen and companions of Christ, were to assist 
him in the undertaking, may be judged of from the 
traditions and writings of theirs which were the nearest 
to that age. The whole collection of the Talmud is 
one continued proof into what follies they fell when- 
ever they left their Bible ; and how little capable they 
were of frimishing out such lessons as Christ deliveretU 



But there is still another view in which our Lord's 
discourses deserve to be considered ; and that is, in 
their negative character, — ^not in what they did, but in 
what they did not contain. Under, this head the fol- 
Ipwing reflections appear to me to possess some we^t. 
I. They exhibit no particular description of the iur 
visible world. The future happiness of the goody and 
the misery of the bad, which is all we want to be as- 
sured of, is directly and positively afErmed, and is re- 
presented by metaphors and comparisons, which were 
plainly intended as metaphors and comparisons, and 
as nodiing more. As to the rest a solemn reserve is 
maintained. The question concerning the woman who 
had been married to seven brothers, "Whose shall 
she be on the resurrection ?" was of a nature calculated 
to have drawn from Christ a more circumstantial ae- 
eount of the state of the human species in their future 
existence. He cut short, however, the inquiry by an 
answer which at once rebuked intruding curiosity, and 
was agreeable to the best apprehensions we are able 
to form upon the subject, viz. " That they who are 
accounted worthy of tlwrf: resurrection shall be as the 
angek of God in heaven." I lay a stress upon this 
reserve, because it repels the suspicion of enthusiasm : 
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for enthusiasm is wont to expatiate upon the condition 
of the departed, above all other subjects ; and with a 
wild particularity. It is moreover a topic which is 
always listened to with greediness. The teacher, 
therefore, whose principal purpose is to draw upon 
himself attention, is sure to be full of it The Korai^ 
of Mahomet is half made up of it 

II. Our Lord enjoined no austerities. He not only 
enjoined none as absolute duties, but he recommended 
none as carrying men to a higher degree of divine 
favour. Place Christianity, in this respect, by the 
side of all institutions which have been founded in 
the fanaticism, either of their author, or of his first 
followers : or rather compare, in this respect, Christi* 
anity as it came from Christ, with the same religion 
after it fell into other hands; with the extravagant 
merit very soon ascribed to celibacy, soUtude^ volun- 
tary poverty; with the rigours of an ascetic, and the 
vows of a monastic life ; the hair shirt, the watch-r 
ings, the midnight prayers, the obmutescence, tlie 
gloom and mortification of religious orders, and of 
diose who aspired to religious perfection. 

Ill; Our Saviour uttered no impassioned devotion. 
There was no heat in his piety, or in the language in 
which he expressed it; no vehement or rapturous 
ejaculations, no violent urgency in his prayers. The 
Lord's Prayer is a model of calm devotion. His 
words in the garden are unaffected expressions, of a 
deep indeed, but sober piety. He never appears to 
have been worked up into any thing like that elation, . 
or that emotion of spirits, which is occasionally ob- 
served in most of those to whom the name of enthu- 
siast can in any degree be applied. I feel a respect 
for Methodist^, because I believe that there is to be 
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found ^tmongst them much sincere piety, and availing, 
tiLOUgh not always well infown^ Christianity ; yet T 
never attended a meeting of theirs but 1 caitie away 
with the reflection, how different 'what I heard wa? 
froin what Iread ! I do not irieaii in doctrine, with 
wtiich at present I have no coiicerfa, but in manner j 
how different from the 6altnheiss, the sqnriety, the good 
sehAe, and, I may add, tM strength and ahtftbri^ of 
bur'^rd'S diiebufees ! ^ . * 

' iV;^lt is *vetf lisual with the htmian mind ft) siib- 
fetitute forwardness and feryencr^ iii a pai^cular cause 
for khe nierit of 'general aiid regular morality; jind it 
is liaftifel, *and politic alfei), in the leader of a sect or 
partj^ t6 -encourage Such a dispoSiiion in his followers. 
Christ did not 'oi-erlook this turn of thought; yet, 
thbu^ avowedly placing binisielf sit the head of al 
n^lnstitM6n, he /notices it only to condemii it: 
** Ndt eve^ bnethtat Saith uiAo me. Lord, Lord, sliall 
enter into tJbeiingBointjf heaven; but he that doetH 
the win -of my Father which is in heaven. Many 
Will ^ay unto ^nie in that day, Lord, Lord, Tiave we 
not prophesied in thy naine? and in thy liame^ have 
d^st out devils? and in lliy name done many wdnder- 
fiil 'wWfcs ? Atid "then will I profess unfo you I ney^ 
Itflfe^ ybh; depart from me, ye that work iniquity^.*' 
So far Was tTie'Aui!hoir of Christianity from pourting 
tlie attachfmetit of ^his followers ty any sacrifice of 
principle, orljy a condescensibn to the errors which 
even ie^ iii Kis sfelrvice m^ht have inspired! This 
was a jprobf bbth of sincerity and jud^ent. 

V. Nor, fiftlily, did he fhll in Wifli any of the de- 
priaved fkshioite of his country, or with the natural 
bias of his own education. Bred up a Jiew, under a 

** Matt vii. 21, 22. 
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mllgioB extctami^ tt«hiMml» m an age and ttasongst a 
people iiiore tenacicpis of the ceriemomes iitaja of any 
otiser part of tliatt religioa^ he deliv^ed !an instiihi^ii^ 
^aabaaxj&i^ lisss of ritna]^ and tliat mbie^iniide, tban is 
to be foupd iii any i^I^on which 'ttvik peeymihsd 
amongst mankindi Wei hatvB known, I dp allow^ ex^ 
fdnples ^ voi (^thniliaam ^hieh has swefrt; awajt^* aU 
external ordinances before it. But this spirit oertaipjl^ 
dui tbt dictate- auft Saviourc^ conduct, eithec iih his 
tveatnrait ixfi the fe&^aa of hk; fioUntiryi cnr in &e^ fcar^ 
iditicm v£ his^ owin ibstt(9»tion* In botib, he dia^layed 
die sooindnesi^ and raodemtion of his judgm^: ;H« 
leensnted. an ovi^stiaiaed scriipuloiisnass, or perfaapi 
aji afieliitaiti^n of acrupifllotisness, about the Bahbsubhf 
but how did he censure, it? not by contemning 4^ 
dedying' the inslituticm itself, but by declaring thai 
'^ the Sahbclth wias makie fpi^ njmi^ not man lor dife 
Sabbath;?' ^tk is tq ^ky; that tihie Sabbath wds tobe 
'subordihate to its psurpose, and that that purpose was 
;kbe ksal/gobd' of those who were the ^ubjeds^ of the 
law. ri r':The same concerning the nicety of sbme of ibb 
Bhari8^€a, in payiiig tilihes of the tno$t trifling aiticte^ 
accompanied with a ndgiect of justice, fidelity, waA 
neicy. fi^ finds fault with them fi)r misplacing thjsir 
BQsiety; He doies not qpeak disrespectfully of the law 
bf tithes, nor of their observance of it; but he assigni^ 
to each class of duties its prop^ station in the scale 
of moral importance. All this might ^be expected per* 
haps from a Irell instractdd^ eool, and judicious philor 
sbpher, but was not to be looked for from an illiterate 
Jew ; certainly n6t froni an inarpetnaus ^ithu^ast. 

VI. Nothing could be more quibbling than were 
-die comments and expoaoiidns of Ae Jewibh doctors 
at that time; iioljhiHg so puerile ^ their distinctions. 
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Their evrnm of the fUUi conmiaAdiiiinrt, tibeir npot 
sition of the law of oatibs, are specim^^is of the bad 
taste in morals which then prevailed* Whem^ iaa 
Ilume0o^s collection of our Saviour's apophthegms^ 
many of them referring to sundry preeqitsi of the 
Jewish law, thore is not to be found (me^xfiiinple !qS 
sophistry, or of fekd subtfl4y,-oriof any thmg approoi^ 
ing^ tibereunto. 

VII. The national tanper ^c^ the Jews was int^^ 
rant; narrow minded, and exchdiiig. In JeMs, oi 
the. contrary, whether we regard his lessons .or his 
example, we see not only benevolence, but benero* 
koaoe the most enlaiged and e<Hnpadieai^ve. In the 
parable of the good Samarilaai, the y^ pomt of the 
itory is, that the pessdn relieved by him was &e 
national and religious enemy x>f his bttefactor. '. Our 
(Lord deqlared the equity of the divine administrrtifltty 
when he told the Jews (what, probably, they were 
^surprised to hear), ^^ That many should come from the 
east and west, and should sit down with Abraham^ 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven; but that 
the children of the kingdom should be cast into outar 
darkness^/' His reproof of the hasty zeal of his diff- 
ibiples, who would needs call down fire from heav^i 
to revenge an af&<mt put upon their Master, ishows 
the lenity of his character^ and of his religion; and 
his opinion of tlie manner in which the moi^ unreas(»i->- 
able opponents ought to be treated, or at least of the 
manner in which they ought not to be treated. The 
terms in which his rebuke was conveyed deserve to 
be noticed : — " Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of ^." 

VIIL Lastly, Amongst the n^;ative qualities^of our 

^' Matt,vKi;ll. . *♦ Luk%,ix.55. 
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teli^OBit/ m it oane cM of the hands of its Founder 
ax^ his apostles^ we may redkon its complete abstrac- 
tion iwm all views either of ecclesiastical or civil 
pdi<gr; or, to meet a language much in fashion with 
some men, from liie politics either of priests or states- 
mat. Christ's deolaration, that ^^ his kingdcmi was 
not of this wcxrld," recorded hj St John ; his evasion 
of the question, whether it was lawful or not to give 
tribute uttto Caesar^ mentioned by the three other 
evaE^;e&ts; his reply to an appHcation that was made 
to him to intarpose his authority in a question of pro- 
perty; " Man, who made me a ruler or a judge over 
youT ascribed to him by St, Luke ; his declining to 
exercise the office of a criminal judge in tibe case of 
the woman tdken in adultery, as related by John, are 
all intelligible significations of our Saviour's senti- 
meats upon this head. And with respect to politics^ 
in llie usual sense of that word, or discussions con- 
cenubg diffistent forms of government, Christianity 
declines every questicm upcoi the subject Whil^ 
polttteians are disputing about monarchies^ aristocra- 
ci^ and republics, the Gospel is alike applicable 
usi^Rii^ and fricmily to them all; inasmuch as, Ist, it 
tends to make men virtuous, and as it is easier to 
govern good men than bad men under lany coostitii- 
tion ; ^ 2dly^ it states obedience to goyemment, in 
ordiaary cases, to be not merely a submission to force, 
but a duty of consciende ; as, Sdly, it induces dispo- 
sitions favourable to public tranquillity, a Christian's 
chief care being to pass quietly through this world to 
a better ; as, 4thly, it prays for communiti^, and for 
the governors of communities^ of whatever description 
or denomination they be, with a solicitude and fervency 
proportioned to the influence which they possess upon 
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human bapipiness* All Whtdi, in my dpimoo, is jmt 
es it shonld be. Had there been more to be found in 
Bcriptore of a political nature, or convertible to politi* 
cil purposes, ^e worst use urould have boen made of 
it, Tm- wliiobefepr side it seemed to lie; 

When, therefore, we oonsid^^ Christ as a moral 
teacfaar (remembmng that tihis i«cis bnly a se^^dbdluy 
part of his offide; and that mordkfy, by the ijatare of 
tiie subject^ does not admit of disoore]^, ^pe^ly so 
called) ;^~NirhiBn we coufidef either whai he)lau^it, or 
what he did pot teadi, either die si|bstaiioe lotr^ th^ 
manner of Us instruction; his preference of solid to 
fibpular viitues, :of a Ichahtcter which ik cmnmonly 
ttespised tb a: (duiracter which is umveirsaUy ex^x^d { 
ifib plaeio^, in bur lioepitiotis -noes, th^ chexk in Hit 
Tight {dao^ vi2. upon the thoughts ; his ocrflectiiig of 
^uinan dtQr ipto two well devised rules, his repetidom 
of ihese rules, thtB stress he laid upon them, especially 
in corapafii^oii widi positive duties, and his -■ fedng 
thiareVy the sentiments of his followers ; his exclusion 
of all reg^ to reputation in odr devotion and alms^ 
and, by parity of reasop, vk our o^r virtues ;^^when 
we cbnsider that his instruction^ were delivered in a 
Ibrm calculated for impiression, the precise purpose it 
his situation to be consulted ; and that they wese illus- 
trated by parables, the choice and structure of which 
wouid haire be^i admired in any oompositioii wbab- 
-ever; — ^when we observe him i&ee from the usual 
«3^ptoms of enlthiBsiasm, heat and Vehemence in devo^ 
dion, austerity in mstitutionp', and a wiM psorticular^ 
in the description of a £iture st^e; freie ako-fiom the 
dfifMiavities of his age and oomitry ; ' witiioot snpeistir 
tion amongst idie most super^ttitious of men, yet not 
;deft^|/ing pqsitiv4 distinctioBs or external obseirvaoceGt 
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biit soberly calling them to the principle of their esta-* 
blishment^ and to their place in the scale of human 
iuties 5 without isophii^ 6t tHflin^, amidi^t tfeairhen^ 
remarkable, for nothing i90 mtich as ifrivolous Snbtfeties 
4Wd quibbling expositions ; ctodid and liberal iii hitf 
judgmeilt of the test of mankind, although belonging 
to ai jpeople who affected a separate claim tt^ divine 
favour, and in conSequfeftce of that opinion, pon^ to 
uiicharifetbleness, partiality, and superstition; — when 
we find,' in his religion, no' scheme of building up a 
hierarchy, or of ministering td ih^ Vief^s '6t human 
governments ;— in a T^otd, when 'W^ dompetffe Christi- 
ahity, as it came from its Aiitfior, either with other 
religions, or with itself lA other h^ttids; the trioW reluc- 
tant uriderstanding will be induced to fe6knowiedgi^ 
tlie prdbilty, I tKlnt also the good «ense, of thos^e to 
whom it owes its origin ; and that kotne regard i$ dii^ 
to the testimony of such men, "vrheh they declare theiif 
knowledge that the religion phfceededfrom God; and 
when thgr appeal for the truth <rf iheir assehSon to 
ftiiracles which they wrought, or %hich they saw. 

Perhaps the qualities wnidh we obdervl^ in the relit 
gion may be thoug'ht to proVe sOm^hitig more. Th^ 
Would have been extraordinkry had Ae religion come 
from any person ; from the person from whoiil it did 
come, they are exceedSngly so. Wha^ was Jesus in 
external appearance? A Jewish peasant, the s6n of 
a carpenter, living with his to;h'er and mother in a 
remote province of Palestine, lintil the tide that he 
produced himscilf in his public character. He had 
no master to instruct or prompt him ; hie had read no 
books, but the woiks of Moses arid the Prophcrts ; hi 
had visited no polished cities ; he had rtc^ived bo 
lessons from Socrates or Plat6 — nothing 10 form ift 
him a taste or judgment different from that of the rest 
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of hifi Countrymen, tod of persons of the same rank of 
life with hiihself. -Supposing it to be true, which it 
IS not, that all his points of morality might be picked 
out of Greek and Roman writings, they were writings 
which he had never seen. Supposing them to be no 
more than what some or other had taught in various 
times and places, he could not collect them together. 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertaking, — the 
persons into whose hands the religion came after his 
death? A few fishermen upon the lake of Tiberias, 
persons just as uneducated, and, for the purpose of 
framing rules of UKMulity, as unpromising as himself. 
Suppose the mission to be real, all this is accounted 
for; the unsuitableness of the authors to the produc- 
tion, of the characters to the undertaking, no longer 
surprises us ; but, without reality^ it is very difficult 
to explain how such a system should proceed from such 
persons. Christ was not like any other carpenter; the 
apostles Were not like any other fishermen. 

But the subject is not exhausted by these observa- 
tions. That portion of it which is most reducible to 
points of argument, has been stated, and, I trust, 
{roly. There are, however, some topics of a more 
difiuse nature, which yet deserve to be proposed to 
the reader's attention. 

The character of Christ is a part of the morality of 
the Gospel: one strong observation upon which is, 
that, neither as represented by his followers, nor as 
attacked by his enemies, is he charged with any per- 
sonal vice. This remark is as old as Origen : "Though 
innumerable li^ and calumnies had been forged against 
the venerable Jesus, none had dared to charge him 
. with an intemperance***" Not a reflection upon his 
moral character, not an imputation or suspicion of ap^y 
'' Or. £p« Gels. J. 3, num. 36, etl. Bened. 
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offence a^nst. parity and chastity, af^>ears for five 
hundred years after his birth. This faulflessness is 
more peculiar than we are apt to imagine. Some 
stain pollutes the morals or the morali^ of ahnost 
every other teacher, and of eveiy other lawgiver^, 
Zeno the stoic, and Diogenes the cynic, fell into the 
foulest impurities ; of which also Socrates himself was 
more than suspected. Solon forbade unnatural crimes 
to slaves. Lycurgus tolerated theft as a part of edur 
cation. Plato recommended a communily of women. 
Aristotle maintained the general right of making war 
upon barbarians. The elder Cato was remarkable for 
th^ ill usage of his slaves; the 3rounger gave up the 
person of his wife. One loose principle is found in 
almost all the Pagan moralists; is distinctly^ how- 
ever, perceived in the writings of Plato, Xenophoh^ 
Cicero, Senec% Epictetus; and that is, the allowing, 
and even the recommending to their disciples, a comr 
plianee with the religion, and with the religious rites, 
of every country into* which they came. In speaking* 
of the founders of new institutions, we cannot forget 
Mahomet. His licentious transgressions of his own 
licentious rules ; his abuse of the character which he 
assumed, and of the power whielt he had acquired, for 
the purposes of personal and privileged indulgence; 
his avowed claim of a special permissbn from Heaven 
of uidimked sensuality is known to every reader, as it 
is confessed by every writer, of the Moi^em story. 

Secondly, In the histories which are left us of Jesu» 
Christ, although very short, and although dealing in 
narrative, and, not in observation or panegyric, we 
perceive, beside the absence of every appearance of 

^ See many instances collected by Grotius^ de Veritate Chnsttan» 
ReligicMus, in tbe.noies to his second book, p. 116^ Pocock's edition. 
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yiae>;t»a«a of deyoliioii, biumlilgr, beiu^nty) mildiiess, 
;j^Blimic^ prud^ceit I sp^ of bwses of tkese quali- 
tmh beoftuise the quiaijitiefi I^HeniaebriaB are to be col- 
leoted &OIU ieoident8| inasmuch a& tibe tenns are 
^ii€iii5ef usdi c^ Christ ia the Gospels, nor is atq^ formal 
^cbarMiet of ,him drawn in any part of the New Tes- 

ThUa we see the dcvoutne^s of his mmd in his .feen 
^l^ent reth^meat td ^litaly ptvltyer^ ; in his hatntusd 
.gprmg^ of tenks^^; in his reference. Qf the beauties 
-md ppfitsJaons ftf siattire ;to tibe ibohntj of Provsience!^; 
ijpi his etoiest: addretoes to bis Pathear, more partk^i- 
jarly that shos^.but soletn^i cm^ heloDe tibe raising of 
iLajoainis from dhe.dead^; jand ki the «de^ piety of his 
49efa^v}our.tt !lhe gqtrdkiniy ont hA Hfv&amg of his 
^:^^ : hi& huamStyy IB his cofnstiint repvoc^of ^oaten- 
,tians ibr ^supeiioxit^?^: .the ben^ky ^md ieiiSfeidi^D- 
-ataEkeas. of his temper, in his Idfidoess to thildseO'^ ; 
^in ithe .tears which he shed, over his Miea ooufitry ^^ 
aiidiipenatiie dn& of ihds fiiiend^; in his.notKong of 
Jihe widcCTr's mite^ ; iti his pwablos ^ «he good 
iSamaiitact, of the ip^ratb&il serront, asid of the JPhar 
;iistt isiod ptibliieeji, <X which^ paaubles no Me^ hot a 
umA.}^ humanity conM haveliew tibe auAtnr: ibe 
[mildness ^d leniibf off thia» chaiaet^ ^ii disoovei^d in 
ihis :ri6(bufce loi ihe Jknw^ zeid ^of his disd^les at tiie 
:S(ai»^OTten!viUage^,' inhiseiepaf^laitioiiwith'P^^ 
in his prayer for iig lei^smies at the motattit rf Us 

*' Watt;xit. SS. ,Lul*J,w. 2^. Ma^t.auLvi.36. 

*» Ulatt/xi. 25. Mark, viii. b. John, vi. 23. Luke, xxii. 17. 

*» Bfett. i«. 2«--«B. * John, xi. 41. 

3« M*);t wvL36-n#7t ^» dttaik, ix. SS. 

33 Mark, x. 16. *♦ Luke, xix. 41. 

35 John, xi. 35. ^ Mark, xii. ^. 

37 Luke, ix. 55- ^ Jehn, xix. 11. 
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;9iiflBnfiiig'', Whichf thou^ it bfisjbien tint^e vary p«i* 
pearly and firequendy iaooitated^ :wbb Aex^ I appndiand^ 
iftew. His prudence is disce!*Bed where ^ra4ei«^ is 
nioM wanted, in his conduct on try iiig occasions) and 
in answers to ekiSal qncbtions. Of these the foUow* 
itig are exatoples : — ^His 1rithdtawH)i^5 in variMs in^ 
stasides^ from {ke finst symptoniis of tumult^, and with 
Ae expi'ess care, w appears fimn St. Maldiew^^ of 
ickriymg bn his ministry in qnieitness: his declining 
of every species of interference with the civil affairs of 
4he coQlKbry ; wtiick dis^position is mto^fested by his 
behaviour in tibe case of the woiBan. icMgiit it ^dvi^ 
tocy**, ajwi ini his repuli^e of thie a^plkfttim which 
,^w made to likn to /iateiq[K>$e his ideciston aljo^ a 
disputed inheritance^ : his judicious^ yet, ^ it sho^ 
seeAi) unprepared ^ateweis, will be confessed %i "the 
idase of the Roman fnbute^; in the ^B<^tilt2|r:^fi|- 
lotofiisg ^he mteif^iBg ifelatidna df a ^iirestate^ ^^ 
pfoposed to him in the instance of a woman >?irb|o had 
mairied seven brethren^; a|id, ifiore ei|)6cia21y, in 
ihjs ireply to those. wh6 demanded ;firom huQ' an wpbir 
nation of the authority by which he acted^ wlbicb reply 
itoo^iated in pifopoimditig a q^ei$tioii^tothei|i> situated 
-ftetween the very difficulties into which >they wf^tem- 
-sidiotBly endeavoti^g to «baw him ^« 

Our Saviour'&lesstms, beside ^vhathbs afeeady been 
idmaiked dii thepi, toilchy and tfaaiofSbratiiiies by very 
affecting representations, upon some of the most inte- 
resting topics of hiunan duly, and of human medita- - 
tion ; upon the principles by which the decisions of 

^ Luke, xxiii. 34. 

** Matt xiv. 22. Liikc, V. 15, 16. John, f . l!5; vi. 'l5. 

^' Chap. fii. 19. <* John, Viii. 1. 

^ Luke, Tii. 14. ^ Matt. xxii. 1^. 

« Matt, xxif, «84 ^ Matt. xxL «S, et ieq. 
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the last dftjr will be regulated ^^; upon the supmor, 
or t^et the supreme importance of idigion ^ : upon 
pefiitence, by ^e most pressing calls, and the most 
encouraging invitations^; upon self-denial^; watch- 
fulness^, placability^, confidence in God*, the value 
of spiritual, that is, of mental worship^, the necessity 
of moral obedience, and the directing of that obedience 
to the spirit and principle of the law, instead of sedL- 
ing for evasions in a technical construction of its 
terms *^. 

If we extend our argument to other parts of the 
New Testament, we may offer, as amongst the best 
and shortest rules of life, or, which is the same thing, 
descriptions of virtue, that have ever been delivered, 
the following passages : 

^^ Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and the 
Father, is this ; to visit the fetherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world^,^ 

^^ Now the end of the commandment is, charity, 
out of a pure heart and a good conscience, and fiath 
unfeigned*^." 

^^ For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hadi 
appeared ta all men, teachiiig us that, denying ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly, in this presoit world* 

Enumerations of virtues and vices, and those sufB* 

*7 Matt XXV. Zt,et$eq. 

*• Mark, viii. 35. Mtftt. n'u 31—35. Luke, xii. 4, 5. 16 — 31. 

^ Luke XV. ^ Matt. v. 29. 

*' Mark, xiii. 37. Matt. xxiv. 42; xxv. 13. 

'* Luke, xvii. 4. Mait. xviii. 33, et seq, 

*' Matt. vi. 25—30. *♦ John, iv. 23, 24. 

** Matt. V. 21. ^ James, i. 27. 

" lltm. 1.5. - * ritji.ll, 12. 
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,c^tLy accurate, and unquestionably just, are given by 
St Paul to his converts in three several epistles*^. 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, of pareyits 
and children, of masters and servants, of Christian 
teacKa^s and their flocks, of governors and their sub- 
jects, are set forth by the same writer ^^, not indeed 
.with the copiousness, the detail, or the distinctness of 
a moralist, who should, in these days, sit down to 
write chapters upon the subject, but with the leading 
rules and jninciples in each; and, above all, with 
truth, and with authority. • 

, Lai^y, the whole volume of the New Testament is 
replete with piety ; with, what were almost unknown 
.to Heathen moralists, devotional virtues ^ the most pro- 
found veneration of the Deity, an habitual sense of his 
. bouiity a3id protection, a firm confidence in the final 
result of his counsels and dispensations, a disposition 
..to resort, upon all occasions, to his mercy, for the 
supply of human wants, for assistance in danger, for 
relief from pain, for the pardon of sin. 



CHAR III. 

The Candour of the Writers of the New Testament: 

I MAKE this candour to consist in their putting dov\^n 
many passages, and noticing maiiy circumstances, 
which ho writer whatever was likely to have forged ; 
and which no writer would have chosen to appear in 
his book, who had been carefiil to present the story in 
the most unexceptionable form, or who had thought 
himself at liberty to carve and mould the particulars 

^9 Gal. V. ig. C!ol. iiu 1^. 1 Cor. xiii. 

** Eph. V. 33 ; vi. 1. 5. 8 Cor. vi. 6, 7. Rom. xiii. 

S 
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of that story according to his choice, or according to 
his judgment of the effect. 

A strong and well known exiample of the fairness of 
the evangelists, offers itself in their account of Christ's 
resurrection, namely, in their unatiififioiisly stating, 

, that after he was risen, he appeared t6 his disciples 
alone. I do not mean that they have used the exclu- 
sive word alone ; but that all the instaiices which 
they have recorded of his appearance, are instances of 
appearance to his difeciples; that their reasonings 
upon it, and allusions to it^ are confined to thid sup- 
position ; and that, by one of them, Peter is made to 
say, " Him God raised up the third day, and showed 
him openly, not to all the peoiple, but to witn^ses 
chosen before of God,' even to us, 'who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead\" The 
most common understanding must have perceived, 
that the history of the resurrection would have come 
with more advantage, if they had related that Jesus 

^appeared, after he was risen, to his foes as well as his 
friends, to the Scribes and Pharisees, the Jewish coun- 
cil, and the Roman governor; or even if they had 
asserted the public appearance of Christ in general 
unqualified terms, without noticing, as they have done, 
the presence of his disciples on each occasion, and 
noticing it in such a manner as to lead their readers to 
suppose that none but disciples were present. They 
could have represented in one way as well as the other. 

' And if their point had been, to have the religion be- 
lieved, whether true or false ; if they had fabricated 
the story ab initio; or if they had been disposed either 
to have delivered their testimony as witnesses, or to 
have worked up their materials and information as 

* Acts, X. 40, 41. 
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iitstonmiB, iu such a maimer as to render their narra- 
tive as specious and unobjectionable as they could ; 
ih a word, if they had thought of any thing but of the 
tmMi of the case, as they understood and bfelieved it^ 
they would in their account of Christ's several appear- 
ances after his resurrection, at least have omitted this 
restriction. At this distance of time, the account, as 
we have it, is perhaps more credible than it would 
have been the other way ; because this manifestation 
<k^ the histDriaos' candour is of more advantage to their 
testimony than the difference in the circumstances of 
the account would have been to the nature of the evi- 
dence. But this is an effect which the ev^gelists 
would not foresee; and I think that it was by no 
ineans the case at the time when the books were com- 
posed. 

' Mr. Gibbon has argued for the genuineness of the 
Koran, from the oonfessioiis which it contains to the 
apparent disadvantage of the Mahometan cause *. . 
The same de£^ce vindicates the genuineness of our 
Gospels, and without prejudice to the cause at aJL 

There are some other instances in which the evan- 
^lists honestly relate what, they must have perceived, 
would make against them. 

Of this kind is John the Baptist s message, pre- 
served by St. Matthew (xi. 2), and St. Luke (vii. 18) : 
" Now when John had heard in the prison the works 
of Christ, he sent two of his disciples, and said unto 
him, Art thou he that should come, or look we for 
another?" To confess, still more to state, that John 
the Baptist had his doubts concerning the character 
of Jesus, could not but afford a handle to cavil and 
objection. But truth, like honesty, neglects appear- 

* Vol ix. c. 50, note 96. 

s2 
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ances. The same observation, perhaps, holds con- 
cerning the apostacy of Judas \ 

John, vi. 66, " From that time, many of his disci- 
ples went back, and walked no more with him." Was 
it the part of a writer, who dealt in suppression and 
disguise, to put down this anecdote? 

Or this, which Matthew has preserved (xii. 68)? 
"He did not many mighty works there, because of 
their unbelief." 

Again, in the same evangelist (v. 17, 18) : " Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the pro- 
phets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil; for, 
verily, I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise pass from the law, 
till all be fulfilled." At the time the Gospels were 
written, the apparent tendency of Christ's mission was 
to diminish the authority of the Mosaic code, and it 
was so considered by the Jews themselves. It is very 
improbable, therefore, that without the constraint of 
truth, Matthew shpuld have ascribed a saying to Christ, 

^ I had once placed amongst these exanjples of fair concession, the 
remarkable words of St. Matthew, in his account of Christ's appeal^ 
atice upon the Gafilean mountain: '* And when they saw him, th^ 
worshiped him; hut some doubted*,^ I have since, however, been 
convinced, by what is observed concerning this passage in Dr. Towns- 
hend's discoursef upon the resurrection, that the transactieo, as 
related by St. Matthew, was really this : " Christ appeared first at a 
.distance; the greater part of the company, the moment they saw 
him, worshiped, but some as yet, t. 6. upon this first distant view of 
his person, doubted ; whereupon Christ came upX to them, and spake 
. to them,'* &c. : that the doubt, therefore, was a doubt only at first, for 
a moment, and upon his being seen at a distance, and was afterwards 
(lispeijed by his nearer approach, and by his entering into conversa- 
tion with them. 

* Chap, xxviii. ir. , " t Page 177. * 

X St. Matthew's words are, Kat vpoereXdav 6 Iffeovg, ekaXvf^ey " 

oi/ro£c. This intimates that, wlien he first appeared, it was at a-diB- . 

tance, at' least from man^ of the spectators^ lb. p. 197. 
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which, primo intuitu, militated with the judgment of 
the age in which his Gospel was written. Marcion 
thought this text so objectionable, that he altered the 
worcfaj so as to invert the sense*. 

Once more (Acts^ xxv. 19) : "They brought none 
aojusation against him of such things as I supposed, 
but had certain questions against him of their own 
superstition, and of one Jesus which was dead, whom 
Ptol afiiltned to be alive,'* Nothing could be more 
in the character of a Roman governor than these 
words. Buk that is not precisely the point I am con- 
cerned with. A mere paneg3nrist^ or a dishonest 
narrator, would not have represented his cause, or 
have made a great magistrate represent it in this 
manner;, i.e. in terms not a little disparaging, and 
bespeaking, on his part, much unconcern and indif- 
ference about the matter. The same observation may 
be repeated of the speech which is scribed to Gallio. 
(Acts, xviii. 15), "If it be a question of words and. 
names, and of your law, look ye to it ; for I will bc^ 
no judge of such matters." 

" Lastly, where do we discern a stronger mark of can- 
dour, or less disposition to extol and magnify than ia 
the conclusion of the same history ? in which the 
evangelist, after relating that Paul, on his first arrival 
nt Home, preached to the Jews from morning until 
evening, adds, "And some believed the things which 
were spoken, and some believed not." 

The following, I think, are passages which were; 
very unlikely to have presented themselves to the mind 
of a forger or a fabulist. 

Matt. xxi. 21, "Jesus answered and said unto 
them. Verily I say unto you. If ye have faith, and 
* Lardner, Cred. vol. xv. p. 422. 
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doubt not, ye shall not only do this which is done unto 
the fig-tree, but also, if ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, 
it shall be done ; all things whatsoever ye $hall ask 
in prayer, believing, it shall be done *^" It appears 
to me very improbable that these words should have 
been put into Christ's mouth, if h^ had not actually 
spoken them. The term ** faith," as here ysed, is per- 
haps rightly interpreted of eonM^e in that iotemal 
notice, by which the apostles wei^e admonished of flieir 
power to perform any particular toiracle. ' And this 
exposition renders the sense of the text more e^. 
But the words, unddubtedly, in their obvious con- 
struction, carry with them a difficulty, Which no writer 
would have brought upon himself officiously. 

Luke, ix. 59, " And he said ujaito another, Follow 
mp : but he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and buiy 
my father. Jesus said unto him. Let the dead bury 
tlieir dead, but go thou ahd preach the kingdcan of 
Grod^." This answer, though vely ejcpressive of the 
transcendent importance of religious cjoiicerns, was 
apparently harsh and repulsive; and stJch eus would 
not have been made for Christ, if he liad not really 
used it. At least some other instafecfe w^uM hive 
been chosen. / ' • 

The following passage, I, for the same rqasoti, iSbhSt 
impossible to have been the production of afrtifice, or 
of a cold forgery : — " But I say unto yati, th%t who- 
soever is angry with his brother withaii^ €t cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment ; and whosoever s}^U 
say to his brother, Raca, ^shall be in dialger of the 
council ; but whosoever shall &ay^ Thou fo^l, ^half be 

* See also chap. xvii. $o. Luke, xvii. 6. 

* See also Matt. viii. 21. 
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in danger of hell-fire (Gehennae)." Matt. v. 22. It 
is emphatic, cogent, and well calculated for the pur- 
pose of impression; but is inconsistent with the sup- 
position of art or wariness on the part of the relater. 

The short reply of our Lord to Mary Magdalen, 
after his resurrection (John, xx. 16, 17), "Touch me 
uot, for I am not yet ascended unto my Father," in 
my opinion, must have been founded in a reference or 
allusion to some prior conversation, for the want of 
knowing which, hiss meaning is hidden from us. This 
very obscurity^ however, is a proof of genuineness. 
No one would have forged such an answer. 

John, vi. The whole of the conversation recorded 
in this chapter is, in the highest degree, unlikely to 
be fabricated, especially the part of our Saviours reply 
between the fiftieth and the fifty-eighth .verse. I 
need only put down the first sentence : " I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven: if any 
xnan eat of this bread, h^ shall live for ever ; and 
the bread that I will give him is my flesh,' which I 
will, give for the life pf the world." Without, calling 
in question the expositions that have been given of 
this passage, we may be permitted to say, that it 
labours under an obscurity, in which it h impossible 
to believe that any one, who made speeches for the 
persons of his narrative, would have voluntarily in- 
volved then^. That this discourse was obscure, even 
at the time, is confessed by the writer who had pre- 
served it, when he tells us at the conclusion, that many 
of our Lord's disciples, when they had heard this, sai(^, 
" This is a hard saying; who can bear it?" 

Christ's taking of a young child, and placing it in 
the midst of his contentious disciples (Matt, xviii. 2), 
though as decisive a proof as any could be of the 
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benignity of his temper, and very expressive of the 
character of the religion which he wished to inculcate, 
was not by any means an obvious thought Nor am 
I acquainted with any thing in any ancient writings 
which resembles it. 

The account of the institution of the eucharist bears 
strong internal marks of genuineness. If it had been 
feigned, it would have been more full ; it would have 
come nearer to the actual mode of celebrating the rite, 
as that mode obtained very early in Christian churches; 
and it would have been more formal than it is. In 
the forged piece called the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the apostles are mad^ to enjoin many parte of the 
ritual which was in use in the second and third cen- 
turies, with as much particularity as a modem rubric 
could have done. Whereas, in the history of the 
Lord's Supper, as we read it in St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel, there is not so much as the command to repeat 
it. This, surely, looks like undesignedness. I think 
also that the difficulty arising from the conciseness of 
Christ's expression, " This is' my body," would have 
been avoided in a made-up story. I allow that the 
explication of these words, given by Protestants, is satis- 
factory ; but it is deduced from a diligent comparison 
of the words in question with forms of expression 
used in Scripture, and especially by Christ, upon other 
occasions. No writer would arbitrarily and imneces- 
sarily have thus cast in his reader's way a difficulty, 
which, to say the, least, it required research and erudi- 
tion to clear up. 

Now it ought to be observed, that the argument 
which is built upon these examples extends both to the 
authenticity of the books and to the truth of the narra- 
tive : for it is improbable that the forger of a history 
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in the^ name of anotlier should have inserted such 
passages into it ; and it is improbable also, that the 
persons whose ^^mes tKe books bear should have 
fabricated such passages, or even have allowed them 
a place in their work, if they had not believed ihepoL 
to express the truth. 

The following observation, therefore, of Dr. Lard- 
ner, the most candid of all advocates, and the most 
cautious of all inquirers, seems to be well founded : — 
" Christians are induced to believe the writers of the 
Gospel, by observing the evidences of piety and pro-: 
bity that appear* in their writings, in which there is 
no deceit, or artifice, or cunning, or design." " No 
remarks," as Dr. Beattie hath properly said, "are 
thrown in, to anticipate objections ; nothing of that 
caution, which never &ils to distinguish the testimony 
of those who are conscious of imposture ; no endea- 
vour to reconcile the reader's mind to what may be 
extraordinary in the narrative." 

I b^ leave to cite also another author*^, who has 
well expressed the reflection which the examples now 
brought forward were intended to suggest. " It doth 
not appear that ever it came into the mind of these 
writers, to consider how this or the other action would 
appear to mankind, or what objections might be raised 
upon them. But without at all attending to this, they 
lay the facts before you, at no pains to think whether 
they would appear credible or not. If the reader will 
not believe dieir testimony, there is no help for it; 
they tell the truth, and attend to nothing else. Surely 
tkis looks like sincerity, and that they published no- 
thing to the world but what they believed them-, 
selves." 

J Ducha), p. ar, 98. 
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As no improper supplement to this chapter, I crave 
a place here for observiug the tuAx&coQ naturalness of 
§ope of tiie things related in the New Testament. 

Mark, ix. 23^ , " Jesus ss^id unto him. If thou canst 
telieye, all things are possible to him that believ^th,. 
And straightway the father of the child cried out, and 
said with tears, Lord, I believe ; help thou mine un- 
l^elief " ' This struggle in the father's heart,, betiveen 
solicitude for the preservation of his child^ aj^d a kind 
of involuntary distrust of Christ's power to heal himj 
is nere expressed with an air of reality which could 
hardly be counterfeited. 

Again (Matt. x^i. 9), the eagerness of the people 
to introduce Christ into Jerusalem, and their demand* 
a short time afterwards, of his crucifixion, when he 
did not tiim put what they expected him to be, so far 
from affording matter of objection, repjesenjt popular 
favour in exapt agj-eement ]ivith nature and with expe;- 
rience, as the flux and reflux of a w^ve. , : 
, The rulers and Phaxisees rejecting Christ, whilst 
many of the common people reci^iy^ him, was the 
effect which, in the then state of. Jewish prejudices, I 
should' have expected. And the reason, witn which 
they who rejected Christ's mission kept themselves in 
countenance, and with whicli 2^so they answered the 
arguments of those who favoured it, is precisely the 
reason which such men usually give: — "Have any 
of the^ Scribes or Pharisees believed on him ?" (Jotu, 
yii.'48l) ' ' 

In our Lord's conversation at the well (John, iv. 29), 
Christ had surprised the Samaritan woman with ^ 
allusion to a single particular m her domestic situa- 
tion, " Thou hast had five husbands ; and he whom 
thou now hast is not thy husband," The woman. 
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5oon after this, ran back to the city, and called out to 
her neighbours, ^^ Come, see a man which told me all 
things that ever I did." This exaggeration appeal^ 
to me very natural ; especially in the hurried' state of 
spirits into which th6 woman may be supposed to 
have been thro wn» 

The lawyer's subtilty in running a distinction upon 
the word neighbour, in tte precejrt; " TJiou shalt love 
thy neighbour aS thyself," was no less natural than our 
Saviour's aniswer Was decisive and satisfactory (Luke, 
X. 29). The laiwyer of the New'T^tament, it must 
be observed; wajs a Jewish divine. 

The bieiaviour of Gallio (Acts, xviii. 12 — 17), and 
of Festus {xxv.'18, 19), have been observed upon 
already.' 

The consistency of St. Paul's character throughout 
the whole df his history (viz. the warmth and activity 
of his zeal, first against; and then for Christianity), car- 
ries with it very much of the a{)pearance of truth. - 

There are also some properties, as they ncyay be call- 
ed, observable in the Gospels ; that is, circumstances 
separately suiting with the situation, character, and 
intention of their respective authors. 

St. Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Galilee, 
and did not join Chjri^t's society ,uritil some time after 
Christ had come into Galilee to preach, has given us 
very little of his history prior to that period . St. Johii, 
who had been converted before, and who wrote to 
supply omissions in the other Gospels, relates some 
remarkable particulars, which had taken place before 
Christ left Judea to go into Galilee®, 

St. Matthew (xv. 1) has recorded the cavil of the 
Pharisees against tlie disciples of Jesus, for eating 

• IIartl6)*9 Obscrvaiioiis, vol. ii. j». lOS. 
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*/with undeaa hands." St Mark has also (viL 1). 
recorded the same transaction (tak^n probably from 
St Matthew), but with this . addition : " For the. 
Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash their 
hands often, eat not, holding the tradition of the*^ 
elders : and when they, come from the market, except 
fliey wash, they eat not : a^d many other things there 
be which they have received to hold, as the washings 
of cups and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables." Now 
St Matthew was not only a Jew himself, but it is 
evident, fipom the whole structure of his Gospel, espe- 
cially from his numerous references to the Old Testa-, 
ment, that he wrote for Jewish readers. The above 
explanation, therefore, in him, would have been un- 
natural, as not being wanted by the readers whom he 
addressed. But in Mark, who, whatever use he might 
make of Matthew s Gospel, intendied his own narra- 
tive for a general qirculation, and who himself traive^. 
led to distant coimtries in the service of the religion,, 
it was properly added^ 



CHAP. IV. 

Identity of Chrisfs character. 

The argument expressed by this title, I apply princi- 
pally to the comparison of the first three Gospels with 
that of St. John. It is known to every reader of Scrip- 
ture, that the passages of Christ's history, preserved 
by St. John, are^ except his passion and resurrection, 
for the most part, different from those which are de- 
livered by the other evangelists. And I think the. 
ancient account of this difference to be the true one; 
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^iz. that St. John wrote iifter the rest, and to supply 
what he thought omissions in their narratives; of 
which the principal were, our Saviour's conferences 
with the Jews of Jerusalem, and his discourses to his 
apostles at his last supper. But what I observe in 
the comparison of these several accounts is, that, al- 
thotigh actions and discourses are jsiscribed to Christ 
by St. John, in general different from what are given 
-to him by the other evangelists, yet, under this diver- 
sity, there is a similitude of mdnner, which indicates 
that the actions and discourses proceeded from the 
same person. I should have laid little stress upon the 
repetition of actions substantially alike, or of discourses 
containing many of the same expressions, because thai 
is a species of resemblance which would either belong 
to a true history, or might easily be imitated in a false 
brie. Nor do I deny, that a dramatic writer is able 
to sustain propriety and distinction -of character^ 
through a great variety of separate incident and situ- 
ations. But the evangelists were not dramatic writers^ 
nor possessed the talents of dramatic writers ; nor will 
it, I believe, be suspected, that they studied uniformity 
of character, or ever thought of any such thing, in the 
person who was the subject of their histories. Such 
, uniformity, if it exist, is on their part casual ; and if 
there be, as Icoritehd there is, a perceptible resem- 
blance of manner J in passages, and between discourses^ 
which are in themselves extremely distinct, and are 
delivered by historians writing without any imitation 
of, or reference to one another,- it affords a just pre- 
sumption that these are, what they profess to be, the 
actions aiid the discourses of the same real person ; 
that the evangelists wrote from fact, and not from 
imagination. 
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The wfide ln.widch.I find this agre^m^t moat 
«trong is in our Savioiir's i^node of teaching, and in 
that particular property of it which consists in his 
drawing of his doctrine firom the occasion ; or, "vrfiich 
IB nearly the same thing, raising reflections from the 
objects and incidents before him, or turning a parti- 
cular discourse then passing into an opportunity of 
general instruction. 

It will be my business to point out this manner in 
the first three evangelists; and then to inquire whethar 
it do not appear also in several examples of Cfanst^s 
discourses preserved by St. John. 

The reader will observe in the following quotatHHis, 
that the Italic leMier certains the reflection; die eon^ 
mon letter the incident or occasion from which it 
flfMings. 

Ma^. xii. 47—50. "Then they said unto him. 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren ^tand without, 
desiring to Speak with thee. But he answered and 
said unto him diat told him, Who is my mbth^? and 
who are my brethren? And he stretched fordi his 
hand toward his disciples, and said, Behold my mo- 
ther and my brcftbren : for whosoever skaU do the will 
9fnn/ Father which is in heaven^ the same is my brth 
theTy and sister^ andTnother'' 

Matt. xvi. 5. " And when his disciples were come 
•to the other side, th6y had f(»rgott^n to take bread; 
then 'Jesus said unto them, Take heed and beware af 
the leaven of the Pharisees^ and of the Sadducets. And 
they reasoned among thanselves, saying. It is because 
we have taken no bread. — How is it that ye do not un- 
derstand that I speak it not to you concerning bread, 
that ye should beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
and of the Sadducees? Then understood they, hcfvo 
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iktit he bade them not beware of the teaven of bready 
but dfthe DOCTRINE of the Pharisees and of the Sad- 
ducees'' 

Matt. XV. 1, 2. Id, IL IS— 20. " Then came to 
Jesus Scribes and Pharisees which were of Jerusalem, 
^saying, Why do thy disciples transgress the traditions 
of the elders ? for they wash not their handd when 

they eat bread. And he called the multitude, and 

isaid unto them. Hear and understand :. Not that which 
goeth into the mouth d^leth a matL, but that which 

tometh out of the mouthy this d^kth a mq,n. r-Then 

answered Peter, and said unto him, Declare unto us 
this parable. And Jesus said, Are ye also yet without 
understanding? Do ye not yet understand, that what- 
soever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the draught? but those things which 
proceed out of the mouth, come forth from the heart, 
and they defile the man ; f&r out of the heart ^proceed 
evil thoughts y murders y adulteries ^ fornications ^ theftSy 
false foitnessy blasphemies; these are the things which 
defile a man: but to eat with unwashen hands 
DEFiLETH NOT A MAN." Our SaviouT, ou this occa^ 
sion, expatiates rather more at large than usual, and 
his discourse also is more divided : but the eoncludipg 
sentence brings back the whole trSin of thought to the 
incident in the first verse, viz. the objurgatory question 
of the Pharisees, and renders it evident that the whole 
sprang from that circumstance. 

Mark, x. 13, 14, 15- ^* And they brought young 
children to him, that he should touch them; and his 
disciples rebuked tliose that brought them : but when 
Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God: 
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verily I say wfito ybu^ivhosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God ns a little child, he shaU twt enter 
therein,'' 

' Mark, i. 16, 17. " Now as he walked by the sea 
of Galilee, he saw Simon, and Andrew his brother^ 
lasting a net into the sea, for they were fishers : and 
Jesus said unto them. Come ye after mCj and I will 
make you fishers of men'' 

- Luke, xi. 27. " And it came to pass as he spake 
these things, a certain woman of the company lifted 
up her voice, and said unto him. Blessed is the womb 
that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked : 
but he said, Yea^ rather blessed are they that hear the 
word of God, and keep it." 

Luke, xiii. 1—3. " There were present at that sea- 
son some that told him of the Galileans, whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices; and Jesus 
answering, said unto them, Suppose ye that these Ga- 
lileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they sujfei^ed such things 1 I tell you, Nay: but, e.r- 
cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish'' 

Luke, xiv. 15. "And when one of them that sat at 
meat with him heard these things, he said unto him. 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God. Then said he unto him, A Certain man made 
a great supper, and bade many," &c. The parable is 
rather too long for insertion, but affords a striking in- 
stance of Christ's manner of raising a discourse fi-om 
the occasion. Observe also in the same chapter two 
other examples of advice, drawn firom the circum- 
stances of the entertainment and the behaviour of the 
guests. ^ 

We will now see how this manner discovers itself 
in St. John's history of Christ. 
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John, vi. 25. " And w:lien they had found him on 
the: other side of the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, 
when earnest thou hither? Jesus answered them, and 
said, Verily I say unto you, ye seek me not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the 
loaves, and were filled. Labour not for the meat whidi 
perishethy but for that meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting lifCy which t/ie Son of man shall give unto you." 

John, iv. 12. " Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, who gave us. the well, and. drank thereof 
himself, and his childiren, and his cattle? Jesus an-> 
swered, and said unto her (the woman of Samaria), 
Whospever drinketh of this water shall thirst again ; 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.'' 

John, iv. 31. "In the meanwhile his disciples 
prayed him, saying. Master, eat; but he said unto 
them, I haye meat to eat that ye know not of. There- 
fore said the disciples one to another, Hath any man 
brpugixt him. aught to eat? Jesus saith unto them. My 
meat isy^ to do the will of Him that sent mey and to 
finish his work'' ^ 

John, ix. 1 — 5. " And as Jesus passed by he saw 
a man which was blind from his birth : and his dis- 
ciples asked him, saying. Who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he was bom blind? Jesus, answered, 
Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in 
him. / must work the works of Him that sent twc, 
while it is day ; the night comet hy when no man can 
work. As long as lam in the world, I am the light 
of the tvorld." 
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John, ix. 35—40, " Jesus heard that thqr had 
cajst him (the blind man above m^itioned) out : and 
when he had found him he said unto him, Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God? And he answered and 
said. Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him? 
And Jesus said unto him. Thou hast both seen him, 
and it is he that talketh with thee. And he said, 
Lord, I believe ; and he worshiped him. And Jesus 
said. For judgment I have come into this world, that 
they which see not, might see; and that they which see, 
might be made blind.'' 

All that the reader has now to do, is to compare 
the series of examples taken from St John, with the 
series of examples taken from the other evangelists, 
and to judge whether there be not a visible agreement 
of manner between them. In the above quoted pas- 
sages, the occasion is stated, as well as the ejection. 
They seem, therefore, the most proper for the purpose 
of our argument A large, however, and curious col- 
lection has been made by different writers^ of instani^es, 
in which it is extremely probable that Christ spoke in 
allusion to some object or some occasicm then before 
him, though the mention of the occasion or of the 
pbject be omitted in the^ history. • I only observe, that 
these instances are common to St. John's Gospdi with 
the other three. 

I conclude this article by remarking, that nothing 
of this manner is perc^tible in the speeches recorded 
in the Acts, or in any other but those which are attri- 
buted to Christ, and that, in truth, it was a very un- 
likely manner for a forger or fabulist to attempt; and 
a manner very difficult for any writer to execute, if he 

■ Newton on Daniel, p. 148, note a, Jortin, Dis. p. 2ia. Bishof 
Law's Life of Christ. 
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bad to £iupply all the materials^ both the incidents and 
the observations upon them, out of his own head. A 
fiwger or a &bulist would have made for Christ dis- 
courses exhortiiig to virtue and dissuading from vic6 
in general terms. It would never have entered inio 
the thoughts of either to have crowded t6ge<3ier such 
a number of allusions to time, pla<^e, and other little 
circumstances as ocdur^ for instance, in the sermon on 
the' Mount, and which nothing but the actual pre- 
sence of the objects could haTe suggested ^. 

II. There appears to me to exist an affinity between 
the history of Christ's placing a little child in the 
midst of his disciples, as related by the first three 
evangelists ^ and the history of Christ's washing his 
disciples' feet, as given by St. Jobn^ In ike st6ries 
themselves there is no resemblance. But iht affinity 
which I would point out consists in these two articles : 
First, that both stories denote the emuldffion which 
prevailed amdnigst Christ's disciple^ and his own care^ 
and desire to correct it ; the moral of both is the same. 
Secondly, that both stories are specimens of the same 
manner of teaching, viz. by actioi!! ; a mode 6f emble- 
matic instruction extremely peculiar, and, in these 
passives, ascribed, we see, to ow Saviour by the first 
three evangelists, andby St John, in instances totyfly 
unlike, and without the smallest suspicion of their 
1[)€Mr]*owing from each other. 

III. A singularity in Christ's language, which runs 
throtigh all die evangelists, and which is found in 
those discourses of St. John that have nothing similar 
to them in the other Gosp^K ^ ^1^^ appellation of 
^< the Son of man ;" and it is in all the evangelists' 

* See Bishop Law's Life of Christ. 

^ Matt, xviit. 1. Mark, ix. SS. Lok^, ix. 46. < Chap. xiii. 6. 

J2 
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found under the pieculiar circumstance oF being ap-' 
|)lied by Christ to himself,- but of never being used of 
him or towards him by any other person. It occurs 
seventeen times in Matthew's Gospel, twenty times in 
Mark's, twenty-one times in Luke's, and eleven times 
in John's, and always wilt this restriction. 

IV. A point of agreement in the conduct of Christ, 
as represented by his different historians, is that of his 
withdrawing himself out of the way whenever the be- 
haviour of the multitude indicated a disposition to 
tumult 

Matt. xiv. 22. " And straightway Jesus constrained 
his disciples to get into a ship, and to go. before him' 
unto the other side while he sent the multitude away. 
And when he had sent the multitude away, he went 
up into a mountain apart to pray." 

Luke, V. 15, 16. # "But. so much the more went 
there a fame abroad of him, and great multitudes came 
together to hear, and to be healed by him of their in- 
firmities : and he withdrew' himself into the wilder- 
ness, and prayed." 

With these quotations* compare the following from 
St. John : 

Chap. V. 13. " And he that was healed wist not 
who it was ; for Jesus had conveyed himself away, a 
multitude being in that place." 

Chap. vi. 15. " When Jesus therefore perceived 
that they would come and take him by force, to make 
him a king, he departed again into a moimtain him- 
self alone." 

In this last instance St. John gives the motive of 
Christ's conduct, which is left unexplained by the other 
evangelists, who have related the conduct itself. 
V, Another and a more singular circumstance in 
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Christ's ministry, was the reserve which, for some time, 
and upon some occasions at least, he used in. declar- 
ing his own character, and his leaving it to be jcoUected 
from his works rather than his professions. Just rea- 
sons for this reserve have been assigned ^ But it is 
not what one would have expected. We meet with 
it m St. Matthew's Gospel (chap. xvi. 20) : " Then 
charged he his disciples, that they should tell no man 
that he was Jesus tiie Christ." . Again, and upon a 
different occasion, in St. Mark's (chap. iii. 11); " And 
unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell down before 
him, and cried, saying. Thou art the Son of God; 
and he straitly charged them that they. should not 
make him known." Another instance similar to this 
last is recorded by St. Luke (chap. iv. 41). What 
we thus find in the three evangelists appears also in a 
passage of St. John (chap. x. 24, 25) : " Then came 
the Jews round about him, and said unto him, How 
long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be the 
Christ, tell us plainly." The occasion here was dif- 
ferent from any of the rest ; and it was indirect. We 
only discover Christ's conduct through the upbraid- 
ings of his adversaries. But all this strengthens the 
argument. I had rather at any time surprise a coin- 
cidence in some oblique allusion than I'ead it in broad 
assertions. 

. VI. In our Lord's commerce with his disciples, one 
very observable particular is the difficulty which they 
found in understanding him when he spoke to them of 
the future part of his history, especially of what related 
to his passion or resurrection. This difficulty pro- 
duced, as was natulral, a wish in them to ask for further 
explanation; from which, however, they appear tp 

^ See Locke's Reasonableness of ChrisdaDity. 
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have been sometimei^ kept back by the fear of giving 
ofii^ce. All these drcumstances are distinctly noticed 
by Mark and Luke, upon the occasion of his inform- 
ing them (probably for the first time) that the Son of 
man should be delivered into the hands of men. ^^They 
understood not," the evangelist tells us, " this sayii^, 
and, it was hid from them, that they perceived it not : 
and they feared to ask him of that saying.'' Luke, ix. 
45. Mark, ix. 32. In St Jean's Gospel we have, on 
a different occasion and in, a different instance, the 
same difficulty of ap{Hrehension, the same curiosity, 
and the same restraint : — " A little while and ye-shali 
not see me : and again, a little while and ye shall see 
me, because I go to the Father. Then said some of 
his disciples among themselves. What is this that he 
saith unto us? A little while and ye shall not see me : 
and again, a little while and ye shall see me : and, 
Because I go to the Father. They said, therefore. 
What is this that he saith, A little while ? We cannot 
tell what he saith. Now Jesus knew that they were 
desirous to ask him, and said unto them," — &c. John, 
xvi. 16., et seq. 

VIL The meekness of Christ during his last suffer- 
ings, which is conspicuous in the narratives of the 
first three evangelists, is preserved in that of St John 
imder separate examples. The answer given by him, 
in St. John^^ when the high priest asked him of his 
disciples and his doctrine ; " I spake openly to the 
world; I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the 
temple, whither the Jews always resort ; and in secret 
have I said nothing : why askest thou me? ask them 
which heard me what I have said unto them;" is 
very much of a piece with his reply to the armed party 

* Chap, xviii. 20, 21. 
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which seized hiiiiy as we read it in St. Mark's Gospel, 
asd in St. Luke's''^ : " Are you come out as against a 
thief, with swords and with staves to take me ? I was 
daily with you in the temple teaching, and ye took me 
not/' In both answers we discern the same tran- 
quillity, the same reference to his public teaching; 
His mild expostulation with Pilate, on two several 
occasions, as related by St. John®, is delivered with ^ 
the same unruffled temper as that which conducted 
him through the last scene of his life, as described by 
the oth^ evangelists. His answer, in St. John's Gos- 
pel, to the officer who struck him with the palm of his 
hand, " If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
evil ; but if well, why smiteat thou me*^ ?" was such 
au answer as might have been looked for from the 
person, Ty^ho, as he proceeded to the place of execu* 
tion, bid his companions (as we are told by St. Luke*®), 
weep not for him, but for themselves^ their posterity, 
and their coimtry ; and who, whilst he was suspended 
upon the cross, {M'ayed for his murderers, " for they 
know not," said he, " what they do." The urgency 
also of his judges and his prosecutors to extort from 
him a defence to the accusation, and his unwilling- 
ness to make toy (which was a peculiar circumstance), 
appears in St. John's account, as well as in that of the 
other- evangelists ". 

.There are moreover two other correspondencies be- 
tween St. John's history of the transaction and theirs, 
of a kind sOTtiewhat different from those whidi we have 
baen^nbw mentioning. 

The first three evangelists record what is called our 

^ Mark, xiv. 48, Luke, xxii. 52. * Ch. xviii. 34; xix. 11. 

9 Ch. xviii. 23. '° Ch. xxiii. 28. 

" See John, xix. 9. Matt, xxvii. 14. Luke, xxiii. 9. 
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Saviour's agony,.?. \^* his devotion in the garden imme- 
diately before he was apprehended : in which niarra- 
tive they all make him pray, " that the cup might 
pass from him." This is the particular metaphor 
which they all ascribe to him, St. Matthew adds, 
'/ O my Father, if this cup may not pass away from 
me except I drink it, thy will be done^*." Now 
St. Jojbn does not .give the scene in the garden : but 
when Jesus was seized, and some resistance was 
attempted to be made by Peter, Jesus, according to 
his account, checked the attempt with this reply : 
" Put up thy sword into the sheath; the cup which 
my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it"?" 
This is something more than consistency; it is coinci- 
dence : because it is extremely natural that Jesus, who, 
before he was apprehended, had been praying his 
Father that " that cup might pass from him,'^ yet with 
such a pious retraction of his request as to have added, 
" If this cup may not pass from me, thy will be done;" 
it was natural, I say, for the same person, when he 
actually was apprehended, to express the resignation 
to which he had already made up his thoughts, and 
to express it in the form of speech which he had be- 
fore used, " The cup which my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?" This is a coincidence be- 
tween writers, in whose narratives there is no imita- 
tion, but great diversity. 

A secondsimilar correspondency is the following : — 
Matthew and Mark make the charge, upon which our 
Lord was condemned, to be a threat of destroying the 
temple ; " We heard him say, I will destroy this 
temple, made with hands, and, within three days, I 
will build another, made without hands ^*; but they 

" Chap. xxvi. 42. *^ Chap, xviii. 11. '♦ Mark, xiv. 38. 
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neither of them infonn us upon what circumstance 
this calumny was founded. St. John, in the early 
part of the history^*, supplies us with this information; 
for he relates that, on our Lord s first journey to Jeru- 
salem, when the Jews asked him, " What sign shewest 
thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these things ? he 
answered, Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up." This agreement could hardly arise 
from any thing but the truth of the case. From any 
care or design in St. John, to make his narrative tally 
with the narratives of other evangelists, it certainly 
did not arise, for no such design appears, but the 
absence of it 

A strong and more general instance of agreement is 
the following : — The first three evangelists have related 
the appointment of the twelve apostles ^^; and have 
given a catalogue of their names in form. John, with- 
out ever mentioning the appointment, or giving the 
catalogue, supposes,, throughout his whole narrative, 
Christ to be accompanied by a select party of disci- 
ples ; the number of these to be twelve ^'^ : and when- 
ever he happened to notice any one as of that number^ 
it is one^ included in the catalogue of the other evan- 
gelists ; and the names principally occurring in the 
course of his history of Christ, are the names extant 
in their list. This last agreement, which is of con- 
siderable moment, runs lirough every Gospel, and 
through every chapter of each. 

All this bespeaks reality. 

'* Chap« ii. 19. "^ Matt. x. 1. Mark, iii. 14. Luke, vi. 13. 
■7 Chap. vi. 70. '• Chap. xx. 24 ; vi. 71. 
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CHAP. V. 

Originality of our Saviour's character. 

The Jews, whether right or wrong, had ui]tderstQod 
their prophecies to foretell the advent of a person, who 
by some supernatural assistapic^ should advance their 
nation to independence, and to a supreme degree of 
splendour and prosperity. This was the reigning 
opinion and expectation of the times. 

Now had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is probable 
that his enthusiasm would have fallen in with the 
popular delusion, and that, whilst he gave himself 
out to be the person intended by these predictions, he 
would have assumed the character to which they were 
universally supposed to relate. 

Had he been an inipostor, it was his business to 
have flattered the prevailing hopes, because these 
hopes were to be the instruments of his attraction and 
success. 

But what is better than conjectures is the fact, that 
all the pretended Messiahs actually did so. We learn 
from Josephus that there were many of these. Some 
of them, it is probable, nwght be impostors, who thought 
that an advantage was to be taken of the state of 
public opinion. Others, perhaps, were enthusiasts, 
whose imagination had been drawn to this particular 
object by the language and saitiments which prevailed 
around them. Biit, whether impostors or enthusiasts, 
they concurred in producing themselves in the charac- 
ter which their countrymen looked for, that is to say, 
as the restorers and deliverers of the nation, in that 
sense in which restoration and deliverance were ex- 
pected by the Jews. 
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Why therefore Jesus, if he was, like them, eith^ 
an enthusiast or impostor, did not pursue the same 
conduct as they did, in framing his character and pre- 
tensions, it will be found difficult to explain. A 
mission, the operation and benefit of which wajs to 
take place in another life, was a thing unthought of 
as the subject of these prophecies. That Jesus, coming 
to them as their Messiah, should come under a charac- 
ter totally different from that in which they expected 
him ; should deviate from the general persuasion, and 
defviate iijito pretensions absolutely singular and origi- 
nal, appears to be inconsistent with the imputation of 
enthusiasm or imposture, both which, by their nature, 
I should expect, would, and both which, throughout 
the experience which this very subject furnishes, in 
fact hdvey followed the opinions that obtained at the 
time. 

If it be said that Jesus, haying tried the other plan, 
turned at length to ihis ; I answer, that the thing is 
said without evidence; against evidence; that it was 
competent to the rest to have done the same, yet that 
nothing of this sort was bought of by any. 



CHAP. VI. 

One argument, which has been much relied upon 
(but not piore than .its just weight deserves), is the 
conformity of the facts occasionally mentioned or re- 
ferred to in Scripture, with the state of things in those 
times, as represented by foreign and independent 
accounts; which conformity proves that the writers 
of the New Testament possessed a species of local 
knowledge which could only belong to an inhabitant 
of that country, and to one living in that age. This 
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argument, if well made out by examples, is very little 
short of proving the absolute genuineness of the writ- 
ings. It carries them up to the age of the reputed 
authors, to an age in which it must have been difficult 
to impose upon this Christian public forgeries in the 
names of those authors, and in which there is no evi- 
dence that any forgeries were attempted. It proves, 
at least, that the books, whoever were the authors of 
them, were composed by persons living in the time 
and country in which these things were transacted ; 
and consequently capable, by their situation, of being 
well informed of the facts which they relate. And 
the argument is stronger when applied to the New 
Testament, than it is in the case of almost any otlier 
writings, by reason of the mixed nature of the allu- 
sions which this book contains. The scene. of action 
is not confined to a single coimtry, but displayed in 
the greatest cities of the Roman empire. Allusions 
axe made to the manners and principles of the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Jews. This variety renders a 
forgery proportionably more difficult, especially to 
writers of a posterior age. A Greek or Roman Chris- 
tian, who lived in the second or third century, would 
have been wanting in Jewish literature; a Jewish con- 
vert in those ages would have been equally deficient 
in the knowledge of Greece and Rome^. 

This,' however, is an argument which depends en- 
tirely upon an induction of particulars; and as, con- 
sequently, it carries with it little force, v^ithout a view 
of the instances upon which it is built, I have to request 
the reader's attention to. a detail of examjples, distinctly 
and articulately proposed. In collecting these exam- 

' Michaelis*s Introduction to the New Testament (Marsh's transla- 
tion), c. ii. sect, 11. 
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pies, I.hiaive done no more than epitomize the first 
volume, of the first part of Dr. Lardner's Credibility of 
the Gospel History. And I have brought the argu- 
ment witbin its present compass, first^ by passing over 
some of his sections in which the accordancy appeared 
to me less certain, or upon subjects not sufficiently 
appropriate or circumstantial; secondly,' by contract-, 
ing every section into the fewest words possible, con- 
tenting myself for the most part with a mere apposition 
of passages; and, thirdly, by omitting many disquisi- 
tions, which, though learned and accurate, are not 
absolutely necessary to the understanding or verifica- 
tion of the argument. 

The writer principally made use of in the inquiry is 
Josephus. Josephus was bom at Jerusalem, four 
years after Christ's ascension. He wrote his Histoiy 
of the Jewish War some time after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which happened in the year of our Lord 
Lxx, that is, thirty-seven years after the ascension ; 
and his History of the Jews .he finished in the year 
xciii, that is, sixty years after the ascension. 

At the head of each article I have referred, by figures 
inchided in brackets, to the page of Dr. Lardner's 
volume, where the section, from which the abridgment 
is made, begins. The edition used is that of 1741. 

I. [p. 14.] Matt. ii. 22. "When he (Joseph) 
heard that Archelaus did reign in Judea, in the room 
of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither: not- 
withstanding, being warned, of God in a dream, he 
turned aside into the parts of Galilee." 

In this passage it is asserted that Archelaus suc- 
ceeded Herod' in Judea; and it. is implied that his 
power did not extend to Galilee. Now we learn from 
Josephus, . that Herod the Great, whose dominion 
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included all the land of Israel, appointed Arcliekdd 
his duccessor in JudeUf and assigned the rest of his 
dominions to other sons ; and that this disposition was 
ratified^ as to the main parts of it, by the Roman 
emperor ^ 

St. Matthew says, that Archebus reigned, was king 
in Judea. Agreeably to tins we are informed by 
Josephns, not only that Herod appointed Archelaus 
his successor in Jndea, bat that he also ap^inted him 
with the title of King : and the Greek verb /ScusrcXevcc, 
which the evangelist uses, to denote the govemmient 
and rank of Archelaus, is used likewise by Josephns \ 

The cruelty of Archelaus's character, which is not 
obdctirely intimated by the evangelist, agrees with 
divers particulsirs in his history, preserved by Jose- 
phus : — " In the tenth year of his government^ the 
chief of the Jews and Samaritans, not bemg able to 
endure his cruelty land tyranny, present!^ complaints 
against him to Caesar*." 

II. [p. 19.] Liiike, iii. 1. '* In the fifteenth year of 
the reiga of Tiberius Caesar, — Herod being tetrarcb 
ef Galilee, and his broths PhiUp teteareh of Itm-ea 
and of the region of Trachonkis/^tbe word of God 
came unto John." 

By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree of 
Augustus thereupon, his two sons were appointed, one 
(Herod Antipas) tetrardi of Galilee and Peraea, and 
the other (PbiHp) tetrarch of Trajchonitts and the 
neighbouring countries^. We have therefore these 
two persons in the situatioiats in which /Saint Luke 
places them ; and also, that they were in these situa- 
tions in the fifteenth year of Tiberius ; in other worde^, 

* Ant, lib. xvii. c. 8, sect. 1, ^ De Bell. lib. i. c. 33. sect 7. 

* Ant. lib. xvii. c. 12, sect. 1. * Ant. Kb. Jtvii. c. 8, sect. 1. 
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that they contmued in possession of their territories 
and titles until that time, and afterwards, appears 
from a passage of Josephus, which relates of Herod, 
" that he was removed by Caligula, the successor of 
Tiberius^ ; and of Philip, that he died in the twentieth 
year of Tiberius, when he had governed Trachonitis 
and Batanea and Gaulanitis thirty-seven years '^." 

III. [p. 20.] Mark,vi. 17«. "H^d had sent forth, 
and laid hold upon John, and bound him in prison, for 
Herodias' sake, his brother Philip's wife ; for he had 
married her." 

With this compare Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 6, 
sect. 1 : — " He (Herod the tetrarch) made a visit to 
Herod his brother.— Here, falling in love with Hero* 
dias the wife of the said Herod, he ventured to make 
her proposals of marris^e^." 

Again, Mark, vi. 22. " And when the daughter ^f 
the mid Herodias came in and danced — — ." 

With this also compare Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 6, 
sect. 4. "Herodias was married to Herod, son of 
Herod the Great. Thei/ had a daughter^ whose name 
was Salome ; after whose birth Herodias, in utter vio* 
lation of the laws of her country, left her husband, 

* Ant. lib. xviiU c. 8. sect. 2. ^ Ant. lib. xviii, c. 5, sect. 6. 

• Sec also Matt. xiv. 1 — 13. Luke, iii. Id. 

' Tbe affinity of the two accounts is unquestionable ; but there is 
a di£ference in the name of Herodias's first husband, which, in the 
evangelist, is Philip; in Josephus, Herod. The diflficulty, however^ 
will not appear considerable, when w^ recollect boweomnioii it was, 
in those times, for the same person to bear two names. '' Simon 
which is called Peter ; Lebbeus, whose surname is Thaddeus ; Tho- 
maSy which is called Didymus; Simon, who was called Niger; Saul, 
who was also called Paul.'' This solution is rendered likewise easier 
in the preserM: case, by the consideration that Herod the Great had 
children by seven or eight wives; that Josephifs mediations three of his 
sons under the name of Herod ; that it is nevertheless highly proba- 
ble that the brothers bore some additional name, by which they were 
distinguished from one another. Lardner, vol. ii. p» 897. 
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then living, andmamed Herod the tetrarch rfGalike, 
her husband's brother by the father s side." 

IV. [p. 29.] Acts, xii. 1. "Now, about that time, 
Herod the king stretched forth his hands, to vex cer- 
tain of the Church." In the conclusion .of the same 
chapter, Herod's death is represented to have taken 
place soon after this persecution. The accuracy of 
our historian, or, rather, the unmeditated coincidence 
which truth of its own accord produces, is in this 
instance remarkable. There was no portion of time, 
for thirty years before, nor ever afterwards, in which 
there was Baking at Jerusalem, a person exercising 
that authority in Judea, or to whom that title couM 
be applied, except the three last years of thiS Herod's 
life, within which period the transaction recorded in 
the Acts is stated to have taken place. This prince 
was the grandson of Herod the Great. In the Acts, 
he appears under his family name of Herod; by Jose- 
phus he was. called Agrippa. For proof that he was 
a kingy properly so called, we have the testimony of 
Josephus in fiill and direct terms >. — " Sending for 
him to his palace, Caligula ppt a crown upon hk 
head, and appointed him king of the tetrarchy of 
Philip, intending also to giye him the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias^^" And that Judea was at last, but not 
until the last, included in his dominions, appears by a 
subsequent passage of the same Josephus, wherein he 
tells us that Claudius, by a decree, confirmed to 
Agrippa the dominion which Caligula had given him; 
adding also Judea and Samariay in the utmost ej^teniy 
as possessed by his grandfather Herod^^.'' 

V. [p.'32.] Acts, xii. 19—23. " And he (Herod) 
went down from Judea to Cesarea, and there abode. 

'* Antiq. xviii. c. 6, sect. 10. " Antiq. xix, c. 5, sect. 1. 
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"**— And on a set day, Herod, arrayed inioyal apparel, 
sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto them: 
and the people gave a shout, sajrmg. It is the voice of 
a god, and not of a man : And immediately the angel 
of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God the 
glory : and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
ghost." 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xix. c. 8, sect. 2. ** He went 
to the city of Cesarea. Here he celebrated shows in 
honour of Caesar. On the second day of the shows, 
isarly in the morning, he cam^e into the theatre, dressed 
in a robe of silver, of most curious workmanship. 
The rays of the rising sun, reflec^ted from such a 
splendid garb, gave him a majestic and awfiil appear- 
ance. They called Jiim a god ; and entreated him to 
be propitious to theiA, saying. Hitherto we have re- 
spected you as a man ; but now we acknowledge you 
r to be more than mortal. The king heither reproved 
these persons nor rejected the impious flattery. — 
Immediately after this he was seized with pains in his 
bowels, ertremely violent at the very first — He was 
carried therefore with all haste to his palace. These 
pains continually tormenting hifn, he expired in five 
days' time." 

The reader will perceive the accordancy of these 
accounts in various particulars. The place (Cesarea), 
the set day, the gorgeous dress, the acclamations of 
the assembly, the peculiar turn of the flattery, the 
reception of it, the sudden and critical incursion of 
the disease, are circumstances noticed in both narra- 
tives. The worms, mentioned by St. Luke^ are not 
r^narked by Josephus ; but the appearance of these 
is a symptom not unusually, I believe, attending the 

u 
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disease which Josephus d^KJribes, viz. vio^t; rffeo 
tkms of the bowels- 

VL [p. 41.] Acts, xxiv. 14. ^^ And after cer(8ii« 
days, when Felix came with his wife DrusjUa, which 
was a Jewess, he sent for PauL'' 

Joseph. Anttq. lib. xx^ c. 6. sect If 2. ^' Agrippa 
gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of 
the Emesenes, whai he had consented to bje circum- 
cised.^ — But this marriageof Drusilla with Azissus wag 
dissolved in a short time after, in this manner : — ^Wheai 
Felis was procurator ofJudea^ having had a saght of 
her, he was mightily taken with her. — She was in- 
duced to transgress the laws of her country, and many 
Felix.'^ 

Here the public irtation of Fdix, the name of his 
wife, and the singular circumstance of her rdigion, all 
appear in perfect conformity with the evangelist. 

VII. [p. 46.] " And after certain days, king Agrippa 
and Bendce came to Cesarea to salute Festus." By 
this passage we are^n effect told, that Agrippa was a 
king, but not of Judea; for he came to sakite Fe^itus^ 
who at this time administered the government of that 
country at Cesarea. 

Now, how does the history of the age correspond 
with this account? The Agrippa here spoken of was 
the son of Hefod Agrippa, mentioned in the last artide; 
but that he did not succeed to his father s kingdom, 
nor ever recovered Judea, which had been a part of 
it, we learn by the information of Josephus, who 
relates of him, that, when his father was dead, Clau-* 
dius inteiKied, at first, to have put him immediately in 
possession of his father's dominions; but that, Agrippa 
being then but seventeen years of age, the emperor 
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was persuaded to alter hi« mind, and appointed Cus- 
pius Fadus prefect of Judea and the whole king- 
dom^*; whioh Fadus was succeeded by Tiberius 
Alexander, Cumanus, Felix, Festus^*, But that, 
though disappointed of his father's kingdom^ in which 
wasr included Judea, he was nevertheless rightly styled 
King Agrippa, and that he was in possession of con- 
siderable territories bordering updn Judea, we gather 
fix>m the same ailthority ; for, after several successive 
donations df ooontry, " Claudius, at the same time that 
he sent Pelix to be procurator of Judea, promoted 
Agrippa from Chalcis to a greater kingdom^ gi^g to 
him the tetrarchy which had been Philipls; and he 
added moreover the kingdom of Lysanias, and (he 
province that had belonged to Varus ^*." 

St. Paul addresses this person as a Jew : ^' King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know that 
Aou believest." A« the soii of Herod Agrippa, who 
is described by Josephtis to have been a zeaJbus Jew, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he maintained the 
same profession. But what is more material to re- 
mark, because it is more close and circumstantial, is, 
that St. Luke, speaking of the fathear (Acts, an. 1 — 3)^ 
calls him Herod the king, and give^ an example of the 
exercise of his authoriQr at Jerusalem : speaking of the 
son (xxv. 13), he calls him king, but not of Judea; 
whicli distinction agTe^ cortectiiy with the histoty. 

VIII. [p. 5L] Acts, xiii. 6. " And when they had 
^aae through the isle (Cyprus) to Paphos, they found 
a certain sorcerer, a feJse prophet, a J*w, whose name 
was Barjesus, which was with the deputy of the coun- 
try, Sergius Paulus, a prudient man." 

" Antiq. xrx. c. 9, ad fin. " lb. xx. Da BcL lib. ii. 

■♦ De Pell. lib. ii. c. IS, ad fin. • 

U2 
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The word, which is here translated deputy, signi- 
fies proconsul^ and upon this word our observation is 
founded. The provinces of the Roman empire were 
of two kinds; those belonging to the emperor, in 
which the governor was called propraetor; and those 
belonging to the senate, in which the governor was 
called proconsul. And this was a regular distinction. 
Now it appears from Dio Cassius", ihiat the province 
of Cyprus, which in the original distribution was 
assigned to the emperor, had been transferred to the - 
senate, in exchange for some others ; and that, after 
this exchange, the appropriate title of the Romaii 
governor was proconsul. 

lb. xviii. 12. [p, 55.] " And when Gallio was 
deputy (proconsul) of Achaia." 

The propriety of the tide " proconsul'' is in this 
passage still more critical. For the province of Achaia,. 
after passing from the senate to the emperor, had been 
restored again by the Emperor Claudius to the senate 
(and consequentiy its government had become pro- 
consular )y only six or seven years before the time in 
which tiiis transaction is said to have taken place *^ 
And what confines with strictness the appellation to 
tiie time is, that Achaia imder the following reign 
ceased to be a Roman province at all 

IX. [p. 152.] It appears, as well from the general 
constitution of a Roman province, as from what Jose- 
phus delivers concerning the state ofJudea in par- 
ticular*'^, that the powier of life and deatii resided 
exclusively in tiie Roman governor; but that the 
Jews, nevertheless, had magistrates and a council, in- 

»' Lib. liv. ad A. U. 732. , 

** Seut. in Claud. c.*x3tv. Dio, lib. Ixi. 
'^ Antiq. lib. xx. c. 8, sect. 5 ; c, 1, sect. 2. 
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Vested with a subordinate and municipal authority. 
This economy is discerned in every part of the Gospel 
narrative of our Saviour's crucifixion. 

X. [p. 203.] Acts, ix. 31. " Thenhadthe churches 
rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria." 

This rest synchronizes with the attempt of Caligula 
to place his statue in the temple of Jerusalem ; the 
threat of which outrage produced amongst the Jews a 
consternation, that^ for a season, diverted their atten- 
tion from every other object^®. 

XL [p. 218.] Acts, xxi. 30. « And they took 
Paul and drew him out of the temple; and forthwith 
the doors wei;eshut. And as they went about to kill 
him, tidings came to the chief captain of the band^ 
that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. Then the chief 
captain came near, and took him, and commanded 
him to be bound with two chains, and demanded who 
he was,; and what he had done? and some cried one 
thing, and some another, among the multitude : and 
when he could not know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commanded him to be carried into the castle. And 
when he came upon the stairs, so it was that he was 
borne of the soldiers for the violence of the people." 

In this quotation we have the band of Roman sol- 
diers at Jerusalem, their office (to suppress tumults), 
the castle, the stairs, both, as it shpuld seem, adjoining 
to the temple. Let us inquire whether we can find 
these particulars in any other record of that age and 
place. 

Joseph- de Bell. lib. v. c. 5, sect. 8. " Antonia 

was situated at the angle of the western and northern 

porticoes of the outer temple. It was built upon a 

rock fifty cubits high, steep on all sides. — On that 

^^ Joseph, ^e Bell. lib. zi. c. 13, sect. 1. 3, 4. 
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side where it joined to the porticoes of the tem^^ 
there were ^teir* reaching to each portico, by which 
the guard descended ; for there was always lodged 
here a Raman legion ; and posting themselves in their 
armour in several places in the porticoes, they kept a 
watch on the people on the feast-days, to prevent all 
disorders; for, as the temple was a guard to the city, 
so was Antonia to the temple." 

XIL [p. 224.] Acts, iv. 1. <* And as they spake 
unto the people, the priests, and the captain of the 
temple, and the Sadducees, came upon them." Here 
we have a public officer, under the title of captain of 
the temple, and he probably a Jew, as he accom^ 
panied the priests and Sadducees in apprehending 
the apoQtles, 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. iL c. 17, sect. 2. ^' And at 
the temple, Eleazar, the son of Ananias, the high 
priedt, a young man of a bold and resolute disposition, 
thed. captain, persuaded those who performed the 
sacred ministrations, not to receive the gift or sacrifice 
of any stranger." 

XIII. [p. 226.] Acts, XXV. 12. ^< Then Festus, 
when he had conferred with the council, answered, 
Hast thou appealed unto Csesar? unto Caesar shalt 
thou go." That it w^ usual for the Roman presidents 
to have a council, consisting of their fiiends, and other 
chief Romans in the province, appears expressly in 
the following passage of Cicero's oration against 
Verres :— " Illud negare posses, aut nunc negabis, 
te, concilio tuo dimisso, viris primariis, qui in consilio 
C. Sacerdotis fiierant, tibique esse volebant, remotis, 
de re judicata judic&sse ?" 

XIV. [p. 235.] Acfe,xvi. 13. " And (at Philippi) 
on the Sabbath we went out of the city by a river 
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side, where prayer was wont to be made," or where a 
wpofnvy^tiy oratory^ or place of prayer was allowed. 
The particularity to be remarked is the. situation of 
the place where prayer was wont to l)e made, viz. by 
a river 6%de. , . 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews of Alex- 
andria, on a certain public occasicm, relates of them, 
that '^ early in the morning, flocking out of the gates 
of the city,* they go to the neighbouring shares (for the 
tr^Qtn^y^ were destroyed), and standing in a most pure 
place, they lift up their voices with one accord^," 

Josephus gives «i8 a decree of the city of Halicar-^ 
nassus, permitting the Jews to build oratories ; a part 
of which decree runs thus: — " We ordain that the 
Jews who are willing, men and women, do observe the 
sabbaths, and perform sacred rites according to the 
Jewish laws, and build oratories by the sea side^/* 

Tertullian, among other Jewish rites and customs, 
such as feasts, sabbaths, fasts, and unleavened bread, 
m^itions ^^ orationes Utoraks;' that is, prayers by 
the river side^. 

XV, [p. 256.] Acts, xxvi 6. " After the most 
straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee." 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. i. c. 6, sect. 2. " The Phari- 
sees were reckoned the most religious of any of the 
Jews, and to be the most exact and skilftd in explain*^ 
ing the laws." 

In the original there is an agreement not only in 
the sense, but in the expression, it being the same 
Greek adjective v^rhich is rendered " strait" in the 
Acts, and " exact" in Josephus.r 



■» Philo in Flacc. p. 582. 

*® Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10, sect. 24. 

*» Tcrtull. ad Nat. Ub. i. c. 13. 



%o 
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XVI. [p. 255.] Mark, vii. 3, 4. " The Pharisees, 
and all the Jews, except they wash, eat not, holduig 
the tradition of the elders ; and many other things 
there be which they have received to hold." 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10, sect 6. " The Phari- 
sees have delivered to the people many institutions, as 
received from the fathers, which are not writteu in the 
law of Moses.". 

XVIL [p. 259.] Acts, xxiii* 8. " For the Saddu- 
cees say, that there is no resinrection, neither angel^ 
nor spirit : but the Pharisees confess both." 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. ii. c. 8, sect. 14. "They (the 
Pharisees) believe every soul to be immortal, but that 
the soul of the good only passes into another body, and 
that the soul of the wicked is punished with eternal 
punishment." On the other hand (Antiq. lib. xviii. 
c. I, sect. 4), " It is the opinion of the Sadducees^ 
that souls perish with the bodies." 

XVIII. [p. 268.] Acts, V. 17. "Then the high priest 
rose up^ and all they, that ^^^ with him (which is 
the sect of the Sadducees), and were filled with indig- 
nation." St. Luke here intimates, that the high priest 
was a Sadducee; which is a character one would not 
have expected to meet with in .that station. . The, cir- 
cumstance, remarkable as it is, was not however with* 
out examples. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10, sect 6, 7. " John 
Hyrcanus, high priest of the Jews, forsook the Phari- 
sees upon a disgust, and joined himself to the party of 
the Sadducees." This high priest died one hundred 
and seven years before the Christian era. 

Again (Antiq. lib. xx, c. 8, sect 1), " This Ananus 
the younger, who, as we have said just now, had 
received the high priesthood, was fierce and haughty 
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in his behaviour, and, above all men, bold and dar- 
ing, and, moreover, was of the sect of the Sadducees'' 
This high priest lived little more than twenty years 
after the transaction in the Acts. 

XIX. [p. 282.] Luke, ix. 51. "And it came to 
pass, when the time was come that he should be re- 
ceived up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusa- 
lem, and sent messengers before his face. And they 
went, and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to 
make ready for him. And they did not receive him, 
because hid face was as though he would go to Jeru- 
salem." 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 5, sect. 1 . "It was the 
custom of the Galileans, who went up to the holy city 
at the feasts, to travel through the country of Samaria. 
As they were in their journey, some inhabitants of the 
village called Ginsea, which lies on the borders of 
Samaria and the great plain, falling upon them, killed 
a great many of them." 

XX. [p. 278.] John, iv. 20. " Our fathers,'' said 
the Samaritan woman, " worshiped in this mountain; 
and ye say, that Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship." 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 5, sect. 1. " Command- 
ing them to meet him at mount Gerizzim ; which is 
by them (the Samaritans), esteemed the most sacred 
of all mountains." ^ 

XXI. [p. 312.] Matt. xxvi. 3. "Then assembled 
together the chief priests, and the elders of the peo- 
ple, unto the palace of the high priest, who was called 
Caiaphas.^^ That Gaiaphas was high priest, and high 
priest throughout the presidentship of Pontius Pilate, 
and consequently at this time, appears from the follow- 
ing account:— He was made high priest by Valerius 
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Gratus^ predecessor of Pontius Pilalae, and Was re* 
moved from his office by Vitellius, president of Syria, 
after Pilate was sent away out of the province of 
Judea. Josephus relates ih^ advancement of Caia*^ 
phas to the high priesthood in this manner : '^ Gratus 
gave the high priesthood to Simon, the son of Cami* 
thus. He, having enjoyed this honour not above a 
year, was succeeded by Joseph, who is also caUed 
Caiaphas ^. After this, Gratus went avmy for Rome, 
having been devai years in Judea; and Pant'ms 
Pilate came thither as his successor" Of the re^ 
moval of Caiaphas from his office, Josephus, lilcewise, 
afterwards informs us ; and connects it with a circum- 
stance which fixes the time to a date subsequent to 
the determination of Pilate's government: — "Vitel- 
lius," he tells ua^ ^^ ordered Pilate to repair to Rome; 
and after that, went up himself to Jerusalem, and 
then gave directions concerning several matters* And 
having done these things, he took away the priest* 
hood from the high priest Joseph, who is called Caia- 
phas ^^J' 

XXII. (Michaelis, c. xi. sect. 11). Acts, xxiii. 4; 
"And they that stood by, said, Revilest thou God's 
high priest? Then said Paul, I vrist not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest." Now, upon inquiry 
into the history of the age, it turm^ out, that Ananias, 
of whom this is spoken, was, in truth, not the high 
priest, though he was sitting in judgment in that as- 
sumed capacity. The case was, that he had formeriy 
holden the office, and had been deposed; that the 
person who succeeded him had been murdered ; that 
another was not yet appointed to the station; and that 
during the vacancy he had, of his own authority, tsJcen 

** Anriq. lib.-xviii. c. 2, sect, 2, •^ lb. lib. xvii. c. 5> sect. ^. 
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upon himself the diacharge of the office **. TWs sin* 
gular situation of the high pri^thood took j^ace duiv 
ing the interval between the death of Jonathan, who 
was murdered by order of Felix, and the accessioil of 
Ismael) who was invested with the hi^h priesthood by 
Agrippa; and precisely in this interval it happened 
that St. Paul was aj^r^ended, and brought before « 
the Jewish council. . 

XXIIL Q). 323.] Matt, xxvi- 69. " Now the chief 
priests and elders^ and all the council, sought fake 
witness against him.". 

Jos^h. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 15, sect 3, 4. ** Then 
might be seen the high priests themselves^ with ashes 
on their heads, and their breasts naked." - 

The agreement here consists in speaking of the high 
priests, or diief priests (for the name in the original is 
the same), in the plural number^ when, in strictness^ 
there was only one high priest : which may be con-^ 
tsidered as a proof that the evangelists were habituated 
to the manner of speaking then in use, because they 
retain it when it is neither accurate nor just For the 
sake of brevity, I have put down, from Josephus, only 
a single example of the application of this title in the 
plural number; but it is his usual style. 

lb. (p. 871.] Luke, iiL 1. '' Now in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch pf 
G^ee, Annas md Cmaptias being the high priests^ 
the word of God came unto John." There is a pas- 
sage in Josephus very nearly parallel to this, and which 
may at least serve to vindicate the evauigelist from ob-^ 
jfiction, with respect to his giving the title of high priest 
specifically to two persons at the same time : " Qua- 

^^ JoMpb. Antiq. 1. xx. c. 5, sect. 3; .c..6, sept. %; c. 9» sect % 
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^ratus sent two others of the most powerful men of 
the Jews, as also the high priests Jonathan and Ana- 
nias^'' That Annas was a person in an eminent 
station, and possessed an autibority coordinate with, or 
next to that of the high priest properly so called, may 
be inferred from St. John's Gospel, which, in the his- 
tory of Christ's crucifixion, relates, that " the soldiers 
led him away to Annas first ^." And this might be 
noticed as an example of undesigned coincidence in 
the two evangelists. 

Again [p, 870.] Acts, iv. 6. Annas is called the 
high priest, though Caiaphas'was in the office oi the 
high priesthood. In like manner, in Josephus% 
" Joseph, the son of Gorion, and the high priest 
Ananus, were chosen to be supreme governors of all 
things in ihe city." Yet Ananus, though here called 
the high priest Ananus, was not then in the office of 
the high priesthqod. The truth is, there is an inde- 
terminateness in the use of this title in the Gospel : 
sometimes it is applied exclusively to the person who 
held the office at the time; sometimes to one or two 
more, who probably shared with him some of the 
powers or functions of the office ; ^and, sometimes, to 
such of the priests as were eminent by their station or 
character*® : and there is the very same indeterminate- 
ness in Josephus. 

XXIV. |>. 347.] John, xix. 19, 20. "And Pilate 
wrote a title, and put it on the cross." That such 
was the custom of the Romans on these occasions, 
appears from passages of Suetonius and Dio Cassius : 
"Patrem familias — canibus objecit, cum hoc titulo, 
Impi^ locutus parmularius." Suet Domit. c^p. x And 

*' De Bell. lib. ix. 1. 12, sect. 6. ^ xviii. 13. 

*^ Lib. ii. c« 20, sect. 3. . ** Mark|>xiv. 53. 
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in Dio Cassius we have the following : " Having led 
him through tiie midst of the court or assemBly with 
a writing signifying the cause of his deaths and after- 
wjffds crucifying him." Book liv. 

lb. " And it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin." That it was also usual about this ti^pe, in 
Jerusalem, to set up advertisements in different lan-^ 
guages, is gathered from the account which Josephus 
gives of an expostulatory message from Titus to the 
Jiews, when the cily was almost in his hands; in 
which he says, " Did ye not erect pillars with in- 
scriptions on them, in the Greek and in our language^ 
Let no one pass beyond these bounds ?" 

XXV. [p. 352.] Matt, xxvii. 26. « When he had 
scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified." 

The following passages occur in Josephus : 
. *^ Being beaten, they were crucifiedoj^site to the 
citadel^." 

" Whom, having first scourged with whips, he 
crucified ^." 

*^ He was burnt alive, having been first beaten *^" 

To which may be added one from Livy, lib. xi. 
c. 6; " Productique omnes, virgisque casi, ac securi 
percussi." 

A modem example may illustrate the use we makie 
of this instance. The preceding of a capital execu- 
tion by the corporal punishment of the sufferer is a 
practice unknown in England, but retained, in some 
instances at least, as appears by the late execution of 
a regicide in Sweden. This circumstance, therefore, 
in the account of an English execution, purporting to 
come from an English writer, would not only bring a 
suspicion upon the truth of the account, but would, in 

^' p. 1247, edit. 24. Hud?. ■ 3o p, 1080, edit. 45. 

^» P. 1327, edit. 43. 
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a considerable d^ee, impeach its preftensions of har-* 
ing been written by the author whose name it bore. 
Whereas the same circnmstance, in the account of a 
Swedish execution, would verify the account, and 
support the authenticity of the bode in which it was 
found ; or, at least, would prove that the author, who* 
ever he was, possessed the information and llie kn0w-^ 
ledge which he ought to possess. 

XXVL [p. 363.] John, xix. 16. « And they took 
Jesus, and led him ftway; and he, bearing his cross^ 
went forth." 

Plutarch, De iis qui sero puniuntur, p. 554 : k 
Paris, 1624. V Every kind of wickedness produces 
its own particular toonent, just a$ every male&ctor, 
when he is InroHght forth to execution, carries his own 
cross.'' 

XXVII. John, xix. 82. " Then came the soldiers, 
and brake the legs of the first, and of the other which 
was crucified with him>" 

Constantine abolished the punishment of the cross ; 
in .commending which edict, a heathen writer notices 
this very circumstance of breaking the legs: ^* Eo 
pius, ut etiam vetus veterrimumque supplicium, pati- 
bulum, et cruribus suffringendis, primus removerit" 
Aur. Vict. Ces. cap* x\L 

XXVIII. [p. 457.} Acts, in. 1. "Now Peter and 
John went up tdgether into the temple, at the hour of 
prayer, being the ninth hour." 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv.. c 7, sect. 8. " Twice every 
day, in the morning and at the ninth hour, the priests 
perform their duty at the altar/' 

XXIX. [p. 462.] Acte, xv. 21. " For Moses, of 
old time, hath, in every city, them that pce^cfa him, 
being read in the synagogues every Sabbath day'' 

Joseph, contra Ap. 1. ii. " He (Moses) gave us th^ 
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law^ the most excellent of all institutions ; nor did he 
appoint that it should be heard once only, or twice, 
or often, but that laying aside all other works^ we 
should meet together every week to hear it read, and 
gain a perfect understanding of it*' 

XXX. [p. 465.] Acts, xxi. 23. " We have four 
men, which have a vow on them; them take, and 
purify thyself with th^n, that they may shave their. 
headsJ' 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. xi* c. 16. " It is customary for 
those who have been afflicted with some distemper, or 
have laboured under any other difficulti^, to make a 
vow^ thirty days before diey offer sacrifices, to abstain 
from wine,^ and shave the hair of their heads.'' 

lb. ver. 24. " Them take, and purify thyself with 
them, and be at charges with them^ that they may 
shave their heads'' 

Joseph. Antiq. 1. xix. c. 6. " He (Herod Agrippa) 
(doming to Jerusalem, offered up sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, and omitted nothing that was prescribed by 
the law. For whidi reason he also ordered a good 
number of the Nazarites to be shaved." We here 
find that it was an act of piety amongst the Jews, to 
defray for those who were under the Nazaritic vow 
tl]» expenses which attended its completion ; and that 
the phrase was, " that they mi^ht be shaved." The 
custom and the expression are both remarkable, and 
both in close conformity with the Scripture account. 

XXXI. [p. 474.] 2 Cor. xi. 24. « Of the Jews, 
five times received I forty stripes save one." 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. iv. c. 8, sect. 21. ** He that afcts 
contrary hereto, let him receive forty stripes, wanting 
^)«e,,from the public officer." 

The coincidence here is singular, because the law 
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allowed forty stripe?: — "Forty stripes he may ghre 
him, and not exceed.'^ Deut. xxv. 3. It proves that 
the author of the Epistle to the Corindiiaiis was 
guided, not by books, but by facts ; because his state- 
ment agrees with the actual custom, even when that 
custom deviated from the written law, and from what 
he must have learnt by consulting the Jewish code, as 
set forth in the" Old Testament 

XXXII. [p. 490.] Luke,iii. 12. " Then cariae also 
publicans to be baptized." From this quotation, as 
well as from the history of Levi or Matthew (Luk^ 
v. 29), and of Zaccheus (Luke, xix. 2), it appeara, 
that the publicans or taxgatherers were, frequently at 
least, if not always, Jews ; which, as the country was 
then under a Roman government, and the taxes .were 
paid to the Romans, was a circumstance not to be 
expected. That it was the truth however of the case, 
appears from a short passage of Josephus. 

De Bell. lib. ii. c. 14, sect. 45. " But, Florus not 
restraining these practices by his authority, the chief 
men of the Jews, among wlumi was John the publkany 
not knowing well what course to take, wait upon 
Florus, and give him eight talents of silver to stop the 
building." 

. XXXIIL [p. 496.] Acts, xxii. 25. "And as they 
bound him with thongs, Paul said unto the centurion 
that stood by. Is it lawful for you to samrge a man 
that is a Romany and uncondemned?" 

" Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum ; scdus 
verberari." Cic. in Verr. 

" Caedebatur virgis, in medio foro Messanae, civis 
Romanus, Judices ; ciim interek nullus g^nitus, nulla 
vox alia, istius miseri inter dolorem crepitumque pla- 
garum audiebatur, nisi haec, Civis Romanus sum^ 
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XXXIV. [p. 513.] Acts, xxii. 27. "Then the 
chief captain came, and said unto him (Paul), Tell 
me, Art thou a Roman? He said, Yea." The cir- 
cumstance here to be noticed is, that a Jew was a 
Roman citizen. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10, sect. 13. " Lucius 
Lentulus, the consul, declared, I have dismissed from 
the service the Jewish Roman citizens, who observe 
the rites of the Jewish religion at Ephesus." 

lb. ver. 28. " And the chief captain answered, 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom '' 

Dio Cassius, lib. Ix. " This privilege, which had 
been bought formerly at a great price, became so 
cheap, that it was commonly said, a man might be 
niade a Roman citizen for a few pieces of broken 



XXXV. [p. 621.] Acts, xxviii. 16. "And when 
we came to Rome, the centurion delivered the pri- 
soners to the captain of the guard; but Paul was 
suffered to dwell by himself, with a soldier that kept 
him:' 

With which join ver. 20. " For the hope of Israel, 
I am bound with this chain.'' 

" Quemadmodiim eadem catena et custodiam et 
militeni copulat; sic ista, quae tarn dissimilia sunt, 
pariter incedunt." Seneca, Ep. v. 

" Proconsul aestimare solet^ utrum in carcerem reci- 
pienda sit persona, an militi tradenda" Ulpian. 1. i. 
sect. De Custod. et Exhib. Reor. 

In the confinement of Agrippia by the order of 
Tiberius, Antonio managed, that the centurion who 
presided over the guards, and the soldier to whom 
Agrippa was to be bound, might be men of mild cha- 
racter. (Joseph. Antiq- lib. xviii. c. 7, sect. 5.) After 

X 
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the accession of Caligula, Agrippa alsoy like Paul, 
was suffered to dwell, jet as a prisoner, in his own 
house. 

XXXVI. [p, 631.] Acts, xxviL L "And when 
it was determined that we should sail into Italy, they 
delivered Paul, and (^rtain other prisoners ^ unto one 
named Julius," Since not only Paul, but cettain 
other prisoners J were sent by the same ship into Italy, 
the text must be considered as carrying with it an 
intimation, that the sending of persons from Judea to 
be tried at Rome was an ordinary practice.' That in 
truth it was so is made out by a variety of examples 
which the waitings of Josephus Ornish ; and, amongst 
others, by the following, which comes near both to 
the time and the subject of the instance in the Acts. 
" Felix, for some slight offence, bound and sent to 
Rome several priests of his acquaintance, and very 
good and honest men, to answer for themselves to 
Caesar." Josph. in Vit sect. 3. 

XXXVn. [p. 639.] Acts, xi. 27. « And hi these 
days came prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch; 
;and there stood up one of them, nained Agabus, and 
signified by the Spirit that there should be a great 
dearth throughout all the world (or all the country) ; 
which came to pass in the days ofClaudim Ccssar.'' 

Joseph. Antiq. L xx. c. 4, sect. 2. " In their time 
(i. e. about the fifth or sixth year of Claudius) a great 
dearth happened in Judea." 

XXXVIII.'lp. 556.] Acts, xviii. 1, 2. « Bfecause 
that Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart 
from Rome." 

Suet. Claud, c. xxv. " JudsBos, impulsore Chresto 
assiduS tutnultuantes, Romi expulit." 

XXXIX. [p. 664.] Acts, v. 37. " After this man, 
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rose up Judas of Galilee, in the days of the taxing; 
and drew away much people after him." 

Joseph, de Bdl. 1. vii. " He (viz. the person who 
in another place is called, by Josephus, Judas the 
Galileaii or Judas of Galilee) persuaded not a few 
not to enrol themselves, when Gyrehius the censor 
was i?ent into Judea." 

XL. [p. 942.] Acts, xxi. 38. « Art not thou that 
Egyptiaii which, before these days, madest an uproar, 
aiid leddesf out mto the wilderness four thous^d 
men that were faiurderers ?" 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. ii. c. 13, sect. 5. "But the 
Egjrptian false prophet brought a yet heavier disaster 
upon the Jews; for this impostor, coming into the 
country, and gaining the reputation of a prophet, 
gathered together thirty thousand men, who were 
deceived by him. Having brought fhem roiihd out 
of the wildemdss, up to the mount of Olives, he in- 
tended from thence to make his attack upon Jerusa- 
lem ; but Felix, coming suddenly upon him with the 
Rotnan soldiers, prevented the attaick."— " A great 
number, or (as it should rather be tendered), the 
greatest part of those that were with him, were teither 
slain or taken pris(mers." 

In these two passages, the designation of this im- 
postor, an " Egyptian," withbut the proper name ; 
''tiie wilderness;" his escape, though his followers 
yreire destroyed ; the time of the transaction, in the 
presidentship of Felix, which could not be any long 
time before the words in Lukfe are supposed to have 
been spoken ; are circumstances of close correspon- 
dency. There is one, and only one point of disagree- 
ment, and that is in the number of his followers, 
which in the Acts are called four thousand, and by 

x2 
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Josephus thirty thousand ; but, beside tbat the names 
of numbers, more than any otha: words, are liable to 
the errors of transcribers, we are, in the present in- 
stance, under the less concern to reconcile the evange- 
list with Josephus, as Josephus is not, in this point, 
consistent with himself. For whereas, in the passage 
Tiere quoted, he calls the number thirty thousand, and 
tells us that the greatest part, or a great number (ac- 
cording as his words are rendered), of those that were 
with him, were destroyed ; in his Antiquities, he 
represents four hundred to have been killed upon this 
occasion, and two hundred taken prisoners ^* : which 
certainly was not the " greatest part," nor " a great 
part," nor " a great number," out of thirty thousand. 
It is probable also, that Lysias and Josephus spoke of 
the expedition in its different stages : Lysias, of those 
who followed the Egjrptian out of Jerusalem ; Jose- 
phus, of all who were collected about him afterwards^^ 
from different quarters. 

XLI. (Lardner's Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, 
vol. iii. p. 21.) Acts, xvii. 22. "Then Paul stood in 
the midst of Mars-hill, and said. Ye men of Athens, I 
perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious : for, 
as I passed by and beheld your devotions, Ifounfl an 
altar with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN 
GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you." 

Diogenes Laertms, who wrote about the year 210, 
in his history of Epimenides, who is supposed to have 
flourished nearly six hundred years before Christ, 
relates of him tiile following story: That, being in- 
vited to Athens for the purpose, he delivered the city 
from a pestilence, in this manner : — " Taking several 

3* Lib. 20, c. 7, sect. a. 
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sheep, some black, others white, he had them up to 
the Areopagus, and then let them go where they 
would, and gave orders to those who followed them, 
wherever any of them should lie down, to sacrifice it 
to the god to whom it belonged ; and so the plague 
ceased. — Hence," says the historian, "it has coihelto 
pass, that to this present time .may be founds in the 
boroughs of the AthenianSy ANONyMo.us altars; a 
memorial of the expiation then made **." These altars, 
it may be presumed, were called anonymous^ because 
there was not the name of any particular deity in-^ 
scribed upon them. 

FausaniaSy who wrote before the end of the second 
century, in his description of Athens having men- 
tioned an altar of Jupiter Ol3anpius, adds, ^\And 
nigh unto it is an altar of unknown ^ods ^." And in 
another place, he speaks " of altars of gods called 
unknown ^." 

PhilostratuSy who wrote in the beginning of the 
third century, records it as an observation of Apol- 
lonius Tyanaeus, " That it was' wise to speak well of 
all the gods, especially at Athens j , where altars of 
unknown demons were erected ^." 

The author of the dialogue Philopatrisj by many 
supposed to have been Lucian, who wrote about the 
year 17.0, by others some anonymous Heathen writer 
of the fourth century, makes Critias swear by the un- 
known God of Athens ; and, near the end of the dia- 
logue, has these words, " But let us find out the un- 
known God at Athens, and, stretching our hands to 
heaven, offer to him our praises and thanksgivings ^." 

^' In Epimenide, 1. i. segm. ilO. 34 Pans. 1. v. p. 412. 

^5 Paus. 1. i. p. 4, ^^ Philos. Apoll. Tjan. L vi. c. 3. 

^^ Lucian. in Pliilop. torn. ii. Grsev. p. 767. 780. 
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This Id a very curious and a very, importaut comci- 
derice. It appears, beyond controversy, that altar^ 
with this inscription were existing at Athens, at the 
time when St. Paul is allied to have been there. It 
seems also (which is very worthy of obs^vation), that 
this inscription yf2& peculiar to the Athenians. There 
is no evidence that there were altars inscribed *^ to the 
unknown god" in any other country. Suj^osing the 
history of St. Paul to have been a fatble, how is it 
possible that such a writer as the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles was, should hit upon a circumstance 
so extraordinary, and introduce it by an allusion so 
suitable to St. Paul's office and character? 



The examples here collected will be sufficient, I hope, 
to satisfy us, that the writers of the Christian history 
knew something of what they were writing about. 
The argument is also strengthened by the following 
considerations : — 

I. That these agreements appear not only in articles 
of public history, but sometimes in minute, recondite, 
and very peculiar circumstances, in which, of all 
others, a forger is most likely to have been found trip- 
ping. 

II. That the destruction of Jerusalem, which took 
place forty years after the commencement of the Chris- 
tian institution, produced such a change in the state 
of the country, and the condition of the Jews, that a 
writer who was unacquainted with the circumstances 
of the nation before that event would find it difficult 
to avoid mistakes in endeavouring to give detailed 
accounts of transactions connected with those circum- 
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simeeSy forasmuch as he could no longer have a living 
^camplar to copy iJpom. 

III. That there appe^, in the writers of the New 
Tesrtainent, a knowledge of the affairs of those tim^ 
which we do not find in authors of later ages. In 
particular, " many of the Christian writers of the se- 
cond and third centuries, and of the following ages, 
had false notions concerning the state of Judea, be* 
tween the nativity of Jesus and the destruction of 
Jerusalem'®." Therefore fAey- could not have comr 
posed our histories. 

Amidst so many conformities we are not to wonder 
that we meet with some difficulties. The principal of 
these I will put down, together with the solutions 
which they have received. But in doing this I must 
be contented with a brevity better suited to the limits 
of my volume than to the nature of a controversial 
argument. For the historical proofs of my assertions, 
and for the Greek criticisms upon which some of them 
. are founded, I refer the reader to the second volume 
of the finst part of Dr. Lardner's large work. 

I. The taxing during which Jesus was born was 
** first made," as we read according to our translation in 
St. Luke, " whilst Cjnrenius was goviernor of Syria '^Z' 
Now it turns out that Cyrenius was not governor of 
Syria until twelve, or, at the soonest, ten years after 
the birth of Christ ; and that a taxing, census, or as- 
sessment, was made in Judea in the beginning of his 
government The charge, therefore, brought £^inst 
the evangelist is, that, intending to refer to this taxing, 
he has misplaced the date of it by an error of ten or 
twelve years. 

The answer to the accusation is found in his using 

3* Lardner, part i. vol. ii. p. 960. ^' Chap. ii. ver. «. . 
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the word " first ;" — " and this taxu^ wBsJirst imde{'. 
for,. according to the mistakie imputed to the evange- 
list, this word could have no signification whatever ; 
it could have bad no place in his narrative ; because, 
let it.relate to what it will, tsodng, census, airolment^ 
or assessment, it imports that the writer had more 
than one of those in contemplation. It acquits him 
therefore of the charge; it is inconsistent with the 
supposition of his knowuig only of the tadng in the 
beginning of Cyrenius's government. And if the 
evangelist knew (which this word proves that he did) 
of some other taxing beside that, it is too much, for the 
sake of convicting him of a mistake, to lay it down as 
certain that he intended to refer to that. 

The sentence in St. Luke may be construed thus : 
" This was the first assessment (or enrolment) of Cyre- 
nius, governor of Sjrria^;" thewords^ " governor of 
Sjrria" being used after the name of C3n'enius, as his 
addition or title. And this title, belonging to him at 
the time of writing the account, was naturally enough 
sulgoined to his name, though acquired after the transr 
action which the account describes. A modem writer 
who was not very exact in the choice of his expres- 
sions, in relating the affairs of the East Indies, might 
easily say that such a thing was dpne by Governor 
Hastings ; though, in truth, the thing had been done 
by him before his advancement to the station from 
whifch he received the name of Governor. And this, 

^ If the word which we render ** first,** be rendered " before," 
¥rhich it has been strongly contended that the Greek idiom allows 
of, the whole difficulty vanishes : for then the passage would be— 
" Now this, taxing was made before Cyrenius was governor of Syria;" 
which corresponds with the chronology. But I rather choose to 
argue that, however the word " first" be rendered, to give it a mean- 
ing at all, it militates with the objection. In this I think there can 
bQ no mistake. 
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as we contend, is precisely the inaccuracy whicli has 
produced the difficulty in St. Luke. 

At any tate, it appears from the form of the expres- 
sion, Ihat he had two taxings or enrolments in contem- 
plation. And if C3n'enius had been sent upon this 
business into Judea before he became governor of 
Sj^a (against which supposition thiere is no proof, but 
rather external evidence of an enrolment going on 
about this time under some person or other ^^), then 
the census, on all hands acknowledged to have been 
made by him in the beginning of his government, 
would form a second, so as to occasion the other to be 
called the^r^. 

II. Another chronological objection arises upon a 
date assigned in the beginning of the third chapter of 
of St. Luke ^. " Now in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar," — ^Jesus began to be about thirty 
years of age : for, supposing Jesus to have been bom, 
as St. Matthew and St. Luke, also himself, relate, in 
the time of Herod," he must, according to the dates 
given in Josephus and by the Roman historians, have 
been at least thirty-one years of age in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. If he was bom, as St Matthew's 
narrative intimates, one or two years before Herod's 
death, he would have been thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old at that time. 

This is the difficulty : the solution turns upon an 
alteration in the constraction of the Greek. St. Luke's 

'♦' Josephus (Antiq. xvii. c. «. sect. 6) has this remarkable passage: 
" When therefore the whole Jewish nation took an oath to be faithful 
to Caesar, and the interests of the king.'' This transaction corres- 
ponds in the course of the history with the time of Christ's birth. 
What is called a census, and which we render taxing, was delivering 
upon. oath an account of their property. This might be accompanied 
with an oath of fidelity, or might be mistaken by Josephus for it. 

^' Lardner, part i. vol. ii. p. 768. 
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words in the origiBal are allowed, by the general opi* 
nion of learned m^ to signify, not ^- that Jesus began 
to be about thirty years of age," but ** that he was 
about thirty years of age when he began his ministry/' 
This construction being admitted, the adverb ^^ about" 
gives us all the latitude we want, and more, especially 
when applied, as it is in the present instance, to ai de- 
cimal number; for such numbers, even without this 
qualifying addition, are often used in a lax^ sense 
than is here contended for*^. 

IIL Acts, V. 36. "For bef(»e these days rose up 
Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody; to whom 
a number of men, about four hundred, joined them- 
selves; who was slain; and all, as many as obeyed 
him, were scattered and brought to nought" 

Josephus has preserved the account of an impostor 
of the nameof Theudas, who created some disturbances, 
and was slain; but according to the date assigned to 
this man's appearance (in which, however, it is v^ 
possible that Josephus may have b^en mistaken^), it 
must have been, at the least, sev^i years after Gama- 
liel's speech, of which this text is a part, was delivered. 
It has been replied to the objection *^, that there might 
be two' impostors of this name : and it has been ob- 
served, ill order to give a general probability to the 
solution, that the same thii^ appears to have hap- 

*^ Llvy, speaking of the peace which the conduct of Romulus had 
procured to the state during the tohole reign of his successor (Numa), 
has these wdrds *: — ^^ Ab illo enim prpfectis viribus datis tantum va- 
luit, ut in quadraginta deinde annos, tutam paceoiyhaberet :*' yet after- 
wards in the same chapter, '* Romulus,^ he says, " septem ct tri^nta 
regnavit annos. Num^ tres et quadraginta.'' 

♦♦ Michealis's Introduction to the New Testament (Marsh's trans- 
lation), vol. i. p. 61. 

*' Lardner, part i, vol. ii. p. 922. 

* Liv. Hist. c. i. sect. 16. 
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p^ied in other instances of the same kind. It is 
proved from Josephus, that there were not fewer than 
four persons of the naspe of Simon witiiin forty years, 
and not fewer than three of the name of Jndas within 
» ten years, who were all leaders of im^urrectioais : and 
it is likewise recorded by this historian, that, upon the 
death of Herod die Great (which agrees very well 
with the time of the con^notion referred to by Gama- 
liel, and with his manner of stating that time, ^^ before 
these days"), there were inriumemble disturbances in 
Judea*^. Archbishop Usher was of opinion, that one 
of the three Judases abovementioned wais Gamaliel's 
Theudas ^^ ; and that with a less variation of the name 
than we actually find in the Gospdis, where we of the 
twelve apostles is called, by Luke, Judas; and by 
Mark, Thaddeus*®. Origen, however he came at his 
information, appears \xt have believed that there was 
an impostor of the name of Theudas before the nati-^ 
vity of Christ^. 

IV. Matt, xxiii. 34. '' Wherefore, behold I send 
unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes ; and 
some of than ye shall kill and crucify ; and some of 
them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and perse- 
cute 4iiem from dty to city ; that upon you may come 
all the righteous blood shed iipoit the ^irth, frx>m the 
blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zackarias, 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the iemple and 
the altar:' 

There is a Zacharias, whose death is related in the 
second book of Chronicles ^, in a marnier which per- 

^ Antiq. !• xvii. c. 12, sect. 4. ^' Annals, p. 797. 

^ Luke, vi. 16. Mark, iii. 18. ^ Grig. Cont. Gels. p. 44. 

5° ** And the Spirit of God came upon Zechariab, tbe son of Je- 
hoiada the priest, wbicb stood above the people, and said unto them. 
Thus saitb God^ Why transgress ye the commandments of the Lord, 
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fectly supports our Saviour's allusion. But this Za- 
charias was the son of Jehoiada. 

There is also Zacharias the prophet ; who was the 
son of Barachiah, and is so described in the super- 
scription of his prophecy, but of whose death we have 
no account. 

I have little doubt but that the first Zacharias was 
the person spoken of by our Saviour; and that the 
name of the father has been since added or changed 
by some one, who took it from the title of the pro- 
phecy, which happened to be bett^ known to him 
than the history in the Chronicles. 

There is likewise a Zacharias, the son of Baruch, 
related by Josephus to have been slain in the templie 
a few years before the destruction of Jerusalem. It has 
been insinuated that the words put into our Sdviour s 
mouth contain a reference to this transaction, and were 
composed by some writer, who either confounded the 
time of the transaction with our Saviour's age, or inad- 
vertently overlooked the anachronism. 

Now suppose Jt to have been so; suppose these 
words to have been suggested by the transaction re- 
lated in Josq>hus^ and to have been falsely ascribed to 
Christ ; and observe what extraordinary coincidences 
(accidentally as it must in that case have been) attend 
the forger's mistake. 

First, that we have a Zacharias in the book of Chro- 
nicles, whose death and the manner of it corresponds 
with the allusion. 

Secondly, that although the name of this person's 
father be erroneously put down in the Gospel, yet we 

that ye cannot prosper? Because ye have forsaken the Lord, he hath 
also forsaken you. And they conspired against him, and stoned him 
with stones, at the commandment of the kin§, in the court of the house 
of the Lord, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20^21. ^ 
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have a way of accounting for the enror, by showing 
another Zacharias in the Jewish Scriptures, much 
better known than the former, whose patronjrmic was 
actually that which appears in the text. 

Every one, who thinks upon the subject, will find 
these to be circumstances which could not have met 
together in a mistake which did not proceed from the 
circimistances themselves, 

I have noticed, I think, all the diflSculties of this 
kind. They are few : some of them admit of a clear, 
others of a probable solution. The reader will com- 
pare them with the number, the variety, the closeness, 
and the satisfactoriness, of the instances which are to 
be set against them ; and he will remember the scan- 
tiness, in many cases, of our intelligence, and that 
difficulties always attend imperfect information. 



CHAP. VIL 

Undesigned Coincidences. 

Between the letters which bear the name of St. Paul 
in our collection, and his history in the Acts of the 
Apostles, there exist many notes of correspondency. 
The simple perusal of the writings is sufficient to 
prove that neither the history was taken from the let- 
ters, nor the letters from the history. And the unde- 
signedness of the agreementis (which undesignedness 
is gathered from their latency, their minuteness, their 
obliquity, the suitableness of the circumstances in 
which they consist to the places in which those circum- 
stances occur, and the circuitous references by which 
they are traced out) demonstrates that they have not 
been produced by meditation, or by any fraudulent 
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eontrivattce. But coincidences, from which these 
causes are excluded, and which are too dose and 
numerous to be accounted fcwr by accidental concur- 
rences of fiction, must necessarily have trftth for their 
foundation. 

This argument appeared to my mind of so much 
value (especially for its assuming nolihing beside the 
existence of the books), that I have pursued it through 
St. Paul's thirteen epistles, in a work pubUidied by 
me four years ago, uikler the title of Hotsb PauUnse. 
I am sensibile how feebly any argument which depends 
\ipon ah indncttoti of psbticiilars is represented with- 
out oainples. On which account I wished to have 
abridged my own volume iii the manner in which I 
have treated Dr. Ladrdner's in the preceding chapter. 
But, upon making the attempt, I did not find it in my 
power to render the articles intelligible by fewer words 
than I have there used. I must be content, therefore, 
to refer the reader to the work itself. And I would 
particularly invite his attention to the observations 
which are made in it upon the first three epistles. I 
persuade myself that he will find the proofs, both of 
agreement and undesignedness, supplied by these 
episties, sufficient to support the conclusion which is 
there maintained in favour both of the genuineness of 
the writings and the truth of the narrative. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out how the 
argument bears upon the general question of the 
Christian history. 

First, St. Paul in these letters affirms, in unequi- 

vocal terms, his own performance of miracles, and, 

what ought particularly to be remembered, " That 

• miracles were the signs of an apostle ^" If this testi- 

' Eom. XV. 18. 19. SCor.xii. 12. 
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mony come from St. Paul's own hand it is invaluable. 
And that it doesi so, the argum^it before us fixes in 
my mind a finn assurance. 

Secondly, it shows that the series of action repre- 
sented in the epistles of St. Paul was real ; which 
alone lays a foundation for ^e proposition which forms 
the subject of the first port of bur present work, viz. 
that the original witnessiss of the Christian history de- 
voted themselves to lives of toil, sufFd-ing, and danger, 
in consequence of their belief of the truth of that his- 
tory, and for the sake of communicating the know- 
ledge of it to others. . • 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever was the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles (for the glrgument 
does not depend upon the name of the author, though 
I know no reason for questioning it), was well ac- 
quainted with St. Paul's history ; and that he proba- 
bly was, what he professes himself to be, a companion 
of St. Paul's travels ; which, if true, establishes, in a 
considerable degree, the credit even of his Gospel, be- 
cause it shows that the writer, from his time, situation, 
and connexions, possessed opportunities of informing 
himself truly cohceming the transactioiis which he re- 
lates. I have litde difficulty in applyiiig to the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke what is proved concerning; the Acts of 
the Apostles, considering them as two parts of the 
saitie history ; for, though th^re are instances of second 
parts being forgeries, I know none where the second 
part is genuine, and the first not so. 

I will only observe, as a sequel of the argument, 
though not noticed in my work, the remarkable simi- 
litude between the style of St. John's Gospel and of 
St. John's Epistle. The style of St. John's is not al 
all the style of St. Paul's Epistles, though both are 
very singular ; nor is it the style of St. James's or of 
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St. Peter's Epistles : but it bears a resemblance to tke 
style of the Gospel inscribed with St. John's name, so 
far as that resemblance can be expected to appear 
which is not in simple narrative, so much as in reflec- 
tions, and in the representation of discourses. Writ- 
ings so circumstanced proye themselves, and one ano- 
ther, to be genuine. This correspoadency is the more 
valuable, as the epistle itself asserts, in St. John's 
manner, indeed, but in terms sufficiently explicit, the 
writer's personal knowledge of Christ's history: " That 
which was from the beginning, which we have hean}, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon and our haiids have handled, of the word 
of life ; that which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you^" Who would not desire — who per- 
ceives not th^ value of an account delivered by a 
writer so well informed as this ? 



CHAP. VIII. 

. Of the-History of the Resurrection, 

The history of the resurrection of Christ is a part of 
the evidence of Christianity : but I do not know whe- 
ther the proper strength of this passage of the Chris- 
tian history, or wherein its peculiar value, as a head 
of evidence, consists, be generally understood^ It is 
not that, as a miracle, the resurrection ought to be ac- 
counted a more decisive proof of supernatural agency 
than other miracles are ; it is not that, as it stands in 
the Gospels, it is better attested than some others; it 
is not, for either of these reasons, that more weight be- 
longs to it than to other miracles, but for the fdlowing, 
viz. That it is completely certain that the apostles of 
* Chap. i. ver. 1 — 3, . 
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Christ and the first teachers of Chrktianity asserted 
. the fact. Ajid tiiis would have been certain if the 
four Gospels had been lost, or never written. Every 
piece of Scripturie recognises the resurrection. Every 
epistle of every apostle, every author contemporary 
with the apostles of the age immediately succeeding 
the apostles, every writing from that age to the pre- 
sent, genuine or spurious, on the side of Christianity 
or against it, concur in representing the resurrection 
of Christ as an article of his history, received without 
doubt ordiss^eement by all who called themselves 
Christians, as allied from the beginning by the pro- 
pagators of the institution, and alleged as the centre 
of their testimony. Nothing, I apprehend, which a 
man does not himself see or hear can be more certain 
to him than this point. I do not mean that nothing 
can be more certam than that Christ rose from the 
dead ; but that nothing can be more certain than thaft 
his apostles and the first teachers of Christianity gave 
out that he did so. In the other parts of the Gospel 
narrative, a question may be made, whether the things 
related of Christ be the very things which the apostles 
and first teachers of the religion delivered concerning 
him ? Aiid this question depends a good deal upon 
the evidence we possess of the genuineness, or rather, 
perhaps, of the antiquity, credit, and reception of the 
books. On the subject of the resurrection no such 
discussion is necessary, because no such doubt can be 
entertained. The only points which can enter into 
our consideration are, whether the apostles knowingly 
published a falsehood, or whether they were them-, 
selves decdved; whether either of these suppositions 
be possible. The first, I think, is pretty gwerally 
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given up. The nature of the undertakings tad of 
the men; the extreme unlikelihood that such meal 
should engage in such a measure as a scheme; thedr 
personal toils, and dangers, and mlferings in the cajoas ; 
tiie appropriation of their whole libne to the dbject ; 
the warm and seaningly unaffected eeal and earaestr 
ness with which«they profess their sineerity-^ezempt 
their memory from Ac suspicion of imposture. The 
solution more deserving of notice is that which would 
resolve the conduct of the apostles into enthusiasm; 
which would class the evidence of Chrisfs' resurrec- 
tion with the numerous stbries that are extant of the 
apparitions of dead men. There are circunistances in 
the narrative, as it is preserved in our histories, which 
destroy this comparison entirely. It was not one per^ 
ion, but many who saw him ; they saw him not only 
separately but together, not only by night but by day^ 
itot at a distance but near, not once but several times; 
they not only saw him, but touched him, conversed 
with him, ate with him, examined his person ta satisfy 
their doubts. These particulars are decisive: but 
they stand, I do admit, upon the credit of our records. 
I would answer, therefore, thie insinuation of enthu- 
siasm by a circxunstance which arisen out of the nature 
of the thing ; and the reality of which must be coDr 
fessed by all who allow, what I believe is not denied, 
that the resurrection of Christ, whether true or false, 
was asserted by his disciples from the beginning; and 
that circumstance is the nonproduction of the dead 
body. It is related in the history, what indeed the 
story of the resurrection necessarily implies, that the 
Corpse was niissing out of the sepulchre ; it is rdated 
also in the history that the Jews reported that the 
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followers of Christ had stolen it away \ And this ac- 
Gonnt, though loaded w;ith great improbabilities, such 
as the situation of the disciples, their fears for thek 
own safety at the time, tihie unlikelihood of their exr 
peetii^ to succeed, the difficulty of actual success % 
and the inevitable consequence of detection and failure^ 
was, nevertheless, the most credible account that could 
be given of the matter. But it proceeds entirely i^pon 
the supposition of fraud, as all the old objections did. 
What account can be given of the bodi/ upon the sup* 
position of enthusiasm ? It is impossible our Lord's 
followers could believe that he was risen from the 
dead i£ his corpse was lying before them. No enthu-^ 
siasm ever reached to such a pitch of extravagancy as 
that : A spirit may be an illusion ; a body is a: real 
thiBg, WL object of sense, in which there can be no 
mistake. All accounts of spectres leave ther body in 
the graVe, And, although the body of Christ might 
be removed by fravd^ and for the purposes of fraud, 
yet, without any such intention, and by sincere but 
dehided men (which is the representation of the apos- 
tolic character we are now examining), no such attempt 
could be made. The presence and the absence of the 

■ *« And this saying," St. Matthew writes, " is commonly reported 
attiongst the Jews until this day'* (chap, zxviii. 1*5). The evangelist 
may be thought good authority as to this point, even by those who do ' 
not admit his evidence in every other point: and this point is sufE- 
dent to prove that the body was missing. 

It has been rightly, 1 think, observed by Dr. Townsend (Dis. upon 
the Res. p. 126), that the story of the guards carried collusion upon 
the face of it: — ^«*His disciples came by night, a(nd stole him away, 
wliile we slept.'' . Men in their circumstances would not have made 
such an acknowledgment of their negligence without previous assu- 
rances of protection and impunity. 

' ' *^ Especially' at th^ full moon, the city full of people, many pro- 
bably passing the whole night, as Jesus and his disciples had done, 
in the open air, the sepulchre so near the city as to be now enclosed 
within the walls." Priestley on the Resurr. p. 24. 

y2 
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dead body are alike inconsistent with the hypothesis 
of enthusiasm ; for, if present, it must have cured their 
enthusiasm at onice; if absent, fraud, liot enthusiasm, 
must have carried it away. 

But further, if we admit, upon the concurrent testi- 
mony of all the histories, so much of the account as 
states that the religion of Jesus was set up at Jerusa- 
lem, and set up with asserting, in the very place in 
which he had been buried, and a few days after he 
had been buried, his resurrection out of the grave, it 
is evident that, if his body could have been found, the 
Jews would have produced it^ as the shortest and 
cotnpletest answer possible to the whole story. The 
attempt of the apostles could not have survived this 
refutation a moment ' If we also admit, upon the 
authority of St. Matthew, that the Jews were adver- 
tised of the expectation of Christ's followers, and that 
they had taken due precaution in consequenqe of this 
notice, and that the body was in marked and public 
custody, the observation receives more force still. 
For, notwithstanding their precaution, and although 
thus prepared and forewarned ; when the story of the 
resurrection of Christ came forth, as it immediately 
did ; when it was publicly asserted by his discipl^, 
and made the ground and basis of their preaching in 
his name, and collecting followers to his religion, the 
Jews had not the body to produce; but were obliged 
to meet the testimony of the apostles by an answer, not 
containing indeed any impossibility in itself, but afbso- 
lutely inconsistent with the supposition of their in- 
tegrity ; that is, in other words, inconsistent with the 
supposition which would resolve their conduct into 
enthusiasm. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The Propagation of Christianity. 

In this argument, the first consideration is the fact; in 
what degree, within what time, and to what extent, 
Christianity actually was propagated. 

The accounts of the matter, which can be collected 
from our .books, are as follow : A few days after Christ's 
disappearance out of the world, we find an assembly 
of disciples at Jerusalem, to the number of " about one 
hundred and twenty*; which hundred and twenty 
were, probably, a little association of believers met 
together, not merely as believers in Christ, but as per- 
sonally connected with the apostles, and with one 
another. Whatever was the number of believers then 
in Jerusalem, we have no reason to be surprised that 
so small a company should assemble : for there is no 
proof that the followers of Christ were yet formed 
into a society ; that the society was reduced into any 
order ; that it was at this time even understood that a 
new religion (in the sense which that term conveys to 
. us) was to be set up in the world, or how the pro- 
fessors of that religion were to be distinguished fpm 
the rest of mankind. The death of Christ had left, 
we may suppose, the generality of his disciples in 
great doubt, both as to what they were to do, and con- 
cerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was holden, as we have already said, 
a -few days after Christ's ascension : for, ten days after 
that event was the day of Pentecost, when, as our 
history relates ^ upon a signal display of Divine agency 
attending the persons of the apostles, there were added 

' Acts, i. 15. * Acts, ii. i. 
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to the society " about three thousand souls*." But 
here, it is not, I think, to be taken, that these three 
thousand were all converted by this single miracle; 
but rather that many, who before were believers in 
Christ, became now professors of Christianity; that 
is to say, when they found that a religion was to be 
established, a society formed and set up in the name 
of Christ, governed by his laws, avowing their belief 
in his mission, united amongst themselves, and sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world by visible distinctions ; 
in pursuance of their former conviction, and by virtue 
of what they had heard and seen and known of Christ's 
history, they publicly became members of it. 

We read in the fourth chapter* of the Acts, that, 
soon after this, " the number of the men," i. e. the 
society openly professing their belief in Christ, " was 
about five thousand." So that here is an increase of 
two thousand within a very short time. And it is pro- 
bable that there were many, both now and afterwards, 
who, although they believed in Christ, did not think 
it necessary to join themselves to this society; or who 
waited to see what was likely to become of it. Grama- 
lid, whose advice to the Jewish council is recorded 
Acts, V. 34, appears to have been of this description; 
perhaps Nicodemus, and perhaps also Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. This class of men, their character and their 
rank, are likewise pointed out by St. John, in the 
twelfth chapter of his Gospel : " Nevertheless, ^mong 
the chief rulers also, many believed on him ; but, be- 
cause of the Pharisees, they did not confess him, lest 
they should be put out of the synagogue, for they 
loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.*' 
Personis such as these might admit the miracles of 

^ Acts, ii. 41. * Ver5ei4. 
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Christ, without being immediately oonvinced that they 
were und^ obligation to make a public profession x)f 
Chi:istianity» at the risk of all that was dear to them 
in life, and even of life itself*. 

Christianily, however, proceeded to increase in 
Jerusalem by a progress equally rapid with its first 
success ; for, in the next^ chapter of our history, we 
read that " believers were the more added to the Liord^ 
multitudes both of ftien and women." And this en^ 
largelnent of the new society appears in the first verse 
of the succeeding chapter, wherein we are told, that 
*^ when the number of the disciples was multiplied^ 
there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews, because Iheir widows were neglected'^;'- 
and afterwards, in the same chapter, it is declared 
expressly, that " the number of the disciples multi-^ 
plied in Jerusalem greatly, and that a great company 
of the priests were obedient to the faith." 

This I call the first period in the propagation of 
Christianity. It commences with the ascension of 

' '' Beside those who professed, and those who rejected and 
opposed, ChristiaDity; there were, id all probability, moltitudes be- 
tween both, neither perfect ChristiaDs, nor yet anbelievers. They 
had a favourable opinion of the gospel, but worldly considerations 
made them unwilling to own it. There were m&ny circumstances 
which inclined them to think that Christianity was a Divine revela- 
tion, but there were many inconveniences which attended the open 
profession of it; and they could not find in themselves courage 
enough to bear them, to disoblige their friends and family, to niin 
their fortunes, to lose their reputation, their hberty, and their life, for 
the sake of the new religion. Therefore they were willing to hope, 
that if they endeavoured to observe the great principles of morality, 
which Christ had represented as the principal part, the sum and sub* 
stance, of religion ; if they thought honourably of the gospel; if they 
offered no injury to the Christians ; if they did them all the services 
that they could safely perform; they were willing to hope that God 
would accept this, and that he would excuse and forgive the rest.** 
Jortin's Dis^ on the Christ, Rel. p. 91, ed. 4. 

* Acts, V. J4. ' Acts,^i. 1. 
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Christ, aad extends, as may be cdttected ^mn inci- 
dental notes of time^ to s<»nething more llian one 
year after that event During which term the preach- 
ing of Christianity, so far as our documents inform 
us, was confined to the single city of Jerusal«n. And 
how did it succeed there? The first assembly which 
we meet with of Christ's disciples, and that a few 
days after his removal from the world, consisted of 
" one hundred and twenty." About a week after 
this, " three thousand were added in cme day;" and 
the number of. Christians, publicly baptized, and pub- 
licly associating together, were very so<mi increased 
to " five thousand." *' Multitudes both of men and 
women continued to be added ;" " disciples nmltiplied 
greatly," and " many of the Jewish pri^thood, as well . 
as others, became obedient to the faitib;" and this 
within a space of less than two years from the com- 
mencement of the institution. 

By reason^df a persecution raised against the church 
at Jerusalem, the converts were driven firom thk city, 
and dispersed throughout the regions of Judea and 
Samaria*. Wherever they came, they brought their 
religion with them: for, our historian informs us^^ 
that " they that were scattered abroad, went every- 
where preaching the word." The effect of this preach* 
ing comes afterwards to be noticed, where the histo- 
rian is led, in the course of his narrative, to observe, 
that then (i. e. about three years .posterior to this^^) 
" tUe churches had rest throughout all Judea-^and 
Galilee and Samaria, and were edified, and walking in 
the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 

* Vide Pearson's Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 7. Benson's History of Chiist, 
book i. p. 148. 
P Acts, viii. 1. " Verse 4. " Benson, book i. p. S07. 
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Ghost, were multiplied." This was the work of the 
second period^ which comprises about four years. 

Hitherto the preaching' of the gospel had be«i con- 
fined to Jews, to Jewish proselytes, and to Samaritans* 
And I cannot forbear from setting down in this place 
an observation of Mr. Bryant, which appears to me 
to be perfectly well founded: — " The Jews still re- 
main : but how seldom is it that we can make a single 
proselyt^l There is reason to think that there were 
more conrerted by the aposttes in one day^ thaa fansm 
since been won over in the last thousand years^*." 

It was not yet known to the apostles that they were 
at liberty to propose the religion to mankind at large. 
That f* mystery," as St. Paul calls it ^V and as it then 
, was, was revesded to Peter by an especial miracle. It 
appears to have been" about seven years after Christ's 
ascension that the gospel Was preached to Ae Gren- 
tiles of Cesarea. A year after this a great multitude 
of Gentiles were converted at Antioch in Syria. The 
expressions employed by the historian are these : — " A 
^reat number believed, and turned to the Lord ;" 
" much people was added unto the Lord;" "the 
apostles Barnabas and Paul taught much people ^^" 
Upon Herod's death, which happened in the next 
year^^ it is observed, that " the word of God grew 
and multiplied*^." Three years from this time, upon 
the preaching of Paul at Iconium, the metropolis of 
Lycaonia, " a great multitude both of Jews and Gredks 
believed *®:" and afterwards, in the course of this very • 
progress, he is represented as " making many disci- 
ples'' at Derbe, a principal city in the same district. 

■* Bryant on the Truth of the Christian Religion, p. 112. 

'3 Eph. iii. 3 — 6. '♦ Benson, hook ii. p. 236. 

■5 Acts, xi. 21. 24. 26. " Benson, hook ii. p» 289. 

■^ Acts, xii. 24. '• Acts, xxv. U 
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Three yeare^^ after this, which brings us to sixtem 
after the aacension, the apostles wrote a public letter 
from Jem^ikm to the Gentile converts in Antioch, 
Syrk, and Ciliciay with which letter Paul travelled 
through these countries, and found the churches *^ esta- 
Uisbed in the fai&, and inoreasiog in number daily^." 
From Asia, the apoistle proceeded into Greece, wher^ 
soon after his arrival in Macedonia^ we find him at 
ThessaliMiica ; in which cily " some of the Jews be- 
lieved, and of the devout Greeks a great multitude^-" 
We me^ also here with an accid^ital hint of the 
geieral prepress of the Christian mission, in the«xcla- 
mation of the tumultuous Jews of Thessalonica, ^' that 
they, who had turned the World upside down, werte 
come thither also ^. " At Barea, the next city at which . 
St. Paul arrives, the historian, who was present, in- 
fonns us that " mat^ of the Jews believed**." The 
next year and a half of St Paul's ministiy was spent 
at Corinth. Of his success in that city we receive 
die following intimations : '^ that many of the Corin- 
thians bdieved and were baptized ;" and ^^ that it was 
revealed to the apostle by Christ, that he had muph 
people in that city**." Within less than a year afi;er 
his departure from Corinth, and twenty-five*^ years 
aft;er the ascension, St. Paul fixed his station at Ephe- 
BUS, for the space of two years **^ and. something more. 
The effect of his ministry in that city and neigh- 
bourhood drew from the historian a reflection, how 
"mightily grew the word of God and prevailed*^." 
And at the conclusion of this period we find Deme- 

*' Benson's liistory of Christ, book iii. p. 50. 

**J Acts, xvj. 5* *' Acts, xvii. 4. 

** Acts, xvii. 6. *' Acts, xvii, 12. 

^ Acts, xviii. 8 — 10. *' Benson, book iii. p. 160. 

** Acts, XIX. 10. *' Acts, xix. 20. 
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trius at thisiiiBad of a party, who were alarmed by the 
progress of the religion, complainmgthat *^ not only at 
Ephesus, but also throughout all Asia (i. e. tiie pro** 
vince of Lydia, and the country adjoining to Ephesus), 
this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much 
people*®." Beside these accounts, there oicurs, inci* 
dentally, mention 6f converts at Rome, Alexdjtidria, 
Athens, Cyprus, Cyrene, Macedonia, Philippi. 

This is the third period in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, setting off in the seventh year after the asc^i- 
sion, and ending at the twenty-eighth. Now, lay 
these three periods together, and observe how the 
progress of the religion by these accounts is repre- 
Bented. The institution, which properly began only 
after its author's removal from the world, before the 
end of thirty years had spread itself through Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria, almost all the numerous districts 
of the Lesser Asia, through Greece, and the islands 
of the iEgean Sea, the seacoast of Africa, and had 
extended itself to Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch 
in Syria, at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica^ 
Berea, Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydda, ' 
Saron, the number of converts is intimated by the ex- 
pressions, " a great number," " great multitudes,*' 
" much people." Converts are mentioned, without 
any designation of their number*^, at Tyre, Cesarea, 

*• Acts, xix. 26. 

^^ Ckmsidering the extreme conciseness of many parts of the his* 
tory, the silence about the numbers of converts is no proof of their 
paucity ; for at Philippi, no mention whatever is made of the number, 
yet St. Paul addressed an epistle to that church* Th<^ churches of 
Galatia; and the affairs of those churches, were considerable enough 
to be the subject of another letter, and of much of St. PauFs solici- 
tude : yet no account is preserved in the history of his success, or even 
of his preaching, in that country, except the slight notice which these 
words convey : — "When they had gone throughout Phrygia, and the 
region of Galatia — they essayed to go into Bithy nia.^' Acts, xvi. 6. 
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Troaa, Athens, Phiilippi, tystra, Damascus* During 
,all this time Jerusalem continued not only the centre 
.of the mission^ but a principal seat of the religion; for 
when St. Paul returned thither at the conclusion of 
the period of which we are now considering the 
accounts, the other apostles pointed out to him, as a 
reason for his compliance with their advice, ^^ how 
many thousands (myriads, ten thousands) there were 
in that city who believed^." 

Upon this abstract, and the writing from which it 
is drawn, the following observations seem material to 
be made: — 

I. That the account comes from a person who was 
himself concerned in a portion of what he relates, and 
was contemporary with the whole of it; who visitied 
Jerusalem, and frequented the society of those who 
had acted, and were acting the chief parts in the 
transaction. I lay down this, point positively; for had 
the ancient attestations to this valuable record been 
less satisfactory than they are, the unaffectedness and 
simplicity with which the author notes his presence 
upon certain occasions, and the entire absence of art 
and design from these notices, would have been suffi- 
cient to persuade my mind, that whoever he was. Tie 
actually lived in the times, and occupied the situation, 
in which he represents himself to be. When I say 
" whoever he was," I do not mean to cast a doubt 
upon the name to which antiquity hath ascribed the 
Acts of the Apostles (for there is no cause that I am 
acquainted with for questioning it), but to observe, 
that, in such a case as this, the time and situation of 
the author is of more importance than his name ; and 

'° Acts, xxi. 20. 
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that these op^e&r from the work itself, land iii the most 
unsuspicious form. 

II. That this accotmt is a very incomplete Bccoimt 
of the preaching and propagation of Christianity; I 
mean, that if what we read in the history be true, much 
more than what the history contains must be true 
also. For, although the narrative from which our in- 
formation is derived has been entitled the Acts of the 
Apostles, it is in fact a history of the twelve apostles 
only during a short time of their continuing together 
at Jerusalem; and even of this period the account is 
very concise. The work afterwards consists of a few 
importjant passages of Peter's ministry, of the speech 
and death of Stephen, of the preaching of Philip the 
deacon; and the sequel of the volume, that is, twor 
thirds of the whole, is taken up with the conversion, 
the travels, the discourses, and history of the new 
apostle, Paul ; in which history also, large portions of 
time are often passed over with very scanty notice. 

III. That the account, so far as it goes, is for this 
very reason more credible. Had it been the author's 
design to have displayed the early progress of Christi- 
anity, he would undoubtedly have collected, or at least 
have set forth, accounts of the preaching of the rest of 
the apostles, who cannot, without extreme, improba- 
bility, be supposed to have remained silent and inac- 
tive, or not to have met with a share of that success 
which attended their colleagues. To which may be 
added, as an observation of the same kind, — 

IV. That the intimations of the number of converts, 
and of the success of the preaching of the apostles, 
come out fop the most part incidentally ; are drawn 
from the historian by the occasion ; such as the mur-i 
muring of the Grecian converts ; the rest from perse^ 
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oition ; Hafod's death ; tbe sending of Banudbas to 
Antioch, and Baraabajs calling Paul to his assistance; 
Paul comk^ to a plaee, and finding there disciples; 
the clamour of ihe Jevfs ; the cmnpkint of ar^cers 
iirtar^ted in the support of the popidar religion; the 
reason assigned to imluce Paul to give satia&etieRi to 
the Christians of Jerusalem. H^ it not been for 
these occasicms, it is piobable that no notice wWever 
would have been taken of the number of converts in 
several of the passages in whicb that notice now ap^ 
pearsu All thb tends to remove ^he suspicion of a 
design to exaggerate or deceive. 

Parallel testimonies with the history are the 
letters of St. Paul, and of the other apostles, which 
have come down to us. Those of St. Paul are ad- 
dressed to the chxurches of Corinth, Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, the church of Galatia, and, if the irsscr^tioa 
be right, of Ephesus ; his ministry at all which places 
is recorded in the history ; to the church of Colosse, 
or rather to the churches of Colosse and Laodicea 
jointly, which he had not then visited. They recog- 
nise by reference the churches of Judea, the churches 
of Asia, and " all the churches of the Gentiles'^.'* In 
the Epistle to the Romans^*, the author is led to 
deliver a remarkable declaration concerning the extent 
of his preaching, its efficacy, and the cause to which 
he ascribes it, — " to make the Gentiles obedient by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, 
by the power of the Spirit of God ; so that fix)m Jeru- 
salem, and round about unto lUyricum, I have folly 
preached the Gospel of Christ." In the Episfle to 
the Colossians*', we find an oblique but very strong 
signification of the then general state of the Christian 

*• 1 Thess. ii. 14. '* Rom. xv. 18, l^. ** Col. i. «3. 
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wiamoay at le^ as it «ppaifed to St Panl :-^<' If jg 
ccoitiiiue in the SatiAi, grounded and settled, and be 
not moved away from the hope of the Gospel, which 
ye have heard, and which was preached to epery crear 
ture which is under heaven f whidi Gospel, he had 
reiRuided them, near the beginnii^^ of his letter, 
'^ was present with them, as it was in aU the world*' 
Theexpreosiimsarehjrperbolical; but they are hsrper* 
boles which could tml^ be used by a writer who enter- 
tained a strong sense of the subject. The First E|^le 
of Peter accosts .the Chrktians difi^rsed throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Gappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia., 



It comes next to be considered, how far theseaccounts 
are confirmed, or followed up by other eyidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which l^us already 
been l^d before the reader, of the fire which hap- 
pened at Rome in the tenth year of Nero (which 
coincides with the thirtieth year after Christ's ascen- 
sion), asserts that the emperor, in order to suppress 
the rumours of having been himself the author of the 
mischief, procured the Christians to be accused. Of 
which Christians, thus brought into his narrative, the 
following is so much of the historian's account as be- 
longs to our present purpose : " They had their deno- 
mination from Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius;, 
was put to death as a criminal by llie procurator 
Pontius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, though 
checked for a while, broke out again, and spread not 
only over Judea, but reached the city also. At first, 
they only w^re apprehended who confessed them* 
selves of that sect ; afterwards a vast multitude were 

2* Col i. 6. 
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discovered by them." This testimony "to the eariy 
' propagation of Christianity is extremdy materia!.' It 
is from an historian of great 'repirijatron, living near 
the time; from a stranger and an enemy to the reE- 
gion ; and it joins immediately -with the period through 
trhich ihe Scripture accounts extend.' It establsshes 
these points: that the religion began at Jerusalem; 
that it spread throughout Judea ; that it liad reached 
Rome, and not only so, but that it had there obtaiiied 
a great number of converts. This was about six'yeafs 
after the time that St. Paul wrote his E^i^le to the 
Romans, and something more than two yeajrs B£ttP he 
arrived there himself. The converts to the religion 
were then so numerous at Rome, that, of thbse who 
were betrayed by the information of the persons first 
persecuted,* a great multitude (multitudo ingens) were 
discovered and seized. 

It seems probable that the temporary check which 
Tacitus represents Christianity to have received (re- 
pressa in praesens) referred to the persecution at Jeru- 
salem which followed the death of Stephen • (Acts, 
viii) ; and which, by dispersing the converts, caudi^ 
the institution, in some measure, to disappear. Its 
second eruption at the same place, and within a short 
time, has much in it of the character of truth. It was 
the firmness and perseverance of men who knew What 
they relied upon. 

Next in order of time, and perhaps superior in im- 
poriiance, is the testimony of Pliny the younger. Piiny 
was the Roman governor of Pontus ahd Bithyiiia, 
two considerable districts in the northern part of Asia 
Minor. The situation in which he feund his province, 
led him to apply to the emperor (Trajan) for his direc- 
tion as to the conduct he was to hold towards the 
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C&mlia0s^ The letter in wbidii diis application ig 

contaaaed was written not quite eighty years after 

.Christ's asca]^ion. The. president, in ihis letter, ctetes 

the measures he had already pursued, and then adds^ 

as his reason for resorting to the emperor's coiHisel 

and authority, the fbllowing words : — ^^ Suspending 

all judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 

advice ; for it has appeared to me a matter highly de^ 

serving consideration, especially on account of the 

great number, of persons who are in danger of sufier* , 

ing ; for, many of all ages, and of every rank, of both 

ae:tes likewise, are accused, and will be accused. Nor 

has the contagion of this superstition seized cities 

only, but the lesser towns also, and the open countiy. 

Nevertheless it seemed to me, that it may be restrained 

and corrected; It is certain that the temples, which 

were almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented; 

andthle 8a<*red solemnities, after a k>ng intermission, are 

rariwed.. Victims, likewise, are every whare (passim) 

bought up; whereas, for s<»ne time, there were few to 

purchase them. Whence it id easy to imagine, that 

numbers of r^ea might be reclaimed, if pardon were 

granted to those that shall repent^." 

It is.obvk>us to observe, that the passage of Pliny's 
k±ber, here quoted, proves, not only that the Chris- 
tians in Pontus and Bithynia w^e now numerousi 
but that they had subsisted there for some consider-- 
aWe tinae. " It is certain," he says, *^ that the tem- 
ples, which were almost forsaken (plainly ascribing 
diis desartion of the popular worship to the prevalency 
of Christianity), b^in to be more frequented, and the 
sacsred solemnities^ after a long intermission, are re- 
vived." There are also two clauses in the former 

^^ C. Plio. Tr9JaQo Imp. lib. ». •p. icvii. 

Z 
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pBxH of the letter which indieate the «ame thing; one, 
ijBi which he d^lares thai he had '^Qeverbed&.pIleseIlt 
at.asiy trials (Cf Christiaas, and thereibfe knew not 
T^hfit was the.i^iiual subject o£ imjuiry mui pimish* 
tncpt, or how far *eitherr was wont to be urged." The 
second claitse is lie following.: ** Others were named 
}^y an infi3iaaer, who, at first, confessed themselves 
Christians^ md afterwards denkd it : the rest said^ 
thiQy had beQn.£!l:uristiaBs, some three years ago, seme 
longer, and some abmit twenty years." It i& aiso 
appa)!ent, tiiat Pliny speajcs of the Christiasis as a 
^cription^of men well known, to the person to whom 
h^ wiles. His first ^sentence concerning ihem is, ^^ I 
h^ve nev^r been present at tiie triab of Chcistians^" 
7his ipentiom of the name of Chriegkians, withoat «my 
preparatory ^plaixatioh, ^hcrws that it itas a > term 
familiar both to the! writer of t^^e letter,, and toihe 
pcfson to whmm it was addressed. Had it Bot been 
60/ Pliny wQvld fiatr^mlly have begun his leKter 1^ 
ia£aiFllik]^ the^^pemr that he liadtnet with a tsertain 
9et of vmn in the {oovkice called Christians. 

. Here th^n isia very singulaor evidence of the pn^ress 
of the Christian rieligdon in a short space. It was not 
fowi^pore yea^s after ijie icrucifiKion of Jesns, when 
P%y wrote this letter;, nor awenty years since Ae 
i^ostles of Jesus began to mention his name to the 
Gentile world. Bithyma atid Positias. were at la . gmat 
distance frojtti Judea, the q«itee 'from tvhich this r^-* 
gioja spread ; yiet in these psofrinnes Chrisidaiiity had 
les^ sn^baisted, (and ChristiaaDs werecibw in i9u6h.num- 
b^: as to lead the Rc«BGai govdmsxr to report to ihe 
eil^peror, that they were found hot only in cities, bot 
m villages and in qpaa countries ; of aU agefe, of evay 
rank and condition; thtat tkey abpunded so much as 
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to have pcoduc^ a visible desertion of <iie temples ; 
that i»ea8ts l)raught to imairket for victims had few p«ir» 
ekadem; thattfae sacred fifolemnities were muck siegieoii' 
ed;"^circum^tanGea^^iidted -by Plkiy, for thie exf^ess 
purpose of showing to the emperor the dfect and 
prevafency of the niew iMtitution. 

No evidence remains by wfeich it can be proved 
tirnt the OhiistiaRS M^ere more numerous in Pontius' and 
Bitbyma than in othes^ parts of the Roman easpbe;; 
nor hits any reason been offered to «how why they 
dbouidbe^o* Christian^ did not begm in these coun* 
tries^ nor near them. I do n^ know> therefosei)' tiicft 
we 0Ught to confine the description in Piiny'« letter 
to the state of Christianity in those pixyvUices, even Jl" 
no other account of the same subject had come down 
to us;- but, certainly, this letter may fairly be.applieil 
in aid and confirmation of the reprcHsentations given of 
tdi^ g>enj&rai sts^e of Christianity in the world, by Chi4&> 
lian writers of that and the next succeeding age^ 

Jusldn Mai^, who wrote about thirty years after 
-Pliny, and one hundred and six after the Ascension, 
i&as/these r^fnarkable words : *^ Thei>e is not a nation, 
either of Opeek or Barbarian, or of any other name, 
even of those who wander in tribes and \vre in tents, 
ajx^ngst wlK»n pray^s and thanksgivings are not 
offered i» the Father and Creator of the Universe by 
the namieof the crucified Jesui?*^." TertuUian, who 
comes about fifty years afl:«r Justin, appeals to the 
^vera€fi« erf tfee Roman empire in these terms : >** We 
were but of y^est^ay, and we have filled your cities, 
iakuids, towns, and boroughs, the camp, the senate^ 
aiul t3tie ferum. They (the he^hen adversaries of 
Chrbtiaiiity) lament^ that every sex, age, and con* 

3A ©ial. cum. Tr> j>h. 
z2 
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dition, and persons of every rank also, are converts to 
that name^." I do allow that liiese expressions are 
loose, and may be called declamatory. But eral 
declamation hath its bounds; this public boasting 
upon a subject which must be known to every reader, 
was not only useless but unnatural, unless the' trudi 
of the case, in a considerable degree, correspond with 
the description ; at least, unless it had been both true 
imd notorious, that great multitudes of Christians, of 
all ranks and orders, were to be found in most parts 
of the Roman «npire. The same Tertullian, in another 
passage, l^ way of setting forth the extensive difiusidn 
of Christianity, enumerates zs belonging to Christ, be- 
side many other countries, the ^^ Mo<Nrs and G^toUans 
of Africa, the borders of Spain, several naUonstyf 
France, and parts of Britain inaccessible to the Ro^ 
mans, the Sarmatians, Daci, Grermans, and Sc^rthiaiis^." 
And, which Js more material than the extent of the 
instituticm, the number of Christians in the several 
countries in which it prevailed) is thus expressed by 
him : '^ Although so great a multitude that in almost 
every city we form the great part, we paas our time 
modestly and in silence ^^/' Clemens Alexaikbrinus, 
who preceded Tertullian by a few years, introduces a 
comparison between the success of Christianity. and 
that of the most celebrated philosophical institutions : 
" The philosophers were confined to Greece, and to 
their particular retainers; but the doctrine of the 
Master of Christianity did not remain* in Judea, as 
philosophy did in Greece, but is spread throughout 
the whole world, in every nation, and village, and 
'city, both of Greeks^and Barbarians, converting both 
whole houses and separate individuals, having already 

" Tcrtull. Apol. c. 37. " Ad Jud. c. 7. '^ Ad Scap. c. 111. 
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brougiit over to the truth not a few of the philosophers 
diemselves. If the Greek philosophy be prohibited, 
it immediately vanishes ; whereas, from the first preach- 
ings of o«r doctrine, kii^ and tyrants, governors and 
presidents, with their whole train, and wiA the popu- 
lace on their side, have endeavoured with their whole 
might to exterminate it, yet doth it flourish more and 
more**." Origen, who follows TertuUiaa at the dis- 
tance of only thirty years, delivers nearly the same 
account: " In every part of the world," says-^he, 
^^ throughout all Greece, land in all other nations, 
there are innumerable and immense multitudes, who, 
having left; the laws of their country, and those whom 
they esteemed gods, have given themselves up to the 
law of Moses, and the religion of Christ : and this not 
without the bitterest resentment from the idolators, by 
whom they were frequently put to torture, atid some- 
times to death : and it is wonderful to observe, how, 
in so short a time, the religion has increased, amidst 
punishment and death, and every kind of torture ^\" 
In another passive, Origen draws the following can- 
did comparison between the state of Christianity in 
his time, and the condition of its more primitive ages: 
^^ By the good providence of God, the Christian reli- 
gion has so flourished and. increased continually, that 
it is now preached freely without molestation, although 
there was a diousand obstacles to the spreading of the 
doctrine of Jesus in the world. But as it was the will 
of God that the Gentiles should have the benefit of it, 
all the counsels of men against the Christians were 
defeated : and by how much the more emperors and 
governors of provinces, and the people everywhere,^ 

^^ Clem. Al. Strom. lib. vi. ad fin. ♦" Grig* in Ccls. lib. I 
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fltrover to depr^k theom^ do mitck the ntore hwe ikef 
ito^eased, and pre^led exceedk^fy *^/' 

It is well known, that witkin less than e^hty years 
^tfter this^ the Roman empire became Cliitistian imdev 
Constantioe : and it is probable that CoBSta&tine de- 
ckfed himself om the ssde of the Chtistians, because 
Ibey were the powerfnl party; for Arrtobius, who 
wrote inimediately before CoHstaBtine s accession, 
speaks of the whole worfd as filled with Ghriiit s doc- 
trine, of its difinsion throughout aH countries, of an 
inntuherable body of Christians io distant provmaes, 
qS the i^apapge reyolution of opiiijon of men of Ae 
greatest ^enius'^or^torg, grammarians, tbetorkians, 
hiityctrs, physicians, having cottte otct to i]m iostita^ 
fion^ and that also in the fece of thf eats, executions, 
and tortures***^- — And not more than twenty years 
after Constantine'd entire possession of the empire, 
Julius Firmicus Matemus calls upon the entperors 
Constantius and Constant; to ex^ate therdUcs of the 
aiiciait religion ; the reduced and fall^i condition of 
which is described, by our author in the following 
words: ^* Licet adhiic m quibusdmn re^mbusid(^<H 
latrise morientia palpitent membra; tamen in eo re^ 
est, ut 3l Christianis omnibm terris pestiferalii hoc 
lualum fonditi^s amputetur:" and in another place, 
*^ Slodicum taittum superest, ut legibus vestris — ex- 
tincta idololatriaB pereat fanesta eontagio**." It will 
not be thought that we quote this writer in order to re- 
cortflttiend his tetoper or his judgment, but to show the 
comparative state of Christianity and of Heatheniism 

'♦' Orig. cont. Cels. lib. vii. 

*^ Arnob. in Gentes, 1. i. p. 27. 9. 24'. 42. 44, edit. Liig. Bat. 1650. 
^ De Error. Profan. Relig. c. xxi. p. 172, quoted by Lardner, vol. 
viii. p. «62. 
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at thi» ^ribd. Fifty: years, aft^rwaids^ Jeronie x^pter 
slants the decline ^ of Paganism in la]iguag^ wbidb 
, conveys th^ same idea a£ its approaching extinction ; 
" SoUtudinem patitur et in urbe gentilitas. Dii quon'^ 
dam nationtim, cum bubonibus et noctuis, in solis Cul- 
minibus ranaDseruixt^." Jerome here indulges a 
trimnph) natikrai and albwable in a zealous friend of 
the cause, but which could only be sugges):ed tohis 
mind by the cons^t and universality with which be 
saw the religion received. '^ But now," says he, *'. tKiek 
passion and resurrection of Christ are celebrated in 
the discourses and writings of all nations. I meed 
not mention Jews, GxedLs, and Latins; the Indians, 
Persialis, Goths, and Egyptians, philosophize, and 
fimily believe the nomortality pf the soul, axid future 
recompenses, which, before, the greatest philosophers 
had denied, or doubted of, or perplexed with their ' 
disputes. The fierceness of Thracians and Scythians 
is now softened by the gentle sound. of the gospel; 
and everywhere Christ is. all in all^." Were therei- 
fore the motives' oi Constantino s coaversion ever so 
pfoblemaitieal, the easy establishment of Christiaxuty^ 
and the ruin of Heathenism under him and his imme* 
diat& successors, i^ of itself a proof of the progress 
which Christianity had made in the preceding poiod; 
It may be added also, ^^ that. Maxentius, the rivfd of 
Constantine, had shown himself friendly to the Cioasr 
tiaiis. Therefore of those who were contending for 
worldly power and empire, one ajctually favoured and 
flattered them, and another may be suspected to have 
joinied himself to them, partly from consideration of 
interest : so considerable were they become, under 

** Jer. ad Lcct. ep. 3* 7. . ^ Jcr. ep, 8, ad Heliod. . 
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^dien^al difadviintages of aU 80118^.^ llu8atie»KJt 
certain; that through<»it the ^hcAe tmoisactiotL )titli«f?v 
to, the great seemed to follow, Bot to lead^ the public 
(qpiniofik. 

It may help to convey to us some, notion of the 
extent and progress of Christianity, or rather of the 
character and quality of many early Christians,^ (tf 
their learning and their laboms, to notice the nwib^ 
of Christian writers who flourished in these ages. 
St. Jerome's catalogue contains sixty^six writers within 
the first three centuries, and the first six years c^ the 
fourth ; and ik^ Jifty-four between that time and his 
own, viz. A. d: 392. Jerome introduces his catalogue 
with the following just remonstrance :—r" Let those 
who say the Church has had no philosophers nor elo- 
qudat and learned men, observe, who and what tl^ 
were who founded, established, and adojmed it: let 
them cease to accuse our faith of xusticity, and confer 
their mistake *®." Of these writers, several, as Justin, 
Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian, Origen, 
Bardesanes, Hippolituis, Eusebius, were voluminous 
writers. Christian writers abounded particularly 
about the year 178. Alexander, Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, founded a library in that city, A. d. 212. Pam- 
philus, the firiend of Origen, founded a libraiy at 
Cesarea, A. d. 294. Public defences were also set 
fortii, by various advocates of the religion, in the 
course of its first three centuries. Within one hun- 
dred years after Christ's ascension, Quadratus and 
Aristides, wiiose works, except some few fragments 
of the first, are lost; and, about twenty years after- 
wards, Justin Martyr, whose works remain, presented 

♦' Litrdrier^ vol* vii. p. 380. ^ Jcr. Prol. in lib. de Scr. Eccl. 
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i^ieiogiei for the Christian religion to the Bomsoi 
ieM|>er6rs ; Qiiadratiis and Aristides to Adrian, Justin 
to Antoniiius Pius,^and a second to Marcus Antoninus. 
— Melito, Bishop of Sardis, ApoUinaris, Bishop of 
HierapoKs, and Miltiades, men of great reputation, 
did the same to Marcus Antoninus, tw&xfy years after- 
wards^; and ten years after tiiis, ApoUonius, who 
snfibred .martyrdom funxtertiie Empefor CoHnnodas; 
composed an apology for his £uth, which he read in 
the senate, and which was afterwards published ^.— 
Fourteen years after the apology of ApoUonius, Ter* 
tullian addressed the work which now remams under 
that name to the governors of provinces in the Roman 
empire; and, about the same time, Minucius Felix 
composed a defence of the.Christian religion, which is 
still extant ; and, shortly after the conclusion of this 
<:entury, cofHous defences of Christianity were pub- 
lished by Amobius and Lactantius. 



SECT. II. 
Reflections upon the preceding account. 

In viewii]^ the progress of Christianity, our firet atten* 
tion is due to the number of converts at Jerusalem, 
immediately after its Founder's death; because this 
success was a success at the timCy and upon tlie 6potj 
when and where the chief part of the history had been 
transacted. 

We are, in the next place, called upon to attend to 
the early establishment of numerous Christian socie- 

^ Kuseb. Hist. lib. iv. c. 2$. See also Lardaer, vol. li. p. 666. 
*• Lardner, voL ii. p. 687. 
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tiea hi Jud^ sKnd Galfiee; wltich countrii^ laid itteB 
die sceoe of Chiist^a nuraclea ainliiuiustiy, aadwheit 
the memory of what had paased, and die knowledge 
of Yfhai wa3 alleged, nxnst have yet been firesk and 
jcertaih. 

We ape, thirdly, invited to recollect the saecess of 
the af^itks and of their companions, at the seivoul 
places to which they came, both within and withoi^ 
Judea; beoaiase it was the credit giten to odginal 
witnesses, appealing lor the tnith of th^ aecounta to 
what ^emseWes had seen and heard. The effect also 
of l^ir preaching strongly confirms the truth of what 
our history positively and circumstantially relates^ that 
th^ were able to exhibit to then- heavers supeir&atuial 
attestations of their mission. 

We are, lastly, to consider the sulMqmnt growth 
and spread of ^ religion, of which we receive snc^ 
cessive intimations, and satis&ctory, though general 
and occasional accounts, until its fall and final estab- 
lishment. 

In all these several 9tages^ the history is without a 
parallel : for it must be observed, that we have not 
now been tracing the progress, and describing the 
preValency, of an opinion, founded upon philosophi* 
cal or critical arguments, upon mere deductions of 
reason, or the construction of ancient writings (of 
which kind aro the several theories which have, at 
different tim^s, gained possession of the public mind 
in various departments of science and literature : and 
of one or other of which kind are the tenets also which 
divide the various sects of Christianity) : but that we 
speak of a system, the very basis and postulatum of 
whicji was a supernatural character ascribed to a par- 
ticular person ; of a doctrine,, the truth whereof de- 
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pientls entirely npoa ^ truth of a matter of fact Aen 
teceBt- ^ To establish a new religion, even anUMig^ 
a few people; at in one single nation, is a thing in 
itself exceedingly difficult. To xefonn some cotfup* 
tions which may have spread in a religion^ or to ihakd 
new regulations in it, is not perhaps so hard, when 
the main and principal part of that religion is pre^ 
served entire and unshafcen ; and yet this very often 
cannot be accom|dkhed withont ah extraordixiajy con^^ 
eurrence of drcumsftances, and may be attempted a 
tfaerusand times without success^ But to introduce a 
new faith/ a i^w way of thinking and acting, and to 
persuade many nations to quit the rdigion in which 
their ancestdrs have lived and died, whiich had been 
delivered down to them . firoih time immemorial, to 
make them forsake and despise the deities which they 
had been accustomed to reverence and worship; this 
is a work of still greater difficulty \ The resistance of 
edtieation, worldly policy^ and super^tioh is almost 
invincible." 

If men, in these days, be Christians in consequence 
of their education, in submission to authority, or ia 
emnphfince with fashion, let lis recollect that the very 
eontrary of this, at the begiiming, was the case* Thd 
first race of Christians, as wdl as millions who sue* 
ceeded them, became such in formal opposition to all 
these motives, to the whole power and strength of this 
influence. Every argumait, therefore,, and every ia- 
stance^ which seta forth the prejudice of education, and 
the almost irresistible eflfects of that prejirfice (and no 
persons are more fond of expatiating upon this subject 
than deistical writers), in fact confirms the evidence of 
Christianity. 

* Jortin's Dis. on the Christ Rel. p. 107, ed. 4, 
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But, in order to judge of the argument which 19 
drawn from the early propagation of Christiaidty^ I 
know no fairer, way of proceeding than to compare 
what we have seen on the subject, with the success of 
Christian missions in modern s^es. In the East 
India mission, supported by the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, we hear sometimes of thirty^ 
sometimes of forty, being baptized in the coursie of a 
year, and these principally children. Of converts, 
properly so called, that is, of adults volimtarily on- 
bracing Christianity, the number is eictremely small. 
"Notwithstanding the labour of missionaries for up- 
wards of two hundred years, and the establishments 
of different Christian nations who support them, there 
are not twelve thousand Indian Christians, and those 
almost entirely outcasts*." 

I lament, as nmch as any man, the little progress 
which Christianity has made in these countries, and 
the inconsiderable effect that has followed the labours 
of its missionaries : but I see in it a strong proof of 
the Divine origin of the religion. What had the 
apostles to assist them in propagating Christianity 
which the missionaries have not? If piety and zeal 
had been sufficient, I doubt not but that our mission^ 
aries possess these qualities in a high degree: for, 
nothing except piety and zeal could engage them in 
the undertaking. If sanctity of life and manners was 
the allurem^it, the conduct of these men is unblam- 
able. If the advantage of education and learning be 
looked to, there is not one of the modem missionaries 
who is not, in this respect, superior to all the apostles ; 

* Sketches relating to the history^ Jearning, and manners of the 
Hindoos, p. 48; quoted by Dr. Robertson, Hist. Dis. concerning 
Ancient India, p. 236. 
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and that not only absolutely^ but, what is of more im- 
ppFtance^ reiativefy, in comparison, that is, with those 
amongst whom they exercise their office. If the in- 
triiisic excellency of the jreligion, the perfection of its 
tiu^ity, the purity of its precepts, the eloquence or 
tenderness or sublimity of various parts of its writings, 
were the recommendations by which it made its way, 
these remain the same. • If the character and circuni-^ 
stance under which the preachers were introduced to 
the countries in which they taught, be accounted of 
importance, this advantage is all on the side of the 
modem missionaries. They comeffrom a country and 
a people to which the Indian world look up with senti-^ 
ments of deference. ; The apostles came forth amongst 
the Gentiles unckr no other name thaii that erf JeWs, 
wiiich was precisely the character they despised and 
derided. If it be disgraceful in India to become a 
Christian, it could not be much less so to be enroHed 
amongst those, ^^quos per flagitia invisos, vulgus 
Christianos appellabat." If the religion which they 
had to encounter be considered, the difference, I ap- 
prehend, will not be great. The theplogy of both was 
nearly the same : " What is supposed to be performed 
by the power of Jupiter, of Neptune, of iBolus, of 
Mars, of Venus, according to the mythology of. th^ 
West, is ascribedj in the East, to the agency of Agrio 
the god of fire, Varoon the god of oceans, Vayoo the 
god of wind, Cama the god of love ^." The sacred 
rites of the Western Polytheism were gay, festive, and 
licentious ; the rites of the public religion in the East 
partake of the same character, with a more avowed 
indecency. "In every fimction performed in the 
pagodas, as well as in every public procession, it is 
the office of these women (i. e. of women prepared by 

^ BaghYat Geeta, p. 94, quoted by Dr. Rubertsao^ Ind, Dis. p, 306. y 
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the Bi^mius &f the purpose), to dmcb h^&ae ibtt 
idoly £^ to isiiig hjmi^ ki ii» prwie ; aibd it is <liffi^ 
euit to sajjr whether jCbej ireapsusa most against decency 
by the g^tures they eadh&it, or by the verses "which 
they icecite* The walls of the pagodas were icovered 
wi& pattrtings in a style no less imdelibate*' ^" 

On bath ^ides of jthe ^ompanton, the pcfmlar trii- 
gi<>n had a strong establishment. In ancient Gseece 
and Rome, it vrm strictly ineorporafed witli the ^ate. 
Thie magistrate was the priest. The highest /officen 
i9|gg^TOeiimei)jt bcNrethaiiiost di^laiigiiiflfhed^paartittidM 
i^famtJaa of due ^hlk rites. I9.1aiia» a poifwM 
aiii fiLUBa&mus cast passei^ exeliEsiivdy tha adnaastes^ 
tioi^ of the estetUi^hed worship ; 9sod afe, elf ewoer 
quence, devoted to its servioe, and attadi^ to its 
HiteresyU Ixi both, the prevailing mytbology was ides^ 
l^l^te 4^f any {proper evideigK>e ; or ratfier, in both, iim 
or)|gi!@L of Jt^ tradition is irun up mto ages long ante^ 
rjor to the ^xi^te»ee of crediUe history, m . of wriltet 
koguage. The I^d^m chronok)gy conq)iite8 eras, by 
millipi^MSi )of yeacs, ^nd (he life ^f soafi by thousands:^; 
and in these, or prior to these, is placed the history of 
thdor divinities. In both, the established 4si3perstitiffiA 
held the ^dme plaoe in tihe puiblie x)piniQn ; that iis to 
j8^, ija bolh is was-ercdited by tike bujkiof the people 'i 

4 Othen of ;tbe 'deisms of the East •a.re^f an austere and ^looiny 
character, to be propitiated by victims, sometimes by human'sacrifice^ 
and by volun|;ary torments of the most excruciating kin.d. 

^ Voyage de Geiitil. vdl. i. p. «44<»-^d0. f^reiaoe to Code of Oe««oo 
Laws, p. 57, quoted .by Dr. IWbertjsoB, p« $20. 

^ '* The Suttee Jogue, or age of purity, is said to have lasted three 
miHion two hundred thousand years; and they hold that th« life of 
mm .was e&toAded in aii«t a^io ^Ate hvndrpd theoaand yearss "httt 
there is a difference, amongst the, Indian writers, pf six milhpns of 
years in the computation of this era." lb. ' ' 

7 ^ liotw «^urd soever the articles of faifib «nay lie^tftkick Jemp^fllif 
tiom (has adopted, or how imhallowed the jites which it prescribes, the 
former are received, in every age and. country, with unhesitating as- 
8€tfit,.by .^le gtoesttbody of the people, anf! the i^|ter obsen^ wkh 
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but by iht learned and pkiio80{^cai part of the comr 
muaiiy, either derided^ or regarded by them as only fit 
to be uj^olden for the sake of its political ^ses^ 
. Or if it should be allotted, that the anckot hea- 
thens believed in l^eir religion fes6 generally thaoi the 
present Indians do, I am &r fmm thinking that diis 
circumstance would afford any facaiity to the "work of 
the apostles, above that of the modrara missionaries* 
To me it appears, and I think it matoial to be r&r 
narked, that a disbelief of tibe establii^d rd%ion of 
their country has no tendency to dispose noieQ for the 
teception of another; but that, on the fcontrary, it 
generates a ^settled ^ootempt of all religjious preten«« 
sions whttteter. General infidelity is the hasdcist soil 
which the pmpagators of ^ msiT.religio&'Can have to 
woris: upon* . Could a Methodist or Moca^ian jpiQ* 
mise himself a. bett^. chattce of aucoesswith a French 
esprit forty, Yih^ had been acouKto^Bsed. to laugh, at ;khe 

scrupulous exactness. I« our reasonings oonceniing ofiinions find 
practicies which drfTer widely *fr(jm our own, we are extremely apt to 
err. . Ifaving htfta iostrvcted •ourselves ia #« p/iodptes oif a »lif ioo 
worthy in every respect of that Divine wisdom \^ which Uiey were 
dictated, we frequently express wonder at the credulity of nations, in 
eaib#achig sysltemft of 1)«lief which appear lo us so directly -repag^aot 
te right reason; «ad ^ometioDessuspect, that tenets so wild an^ ex- 
travagant do not really gain credit with them. But experience may 
satisfy us,»that neither Our woBder iior suspicions are well founded; 
No arlicle^f t^ p^hUic, raUgtOn was^caUfd)io^M^tipp)hy'^ho8|QI»^fiji^ 
of ancient Europe with whose history we are ibest acquainted ; and i¥> 
practice, ^valich it enjoined, appeared improper to tfiera. On thd 
Qtb^« ii«p4»)»v9ry ophwnn tliat tended to drmcuifih the rovenejce.iif 
aaen for the ^ods of their country, 'or to alienate them frona their 
worSliip,.e^citfed, among the Greeks and I^mans, that indignant zeal 
^hieh is nasaml to every !pco^k attached to fbeir rehgion by a firm 
per&uasion of its truth/' Ind. Dis. |). 321. , 

^ That the learned Brahmins of the East are rational Theisms, and 
seeratly reject 4;he established tfheorieS| and contemn fhe rites tliat 
were founded m^Qo theai, or mtber Cf>n»ider,theip:as>cuitt^ances to 
be supported for their political uses^ see Dr. Eober4;3on's Ind. Dis. 
p. S24-— 334. 
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popery of his country, than vrith a beUeying M^aho* 
metan or Hindoo ? Or are our modem unbelievers in 
Christianily, for that reason, in danger of becoming 
Mahometans or Hindoos? It does not af^pear that 
the Jews, who had a body of historical evidence to 
offer for their religion, and who at that time .undoubt- 
edly entertained and held forth the expectation of a 
future state, derived any great advantage, as to the 
extension of their system, from the discredit into which 
the popular religion had fallen with many of th^ 
heathen neighbours. 

We have particularly directed our observaitiims to 
the state a^d progress of Christianity amongst the; 
inhabitants of India ; but the histoiy of the Christian 
missions in other countries, where the efEcacy of the 
mission is left solely to the conviction wrought by the 
preaching of strangers, presents the same idea as the 
Indian mission does^ of the feebleness and inadequacy 
of human means. About twenty-five years ^/go was 
published, in England, a translation from the Dutch 
of a Histoiy of Greenland, and a relation of the mis- 
sion for about thirty years carried on in that country 
by the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians. Every part 
of that relation confirms the opinion we have stated. 
Nothing could surpass,, or hardly equal, the zeal and 
pati^ice of the missionaries. Yet their historian, in 
the conclusion of his iiarrative, could find place f<» 
no reflections more encours^ng than the following: 
— " A person that had known the heathen, that had 
seen the little benefit from the great pains hitherto 
taken with them, and considered that one after ano- 
ther had abandoned all hopes of the conversion. of 
those infidels (and some thought they would never be 
converted, till they saw miracles wrought as in the 
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apostles' days, and this the Greenlahders expected and 
'demanded of their instructors); one that considered 
tiiis, I say, would not so much wonder at the past 
unjBruiHulness of these youiig beginners, as at their 
steadfast perseverance in the midst of nothing but 
distress, difficulties, and impediments, internally and 
externally ; and that they never desponded of the 
conversion of those poor creatures amidst all seeming 
impossibilities^." 

' From the widely disproportionate effects which at- 
tend the preaching of modem missionaries of Chris- 
tianily, compared with what followed the ministry of 
Christ and his apostles under circumstances either 
alflfce, or not so unlike as to account for the difference, 
a conclusion is fairly drawn in support of what our 
histories deliver concerning them, viz. that they pos- 
sessed means of conviction, which we have not; that 
they had proofs to appeal to, which we want.^ 



SECT. III. 

Of the Religion of Mahomet.' 

The only event in the history of the human species, 
which admits of comparison with the propagation ai 
Christianity, is the success of M ahometanism. The 
Mahometan institution was rapid in its progress, was 
recent ia its history, and was founded upon a super- 
natural or prophetic character assumed by its author. 
In these articles, the resemblance with Christianity is 
confessed. But there are points of difference, which 
separate, we apprehend, the two cases entirely. 

' History of Greenland, vol. ii. p. 376. 
A A 
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I. Mahomet did not foand his pretensbns upon 
miracles, ptoperly so isalled; that is^ upon proo& of 
supematuial agency, capable of being known and 
attested by others. Christians are warranted in this 
assertion by tlie evidence of the Koran, ill which 
Mahomet not only does not affect the power of work* 
ing miracles, but expressly disclaims it. The follow* 
ing passages of that book fiimish direct proo& of the 
truth of what we allege : — " The infidels say. Unless 
a sign be sent down unto hijn from his lord, we will 
not believe; thou art a preacher only\" Again: 
*^ Nothing hindered us from sending thee with mira* 
cles, except that the former nations have chai^ied 
tibem with imposture*." And lastly: "They say^ 
Unless a sign be sait down unto him from hb lord^ 
we will not believe :— Answer : Signs are in the 
power of Ood alone, and I am no more than a public 
preacher. Is it not sufficient for them, that we have 
sent down unto them the book of the Koran to be read 
unto them ' ?" B^ide these acknowledgments, I have 
observed thirteen distinct places, in which Mahomet 
puts the objection (unless a sign, &c.) into the mouth 
of the unbeliever, in not one of which does he allege 
a miracle in reply. His answer is, " that God giveth 
the power of working miracles, when and to whom 
he pleaseth*;" ** that if he should work miracles, 
tHey would not believe*^;'' "that they had before 
rejected Moses, and Jesus, and the Prophets, who 
wrought muscles *;'• that " the Koran itself was a 
miracle ^^ 

The only place in the Koran in which it can be 

' Saline Koiia, c. xiii. p. ^1, e<L quarto. ' €. ztii. p. SSS. 

* C. xxix. p. S28, ^ C. ▼. X. xviii. twice. * C, vi. 

• C. iii. xxi. xxviii. ^ C, xvi. • 
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pretended that a sensible miracle is referred to (for I 
do not allow the secret risitations of Gabriel, the night 
journey of Mahomet to heaven, or the presaice in 
battle of invisible hosts of angels, to deserve the name 
of sensible miracles), is the beginning of the fifty- 
fourth chapter. The words are these :— ^^ The hour 
of judgment approacheth, and the moen hath been 
split in sunder : but if the unbelievers see a sign, they 
turn aside, saying. This is a powerfiil charm." The 
Mahometan expositors disagree in their interpretation 
6f this passage; some explaining it to be a mention 
of the splitting of the mo<m, as one of the future signs 
of the approach of the day of judgment ; others refer- 
ring it to a miraculous appearance which had then 
taken placed It seems to me not improbable, that 
Mahomet might have taken advantage of some extra- 
ordinary halo, or oither unusual appearance of the 
moon, which had happened about this time; and 
which supplied a foundation bolli for this passage, and 
for the story which in after times h|td been raised out 
of it. 

After this more than silence, after these authentic 
confessions of the Koran, we are not to be moved with 
miraculous stories related of Mahomet by Abulfeda, 
who wrote hb life about six hundred years after his 
death ; or which ai« found in the legend of Al«Jen*- 
nabi, who came two hundred years later ^^ On the 
contrary, from comparing what Mahomet himself 

• Vjtle Sale, in loc. 

* It dues not, I think, appear, that thes^ historians had SLuy written 
accounts to appeal to, more ancient than the Sonnafa ; which was a 
callectum of traditions made by order of the C^li^^hs two hundriodl 
years after Mahomefs death. MaUumet died a. p. 632 ; Al'Bochari, 
one of the six doctors who (compiled the Sonnah, was born a. d. 809 ; 
diod 869. Pridea^z*s I^ ^f Maikomet, p. 19S» 4ed. 7tfa. 

A A 2 
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wrote and said, with what was afterwards reported of 
him by his followers, the plain and fair conclusion is, 
that when the religion was established by conquest, 
then, and not till then, came out the stories of his 
miracles. 

Now this diflference alone constitutes, in my opinion, - 
a bar to all reasoning firom one case to the other. The 
success of a religion founded upon a miraculous his- 
tory shows the credit which was given to the history; 
and this credit, under the circumstances in which it 
was given, i. e. by persons capable of knowing the 
truth, and interested to inquire after it, is evidence of 
the reality of the history, and by consequence, of the 
truth of the religion. Where a miraculous history is 
not alleged, no part of this argument can be applied. 
We admit, that multitudes acknowledged the preten- 
sions of Mahomet : but these pretensions being desti- ' 
tute of miraculous evidence, we know that the grounds 
upon which they were acknowledged could not be 
secure grounds of persuasion to his followers, nor their 
example any authority to us. Admit the whole of 
Mahomet's authentic history, so far as it was of a 
nature capable of being known or witnessed by others, 
to be true (which is certainly to admit all that the 
reception of the religion can be brought to prove), 
and Mahpmet might still be an impostor or enthusiast, 
or a union of both. Admit to be true almost any 
part of Christ's history, of that, I mean, which was 
public, and within the cognizance of his followers, and 
he must have come from God. Where matter of fact 
is not in question, where miracles are not alleged, I 
do not see that the progress of a religion is a better 
argument of its truth, than the prevalency of any 
system of opinions in natural religion, morality, or 
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physics, is 9- proof of the truth of those opinions. 
And we know that this sort of argument is inadmis- 
sible in any branch of philosophy whatever. 

But it will be said, If one religion could make its 
way without miracles, why might not another? To 
which I reply, first, that this is not the question : The 
proper question is not, whether a religious institution 
could be set up without miracles, but whether a reli- 
gion, or a change of religion, founding itself in mira- 
cles, could succeed without any reality to rest upon? 
I apprehend these two cases to be very diflPerent : and 
I apprehend Mahomet's not taking this course, to be 
one proof, amongst others, that the thing is difficult, 
if not impossible, to be accomplished. Certainly it 
was not from an unconsciousness of the value and 
importance of miraculous evidence; for it is very 
observable, that in the same volume, and sometimes 
in the same chapters, in which Mahomet so repeat- 
edly disclaims the power of working miracles himself, 
he is incessantly referring to the miracles of preceding 
prophets. One would imagine, to hear some men 
talk, or to read some books, that the setting up of a 
religion by dint of miraculous pretences was a thing 
of every day's experience; whereas I believe, that, 
except the Jewish and Christian religion, there is no 
tolerably well authenticated account of any such thing 
having been accomplished. 

II. The establishment of Mahomet's religion was 
effected by causes which in no degree appertained to 
the origin of Christianity. 

During the first twelve years of his mission, Maho- 
met had recourse only to persuasion. This is allowed. 
And there is sufficient reason firom the efiect to be- 
lieve, that, if he had confined himself to this mode of 
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propagating his religion, we of the present day should 
ndver have heard eith^ of him or it " Three years 
were silently employed m the oonversion oi fourteen 
proselytes* For ten years^ the religion advanced with 
a i^low and psdnfiil progress, within the walls <^ 
Mecca. The number of (iroselytes in the Seventh 
ye^ of his mission may be estimated by the absence 
of eighty-three men and eighteen Yfome^ who retired 
to Ethiopia ^^. Yet this progress, such aB it was, ap* 
pears to have been aided by some very important ad- 
vantages, which Mahomet found in his situation, in his 
mode of conducting his design, and in his doctrine. 

1 . Mahomet was the grandson of the most powerful 
ahd honourable &itnily in Mecto : and although the 
early death of his father h^d not left him a patrimony 
suitable to hii!$ birth, he had, long befcn^ the com*' 
mencement of his mission, repaiired this deficiency by 
sua opulent marriage. A person coiusiderable by h» 
wealth, of high descent^ and nearly allied t6 the chie& 
of bis country, taking upon himself the characteir of a 
religious teacher, would not fail of attmcting attention 
and followers. 

2. Mahomet c<md«fccted his d^ign, in^the outset e»* 
pecially, with great art and prudence. He conducted 
it as a poltticiati would conduct a plot His first ap« 
plication was to his own &mily. This gained him 
his wife's uncle, a considerable pefson in Mecca, to^ 
gether with his eoui^in Ali^ allerwaids the celebrated 
Caliph, then a youth of great e^pectatiGOi^ and even 
ahneady distinguished by his altedbment^ imprtuos^, 
and dOurage^\ He next expressed himself to Abu 

» Oibbotffi Hist* vol ix. p. W4, et uq. ed. Dub* 

" Of which Mr. Gibbon has preserved the ibilowing spechnoD :-^ 
**When Mahomet caHed out, in an assembly of his family, Who 
among you will be my eo&ipanion and my vizir ? AH, then only in 
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Bec^9 a man amongst the iii«t of the Koiebh in wealth 
and influence. The interest and example of Abu 
Beer drew in five other prineipal persoiiis in Mecca, 
whose solicitations prevailed upon five more of the 
same rank. This was the work of three years ; dur^ 
ing which time every thing was transacted in secret 
Upon the strength of these allies, and under the powci^* 
fill protection of his fiBimily, — who^ however some of 
than might disaj^rove his ent^rise or deride his 
pretensions, would not soiSer the oqphan of their house, 
the relic of their favourite brother, to be insulted,-^ 
Mahomiet now commenced his public preaching. And 
the advance which he made, during the nine or ten re- 
mainingyearsof hispeaceableministry,wasby no meaui 
greater than what, with these advantages, and with 
the additional and singular circumstance of there being 
no establish^ religion at Mecca at that time to con^^ 
tend with, might reasonably have been expected. How 
soon his primitive adherents were let into &e seoret of 
his views of empire, or in what stage of his undertak*^ 
ing these views finrt opened themselves to his own 
mind, it is not now easy to determine. The event 
howevar was, that these his first proselytes all ..ulti- 
mately attained to riches and honours, to llie (command 
of annies, and the govemm^it of kingdoms^. 

3. The Arabs deduced &eir descent fix)m Abra- 
ham through the line of Ishmael. The inhabitants of 
Mecca, in conunon probably with the other Arabian 
Ixibes, adknowledged, as I think may clearly be coir 
lected firom the Koran, one supreme Deity, but had 

the fourteenth year of his age, suddenly replied, O prophet! I am 
the man ;— ^whosoever'riscs against thee, I will dash out bis toetfa, tear 
out his eyes, hreajc his legs, rip up his belly* O prophet ! I will h^ 
thy vizir over them/* Vol. ix. p. 245. 
'^ Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 344. 
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associated witii him many objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship. The great doctrine with which Mahomet scst 
out was the strict and exclusiTe unity of God. Abra* 
ham, he told them, their illustrious ancestor; Ishmael, 
the father of their nation ; Moses, the lawgiver of the 
Jews ; and^ Jesus, the author of Christianity ; had all 
asserted the same thing : that their followers had uni- 
versally corrupted the truth, and that he was now 
commissioned to restore it to the world* Was it to be 
wondered at that a doctrine so specious, and autho- 
rized by names, some or other of which were holden 
in the highest veneration by every description of his 
hearers, should, in the hands of a popular misdcmary, 
prevail to the extent in which Mahomet succeeded by 
his pac^ ministry ? 

• 4. Of the institution which Mahomet joined with 
this fundamental doctrine, and of the Koran in which 
that institution is delivered, we discover, I think, two 
purposes that pervade the whole, viz. to niake con- 
verts, and to make his converts soldiers. ; The.foUow- 
ing particulars, amongst others, may be considered as 
pretty evident indications of these designs.' 

1 . When Mahomet began to preach, his address to 
the Jews, to the Christians, and to the Pagan Arabs, 
was, that the religion which he taught was no other 
than what had been originally their own. . ^* We- be- 
lieve in God, and that which hath been sent down to iss, 
and that which hath been sent down unto Abrahaoi, 
and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes, 
and that which was delivered unto Moses and Jesus, 
and that which was delivered unto the prophets from 
their Lord : we make no distinction between any of 
them ^^." ^^ He hath ordained you the religion which 

*^ Sale's Koran, c. ii. p. t7« 
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he commasided Noah, and which ^^ have revealed 
unto thee, O Mohammed, and which we commanded 
Abraham, and Moses, and Jesiis, saying. Observe this 
religion, and be not divided therein ^^" ^^He halii 
chosen you, and hath not unposed on you any diffi- 
culty in the religion which he hath given you, the 
religion of your father Abraham ^*/ 
i 2, The author of the Koran never ceases from de- 
scribing the future anguish of unbelievers,' their de- 
spair, regret, penit^ice, and tomient. It is the point 
which he labours above all others. And. these de* 
scriptions are conceived in terms which will appear iu 
no small degree impressive, even to the modem reader 
of an English trandation. Doubtless they would 
operate with much greater force upon the minds of 
those to whom they were immediately directed. The 
terror which they seem well calculated to inspire 
would be to many tempers a powerful application. 

3. On the other hand; his voluptuous paradise; his 
robes of silk, his palaces of marble, his rivers and 
shades, his groves and couches, his wines, his dainties ; 
and, above all, his seventy-two virgins assigned to each 
of the failhfiil, of resplendait beauty and eternal youth ; 
intoxicated the imaginations and seized the passions 
of his Eastern followers. 

4- But Mahomet's highest heaven was reserved for 
tlKMse who fought his battles, or expended their for- 
tunes in his cause. — " Those believers who sit stUl at 
home, not having any hurt, and those who employ 
their fortunes and their persons for the religion of God, 
shall not be held equal. God hath preferred those 
who employ their fortunes and their persons in that 
cause to a degree above those who sit at home. God 

■♦ Sale's Koran, c. xlii. p. 393. "^ jb, c. xxii. p. 281. 
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had inde^ promised every one paradise; but God 
hath pr^erred those who Jight for the faitli be&re 
those who s^t still, by adding unto them a great re* 
ward ; by degrees of honour conferred lipon them from 
him, and by granting them forgiveness and ma:^^." 
Again ; ^^ Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pil-* 
grims, and the visiting of the holy temple, to be ac« 
tions as meritorious as those performed by him who 
believeth in God and the laig^ day, txA fighUth fw 
the religion of God? They shall not be held equal 
whh God. — They who have believ^ and fled their 
country, and employed their substance and ikar per- 
som in the defence of God's true religion, shall be in 
the highest degree of honour with Gt>d; and these 
are they who shall be happy. The Lord sendeth 
them good tidings of mercy from him, and good will, 
and of gardens wherein they shall enjoy lasting plea- 
sures. They shall continue therein for ever ; for "vrith 
Grod is a great rewaid ^^" And, once more : ** Verily 
God hath purchased of the true believers their souls 
and their substance, promising them the enjoyment of 
Paradise on condition that ^^ fghtf&r the cause of 
God: whether they slay or be slain, the promise for 
the same is assuredly due by the Law and the Gos^ 
and the Koran ^'^V 

5. His doctrine of pitedestination was applicable, 
and was applied by him to the same purpose of forti- 

'* Sale's Koran, c. iv. p. 73. '^ lb. c. ix« p. 151. 

'* Ibid. c. ix. p. 164. 

'9 ^ The sword,*' s«th Mahomat, ^ is the key of hfi^yen and of 
hell; a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night sp^nt in arms, 
is of more avail than two months' fasting or prayer. Whosoever falls 
in bitde, his sins tre forgiven at the d«y of judgment; his wounds 
shall be resplendent as vermilion^ and odoriferous as musk ; and the 
loss of his limbs shall b^ supplied hy the wings of angels and cheru- 
bim." Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 256. 
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fying and of exalting the courage x)f his adherents. — 
'^ If any thing of the matter had happezied unto us^ 
we had not been slain here. Answer; If ye had been 
in your houses^ yerily they would hare gone forth to 
fight whose slaughter was decreed to the places where 
they died ^' 

6. In warm r^ions the appetite of the sexes is 
ardent, the passion for inebriating liquors moderate. 
In compliance with this distinction, although Maho- 
met laid a restraint upon the drinking of wine, in the 
use of women he allowed an almost unbounded indul- 
gence* Four wives, with the liberty of changing them 
at pleasure % together with the persons of all his cap- 
tives ^% was an irresistible bribe to an Arabian warrior. 
" God is minded," says he, speaking of this very sub- 
ject, ^' to make his religion light unto you ; for man 
was created weak." How different this from the un- 
accommodating purity of the Gospel ! How would 
Mahomet have succeeded with the Christian lesson in 
his mouthy — "Whosoever looketh upon a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart?" It must be ad^d, ihat Mabomet did 
not venture upon the prohibition of wine till tlie fourth 
year of the Hegira, or the seventeenth of his mission ^^, 
when his military successes had completely established 
his authority. The same observation hoMs of the fast 
of the Ramadan % and of the most laborious part of 
his institution, the pilgrimage to Mecca ^. 

^° Sale's Koran, c. iii» p. 54. ** Ibid. c. iv. p. 63, 

** Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 225. *' Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 126. 

** Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 112. 

^s This latter, however, already prevailed amongst the Arabs, and 
had grown out of their excessive veneration for the Caaba. Mahomet's 
law, in this respect, was rather a compliance than an innovation *. 

* Sale's Prelim. pis. p. 123. 
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What has hitherto been collected from the records 
of the Mussulman history relates to the twelve or 
thirteen years of Mahomet's peaceable preaching ; 
which part alone of his life and enterprise admits of the 
smallest comparison with the origin of Christianity. 
A new scene is now unfolded. The city of Medina, 
distant about ten days' journey from Mecca, was at 
that time distracted by the hereditary contentions of 
two hostile tribes. These feuds were exasperated by 
the mutual persecutions of the Jews and Christians, 
and of the different Christian sects by which the 
city was inhabited ^. The religion of Mahomet pre- 
sented, in some measure, a point of union or compro- 
mise to these divided opinions. It embraced the 
principles which were common to them all. Each 
party saw in it an honourable acknowledgment of the, 
fundamental truth of their own system. To the Pa- 
gan Arab, somewhat imbued with the sentiments and 
knowledge of his Jewish or Christian fellow-citizen, it 
offered no offensive or very improbable theology. This 
recommendation procured to Mahomelimism a more 
favoiKable reception at Medina than its author had 
been able, by twelve years' painful endeavours, to ob- 
tain for it at Mecca. Yet, after all, the progress of the 
religion was inconsiderable. His missionary could 
only collect a congregation of forty persons ^. It was 
not a religious but a political association which ulti- 
mately introduced Mahomet into Medina. Harassed, 
as it should seem, and disgusted by the long continu- 
ance of factions and disputes, the inhabitants of that 
city saw, in the admission of the prophet's authoriiy, 
a rest from the miseries which they had suffered, and 
a suppression of the violence and fury which they had 

*^ Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 100. *7 jb, vol. i. p. 85. 
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learned to condemn. After an embassy, therefore, 
composed of believers and unbelievers^, and of persons 
of both tribes, with whom a treaty was concluded of 
strict alliance and support, Mahomet made his public 
«ntry, and was received as the soviereign of Medina. 

From this time, or soon after this time, the impostor 
changed his language and his conduct. Having now 
a town at his command, where to arm his party, arid 
to head them with security, he enters upon new coun-" 
sels. He now pretends that a divine commission is 
given him to attack the infidels, to destroy idolatry, 
and to set up the true faith by the sword ^. An early 
victory over a very superior force, achieved by con- 
duct and bravery, established the renown of his arms, 
and of his personal character ^. Every year after this 
was marked by battles or assassinations. The nature 
and activity of Mahomet's future exertions may be 
estimated from the computation that, in the nine fol- 
lowing years of his life, he commanded his army in 
person in eight general engagements ^^, and undertook, 
by himself or his lieutenants, fifty military enterprises^ 

From this time we have nothing left to account for 
but that Mahomet should collect an army, that his 
army should conquer, and that his religion should pro- 
ceed together with his conquests. The ordinary ex- 
perience of human affairs leaves us little to wonder at 
in any of these effects ; and they were likewise each 
assisted by peculiar facilities. From all sides the rov- 
ing Arabs crowded round the standard of religion and 
plunder, of freedom and victory, of arms and rapine: 
Beside the highly painted joys of a carnal paradise, 
Mahomet rewarded his followers in this world with a 

*» Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 85. *^ lb. vol. i. p. 88, 

3* Victory of Bedr. ib. p. 106. ^i Mod. Univ. Hist. v. i. p. 255. 
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liberal division of the spoils, and with the persons of 
their female captives'^. The condition of Arabia, oc* 
cupied by small independent tribes, exposed it to the 
impression and yielded to the progress of a firm and 
resolute army. After the reduction of his native pe- 
ninsula, the weakness also of the Roman provinces on 
the north and the west, as well as the distracted stete 
of the Persian empire on the east, &ciUtated the sac- 
cessfol invasion of the neighbourii^ countries. That 
Mahomet's conquests should carry his religioi} along 
with them will excite little surprise whi»i we know 
the conditions which he proposed to the vanquished. 
Death or cmrefwm was the only choice offered to 
idolatoTB. " Strike off their heads ! strike off all the 
ends of their fingers ^^ ! kill the idolators wheresoever 
ye shall find them ^l To the Jews and Christians was 
left the somewhat milder alternative of subjection and 
tribute if they pejnsisted in their own religion, or of an 
equal participation in the rights and liberties, the ho- 
iKmrs and privileges of the fedthful, if they embraced 
the religion of their conquerors. *^ Ye Christian dogs, 
you know your option ; the Koran, the tribute, w the 
sword *^." The corrupted state of Christianity in the 
seventh century, and the contwtions of its sects, un- 
happily so fell in with men's care of their safety or their 
fortunes as ta induce many to forsake its professi<m. 
Add to all whidi, that Mahomet's victories not only 
operated by the natural effect of conquest, but that 
they were constantly represented, both to his frfends 
and enemies, as divine declarations in his i^vour. — 
Success was evidence. Prosperity carried with it not 
only influence but prooC ^* Ye have already," says 

^* Gibbojn, vol. ix. p. 255. ^' Sale's Koran, c, viii, p. 140, 

^ SaV« Kofftft, c. ix. p, 149. " Gibbon, vol. iit p. 337, 
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he, after the battle of Bedr, ^'had a miracle shown 
you in two armies which attacked each other; one 
army fought for God's true religion, but the other were 
infidels^." Again; " Ye slew not those who were 
slain at Bedr, but God slew them. If ye desire a 
decision of the matter between us, now hath a deci- 
sion come unto you *^" 

Many more passages might be collected out of the 
Koran to the same eifect. But they are unnecessary. 
The Buccess of Mahometanism, during this and indeed 
every ftiture period of its history, bears so little msem^ 
blance to the early propagation of Christianity, liiat 
no inference whatever can justly be drawn from it to , 
the prejudice of the Christian argument For, what 
are we comparing? A Galilean peasant accompanied 
by a few fishermen, wil3i a conqueror at the head of 
his army. We compare Jesus without force, without 
power, without support, without one external circum- 
stance of attracti(m or influence, prevailing against 
the prejudices, the learmng, the hierarchy, of his 
country; against the ancient religious opinions, the 
pompous religious rites, the philosophy, the wisdbm, 
the authority of the B;oman empire, in the most po^ 
lished and enligl^sened period of its existence; with 
Maliomet making his way amongst Arabs ; collecting 
followers in the midst <^ conquests and triumphs, in 
die darkest ages and countries of the world, and when 
success in arms not only operated by that command of 
men's wills and persons which attends prosperous un- 
dertakings, but was considered as a sure testimony of 
divine approbation. That multitudes, persuaded by 
this argument, should join the train of a victorious 
chief; that still greater multitudes should, without any 

^^ Gibbon, c, iii. p^ 36. ^^ Sale's Koran, c. viii. p. 141. 
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argument, bow down before irresistible power; is a 
conduct in which we cannot see much to surprise us 
— in which we can see nothing that resembles the 
causes by which the establislunent of Christianily was 
effected. 

The success, therefore, of Mahometanism stands not 
in the way of this important conclusion — That the 
propagation of Christianity, in the manner and under 
the circumstances in which it was propagated, is a 
unique in the history of the species : A Jewish peasant 
overthrew the religion of the world. 

I have, nevertheless, placed the prevalency of the 
religion amongst the auxiliary arguments of its truth; 
because, whether it had prevailed or not, or whether 
its prevalency can or cannot be accounted for, the di- 
rect argument remains still. It is still true that a great 
number of men upon the spot, personally connected 
with the history and with the author of the religion, 
were induced by what they heard, and saw, and knew^ 
not only to change their former opinions, but to give 
up their time and sacrifice their ease, to traverse seas 
and kingdoms without rest and without weariness, to 
commit themselves to extreme dangers, to undertake 
incessant toils, to undergo grievous sufferings; and 
all this solely in consequence and in support of their 
belief of facts, which, if true, establish the truth of 
the religion; which, if false, they must have known to 
be so. 
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PART III. 

A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF SOME POPULAR 
OBJECTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Tht Discrepancies between the several Gospels. 

I KNOW not a more rash or unphilosophical conduct 
of the uridefstanding than to reject the substance of a 
story by reason of some diversity in the circumstances 
with which it is related. The usual character of hu- 
man testimony is substantial truth under circumstan- 
tial variety. This is what the daily experience of 
courts of justice teaches. When accoimts of a trans- 
action come from the mouths of different witnesses, it 
is seldom that it is not possible to pick out apparent 
or real inconsistencies between them. These incon- 
sistencies are studiously displayed by an adverse plea- 
der, but oftentimes with little impression upon the 
minds of the judges. On the contrary, a close and 
minute agreement induces the suspicion of confede- 
racy and fraud. When written histories touch upon 
the same scenes of action, the comparison almost al- 
ways affords ground for a like reflection. Numerous 
and sometimes important variations present themselves ; 
not seldom also absolute and final contradictions; 
yet neither one nor the other are deemed sufficient to 
shake the credibility of the main fact. The embassy 
of the Jews to deprecate the execution of Claudian's 
order to place his statue in their temple, Philo places 
in harvest; Josephus in seed-time; both contemporary 

i& B 
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writers. No reader is led by this inconsistency to 
doubt whether such an embassy was sent, or whe&er 
such an order was given. Our own history supplies 
examples of the 'same kind. In tilie accouid: of t^e 
Marquis of Argyll's death, iti the reign of Charles the 
Second, we have a very remarkable contradiction. 
Lord Clarendon relates that he was condemned to be 
hanged, which was performefd the same day; on the 
contrary, Burnet, Woodrow, Heath, Echard concur 
in stating that he was beheaded ; and that he was 
condemn^ upon the Saturday, ctnd ^cecuted upoii 
tiie Monday ^. Was any reader of English hislpry 
ever sceptic enough to rsus0 from hence a question^ 
whether the Marquis of Atgyll wlus esecuted or not? 
Yet this ought to b^ left in uncesrtainty) accdrding to 
the priilciples upon which the Christian, history htt 
aometimes been attacked. Dr. Middleton c<mtended 
that the different hours 6f the day agftigned to the 
crucifixion of Christ, by John and by the other evan- 
gelists, did not admit of the reeonccilement which 
learned mto had proposed; and then concludes die 
discussion with this hard remark: ** We must be 
forced, with several of the cdtics^ to leave the diffit^ty 
just as We found it^ cbargeaUe with all the conse- 
quences of manifeiA inconsistency ^.'V But what are 
these consequences ? By no means the discrediting of 
the history as to the principal fact^ by a repugnancy 
(even supposing tha/t repugnancy not to be resolvable 
into diSereint modes of computation) in the time of the 
day in which it is Said to have taken place. 

A great deal of the discrepancy observable in the 

' See Biog. Britann. 

* Middleton's Reflections answered by Benson. Hist Christ, vol. 
iii. p. SO, 
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Gospels ari£es from omismh ; from a &Qt or a passage 
of Christ a life being noticed by one writer, whicb is 
unnoticed by another. Now omission is at aU time^ 
a very uncertain grotmd of objection. We perceive 
it not only in the Gompansoa of diiferent writers^ but 
even in the same writer, when compared with himself 
There ajB a great many particulars, and some of them 
of importance, mentioned by Josephus in his Antiqui- 
ties, which, as we should have suf^osed^ ought to have 
been put dowa by him in their place in the Jewish 
Wars\ Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, have, aU 
three, written of. the reign of Tiberius. Each has 
mentioned many tilings omitted by £be rest^ yet no 
objection is froin thence taken to the r^pe^re credit 
of their histories. We have in our own times, if there 
were not something ihdeeorcnas in the comparison, die 
life of an emment peraon, written by three of his friends^ 
tn which there ii very great variety in the incidents 
selected by them; some appqient, and perhaps some 
real contradtctiow ; yet without any impeMhment of 
the substantial truth of their accounts, of the authen^ 
ticity c£ the bodos, of the competent information or 
general fidelily of the writers. 

But these disci^ancies will be still more numerous 
when men do not write histories but memoirs; which 
is perhaps the true name and ]»oper deaeripticm of our 
ijrojqpels : that is, when they dp not undertake, or ever 
mennt to deliver, in wder of time, a regular and com* 
yietB account of all the things of in^rtimce which 
the person who is tiie subject of tiieir history did or 
jsaid ; but only, out of many similar ones, to give such 
passages, or such actbns and discoisrses, as offered 
themselves more immediatdy to their attention, came 

' Lardner, part i. yol ii. p. 785, et $eq, * lb. p. 743. 

bb2 
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in the way of their inqmiries, occurred to their recol- 
lection, or were suggested by their particular design 
at the time of writing. 

This particular design may appear sometimes, but 
not always, nor often. Thus I think that the particu- 
lar design which St. Matthew had in view, whilst he 
was writing the history of the resurrection, was to 
attest the faithful performance of Christ's promise to 
his disciples to go before them into Galilee ; because 
he alone, except Mark, who seems to have taken it 
from him, has recorded this promise, and he alone 
has confined his narrative to that single appearance to 
the disciples which fulfilled it. It was the precon- 
certed, the great and most public mianifestation of our 
Lord's person. It was the thing which dwelt upon 
St. Matthew's mind, and he adapted his narrative to 
it.^ But, that there is nothing in St. Matthew's lan- 
guage which negatives other appearances, or which 
imports that this his appearance to his disciples. in 
Galilee, in pursuance of his promise, was his fhrst or 
only appearance, is made pretty evident by St. Mark's 
Gospel, which uses the same terms concerning the 
appearance in Galilee as St. Matthew uses, yet itself 
records two other appearances prior to this : " Go 
your way, tell his disciples and Peter, that he goeth 
before you into Galilee : there shall ye see him, as he 
said unto you," (xvi. 7). We might be apt to infer 
from these words^ that this was ihe^rst time they 
were to see him : at least, we might infer it with as 
much reason as we draw the inference, from the same 
words in Matthew : yet the historian himself did not 
perceive that he was leading his readers to any such 
conclusion ; for in the twelfth and two following 
verses of this chapter, he infprms us of two appear- 
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ances, which, by comparing the order of events, are 
shown to have been prior to the appearance in Galilee. 
" He appeared in another form unto two of them, as 
they walked, and went into the country: and they 
went and told it unto the residuie ; neither believed 
they them: afterwards he appeared unto the eleven, 
as they sat at meat, and upbraided them with their 
unbelief, blBcause they believed not them that had 
seen him after he was risen." 

Probably the same observation, concerning the par- 
ticular design which guided the historian, may be of 
use in comparing many other passages of the Gospels. 



CHAP. IL 

Erroneous Opinions imputed to the Apostles. 

A SPECIES of candour which is shown towards every 
other book is sometimes refused to the Scriptures; and 
that is, the placing of a distinction between judgment 
and testimony^ We do not usually question the 
credit of a writer by reason of an opinion Ke may have 
delivered upon subjects unconnected with his evidence : 
and even upon subjects connected with his account, or 
mixed with it in the same discourse or writing, we 
naturally separate facts from opinions, testimony from 
observation, narrative from argument. 

To apply this equitabk consideration to the Chris- 
tian records, much controversy and much objection 
has been raised concerning the quotations of the Old 
Testament found in the New ; some of which quota- 
tions, it is said, are applied in a sense, and to events, 
apparently different from that which they bear; and 
from those to which they belong in the original. It 
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think that it is the only answer which the objection is 
capable of receiving. The two following cautions^ 
founded, I apprehend, in the most reasonable distinc- 
tions, will exclude all uncertainty upon this h^id which 
can be attended with danger. 

First, To separate what was the object of the apos- 
tolic mission, and declared by them to be so, from 
what was extraneous to it, or only incidentally con- 
nected with it. Of points clearly extranieous to. the 
religion, nothing need be said. Of points incidentally 
connected with it, something may be added. Demo- 
niacal possession is one of these points : concerning 
the reality of which, as this place will not admit the 
examination, or even thie production of the argument 
on either side of the question, it would be arrogance 
in me to deliver any judgment And it is unneces- 
sary. For what I am concerned to observe is, that 
evea they who think it was a general, but erroneous 
opinion, of those times; and that the writers of the 
New Testament, in common with other Jewish writers 
of that age, fell into the manner of speaking and of 
thinking upon the subject which then universally pre- 
vailed, need not be alarmed by the concession, as 
though they had any thing to fear from it for the truth 
of Christianity. The doctrine was not what Christ 
brought into the world. It appears in the Christian 
records, incidentally and accidentally, as being the 
subsisting opinion of the age and country in which 
his ministry was exercised. It was no piairt of the 
object of his revelation to regulate men's opinions con- 
cerning the action of spiritual substances upon animal 
bodies. At any rate it is unconnected with testimony. 
If a dumb person was by a word restored to the use of 
his speech, it signifies little to what cause the dumb- 
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ness was ascribed ; and the like of every other cure 
wrought upon those who are said to have been pos- 
sessed. The malady was real, the cure was real, 
whether the popular explication of the cause was well 
founded, or not. The matter of fact, the change, so 
far as it was an object of sense or of testimony, was in 
either case the same. 

Secondly, That, in reading the apostolic writings, 
we distinguish between* their doctrines and their argu- 
ments. Their doctrines came to them by revelation 
properly so called ; yet in propounding these doctrines 
in their writings or discourses, they were wont to 
illustrate, support, and enforce them, by such analo- 
gies, arguments,, and considerations, as their own 
thoughts suggested. Thus the call of the Gentiles, 
that is, the admission of the Gentiles (o the Christian 
profession without a previous subjection to the law of 
Moses, was imparted to the apostles by revelation* 
ajid was attested by the miracles which attended the 
Christian ministry among them. The apostles' own 
ajssurance of the matter rested upon this foundation! 
Nevertheless, St. Paul, when treating of the subject, 
ojQfers a great variety of topics in its proof and vindica- 
tion. The doctrine itself must be received : but it is 
not necessary, in order to defend Christianity, to de- 
fend the propriety of every comparison, or the validity 
of every argument, which the apostle has brought into 
the discussion. The same observation applies to some 
other instances; and is, in my opinion, very well 
founded: "When divine writers argue upon any 
point, we are always bound to believe the conclusions 
that their reasonings end in, as parts of divine revela- 
tion : but we are not bound to be able to make out, or 
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even to assent to, all the premises made use of by them, 
in their whole extent, unless it appear plainly that 
they affirm the premises as expressly as they do the 
conclusions proved by them^" 



CHAP. III. 

The Conncj^ion of Christianity with the Jewish 
History. 

Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine origin 
of the Mosaic institution; and, ind^)aidently of his 
authority, I conceive it to be very difficult to assign 
any other cause for the commencement or existence 
of that institution ; especially for the singular circum- 
rtimce of the Jews adhering to the unity, when every 
other peopk slid into polytheism ; for 4^ir being men 
in religion, children in every thing else; behind other 
nations in the arts of peace and war, superior to the 
most imjnroved in their sentiments and doctrines re^ 
lating to the Deity ^. Undoubtedly, also, our Slaviour 
recognises the prophetic character of many df dieir 
ancient writers. So &r, therefore, we are bound as 
Christitns to go. But to make Christianity answer* 
able with its life, £br the circumstantial tni^ of each 

^ Burnet'3 Expos. avU 6. 

' " In the doctrine, for example, of the unity, the eternity, the 
omnipotence, the omnisGience, the omnipresence, the wisdom, and 
the goodness of God ; in their opinions concerning Pro^denee, and 
the creation, preservation, and government of the world/' Camphell 
on Mir. p. 807. To wliicfa we may add, in the acts of their religion 
iK»t being accompanied either with crueMeB «r impwiliM : in the 
religion itself being free from a species of superstition which pre- 
vailed universally in the popular religions of the ancient world, and 
which is to be found peiiiaps in all rdigions thatluive their origin in 
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separate passage of the Old Testament, the genuine- 
ness of every book, the mformation, fidelity, and 
judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will not 
say great, but unnecessary difficulties into the whole 
system. These books were universally read and re- 
ceived by the Jew» of our Saviour's time. He and 
his apostles, in common witihi all other Jews, referred 
to them, alluded to them, used them. Yet, exo^t 
where he expressly ascribes a divine authority to par- 
ticular predictions, I do not know that we can strictly 
draw any conclusion from the books being so used 
and applied^ beside tibe proofs which it unquestionably 
is, of their notoriety, and reception at that time. In 
this view, our Scriptui^s afford a valuaide testimony to 
those of the Jews. But the nature of this testimony 
ought to be understood. It is suifely very difierent 
from, what it is sometimes reporesented to be, a specific 
ratification of each particular fajcA and opinioii ; and 
not ^ly of each particular &ct, but of the motives 
assigned for every action, together with the jiKlgment 
of praise or dispraise bestowed upon them. St James, 
in his Epistle^ says, ^^ Ye have heard of the patience 
of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord." Not 
withi^feanding this text, the reality of Jdt>'s history, and 
even the existence of such a person, has been always 
deemed a fair subject of inquiry and discussioii amongst 

human ardfioe mnd cr^dttlstj, m. Auicii«l coafiections between cer- 
tain appearances and actions, and the destiny of nations or indivi- 
duals. Upon tliese conceits rested the whole train of auguries and 
aa^iceSy which formed so mock even of the scriwis part of the 
religions of Qreece and Rome, and of the charms and incantations 
which were practised in those countries by the common people. 
From every thing of tlits sent the r^igion of the Jews, and of the Jews 
alone, was free. Vide Priestley's Lectures on the Truth of the Jewish 
and Christian Revelation, 1794k 
* Chap. V. 11. 
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Christian divines. St. James's authority is considered 
as good evidence of the existence of the book of Job 
at that time, and of its reception by the Jews ; and of 
nothing more. St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to 
Timothy ^ has this similitude : " Now, as Jannes and 
Jambres withstood Moses, so do these al^o resist the 
truth." These '.names are not found in the Old Tes- 
tament. And.it is uncertain whether St. Paul took 
them from some apocryphal writing then extant, or 
from tradition. But no one ever imagined that St 
Paul is here asserting the authority of the writing, if 
it was a written account which he quoted, or making 
himself answerable for the authenticity of the tradi- 
tion; much less, that he so involves himself with 
either of these questions, as that the. credit of his own 
history and mission should depend upon the fact, 
whether Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses or not. 
For what reason a more rigorous interpretation should 
be put upon other references, it is difficult to know. 
I do not mean that other passages of the Jewish his- 
tory stand upon no better evidence than the history of 
Job, or of Jannes and Jambres (I think much other- 
wise); but I mean, that a reference in the New Tes- 
tament, to a passage in the Old, does not so fix its 
authority, as to exclude all inquiry into its credibility, 
or into the separate reasons upon which that credi- 
bility is founded ; and that it is an unwarrantable, as 
well as unsafe rule to lay down concerning the Jewish 
history, what was never laid down concerning any 
other, that either every particular of it must be true, 
or the whole false. 

I have thought it necessary to state this point ex- 
plicitly, because a fashion, revived by Voltaire, and 

^ Chap. iii. 8. 
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pursued by the disciples of his school, seems to have 
much prevailed of late, of attacking Christianity 
through the sid^ of Judaism. Some objections of 
this class are founded in misconstruction, some in 
exaggeration; but all proceed upon- a supposition^ 
which has not been made out by argument, viz. that 
the attestation which the Author and first teachers of 
Christianity. gave to the divine mission of Moses and 
the prophets extends to every point and portion of the 
Jewish history ; and so extends as to make Christianity 
responsible in its own credibility, for the circumstantial 
truth (I had almost said for the critical exactness) of 
every narrative contained in the Old. Testament. 



CHAP. IV. 

Rejection of Christianity, 

We acknowledge that the Christian religion, although 
it converted great numbers, did not produce a univer^ 
sal, or even a general conviction, in the minds of men 
of the age and countries in which it appeared. And 
this want of a more complete andextensivje success is 
called the rejection of the Christian history and mira- 
cles ; and has been thought by some to fonn a strongs 
objection to the reality of the facts which the history 
contains. 

The matter of the objection divides itself into two 
parts ; as it relates to the Jews, and as it relates to 
Heathen nations: because the minds of these two 
descriptions of men may have been, with respect to 
Christianity, under the influence of very different 
causes. The case of the Jews, inasmuch as our 
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8aviour'& sunistiy was origioally addressed to th&xii 
offeiis itself £i«t to ^ir cousideratioa. 

Now, upon the subject of the truth of ihe Christian 
religioa ; with m^ there is but one questi(»i, viz. whe^ 
ther the micacles were actually wrought? Prom 
acknowledgmg the mirades, we pass instanfatfieoqgly 
to the admowledgment of the whole. No douibt lies 
between the prraiises and the conclusion. If we he* 
here the works, or any one of than, we believe in 
Jesus. And this order of reasoiDing is become so 
universal and familiar^ Aat we do not readily ap^^re- 
hend how it oaald ever hare been other^^. Yet it 
appears to save perfectly certain, that the stole of thought 
in the mind of a Jew of our Saviour's age was totally 
different from this. After allowing the reality of the 
miracle, he had a great deal to do to persuade himself 
that Jesus was the Messiah. This is clearly intimated 
by various passages of the Gospel history. It appears 
that, in the apprehension of the writers of the New 
Testame[xt, the miracles did not irresistiUy cany^ even 
those who saw them, to the condusion intended to be 
drawn from them ; or so compel assent, as to leave no 
room for suspense^ fer the exercise of caiKlour, or the 
effects of prejudice. And to this point, at least, the 
evangelirts may be alkwed to be good witnesses ; be** 
cause it is a point in which exaggeration or disguise 
would have been the other way. Their accounts, tf 
they could be suspected of falsehood, would rathar 
have magnified, fhaa diminidied, the efiects of the 
miracles. 

John, vii 21 — 31. ^^ Jesus answered, and said 
unto then, I have done one work, and ye all marvd. 
— If a man ,on tiie SabfaaiJi day receive cirdmicision, 
that t^e law of Mosea should not be broken ; ate ye 
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vagiy at me, because I have made a man every whit 
whole on the Sabbath <iay ? Judge not according to 
Ihe abearance, bttt jtidige righteous judgmCTt. Thexi 
said some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this he whom 
they seek to kill ? But, lo, he.speaketh boldly^ and 
tli^y say nothing to him : do the rulers know indeed 
that this, is the very Christ? Hawbdt we know tiiis 
num^ tphofice he is : but when Christ eometk^ no man ' 
knauxth whence he is. Then cried Jesus in (he temple 
as he taught, sajring, Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am: and I am not come of mjrself, but he 
that sent BQie is tsue^ whom ye know not But I know 
him, fer I am from him, and he hath sent me. Then 
they sought to take him: but no man laid hands oai 
him> because his hour wi» not yet come, Andmang 
of the peofpk believed on hint, and said. When Christ 
comethy will he do nwre mii^ades than those whickthis 
man hath done?" 

This passage is very observable. It exhibits the 
Masoning of di&rent sorts of peisons upon tbe odca^ 
^n of a mirade, which persons of ail sorts are repie* 
sented to have acknowledged as real. One sort of 
men thought that there was something very extraordi-^ 
nary in all this ; but that still Jest» could not be the 
<Dhrist, because l3iere was a dfcumstance i& his a{^pe^ 
ance which militated with an opinion ccmceming Christ 
in which they had been brou^t vnp^ and c^die truth 
of wl|i<^h, it is probable, they had neter entertained a 
particle of dodbt, viz. that ^^ When Christ oomedi, ik> 
mail knoweth whence he is." Another sort woe in* 
elined to believe hkn to be the Messiah. But even 
fliese did not ai^ue as we should ; did not connder 
the miracle as of ilself dedsive of the questioii; as 
whaf^ if (oice allowed, ie;Gcluded all ftui£her debate 
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upon the sulgect; Iwt founded tbek opinion upon a 
kind of comparative resusonmg, " When Christ cometh, 
will he. do more miracles than those which this man 
hath done?" 

Another passi^ in the same evangel^ and ob- 
servable for the same ptivpose, is that' in which he 
relates the resurrection of Lazarus : ^^ Jesus/- he tells 
us (xi. 43, 44), " when. he had thus spdcen, cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth : And he that 
was :dead came f(»th, bound hand and foot with grave 
clotibes, and his &oe was bound about with a napkm. 
Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and 1^ him gx)." 
One 'might have suspected diat at least all those wBo 
stood by the sepulchre, when: Lazarus was. raised, 
would have . bdlievlsd in Jesus. Yet the evangelist 
does not so represent it : — " Then many of the Jews 
which came to Maiy, and had seen the things which 
Jesus did, believed on him ; but some of them went 
their ways to the Pharisees, and told diem what 
things Jesus had done." We cannot suppose that 
the evangelist meant, by this account, to leave his 
readers to imagine that any of the i^>ectafeor8 doubled 
about the truth of the miracle* Far from it. Un* 
questionably he states the miracle to have been friUy 
allowed : yet the persons who allowed it were, accord- 
ing to his representation, capable of retaining hostile 
sentiments towards Jesus. " Believing in Jesus" was 
not only to believe that he wrought miracles, but that 
he was the Messiah. With us there is no difference 
between these two things; with them, there was the 
greatest ; and the difference is apparent in this trans- 
action. If St. John has represented the conduct of 
the: Jews upon this occasion truly (and why he should 
not I caiinot tell, for it rather makes against him than 
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for him), it shows clearly the principles upon which 
their judgment proceeded. Whether he has related 
the matter truly or not^ the relation itself, discovers 
the writer's own opinion of those principles ; and that 
alooe possesses considerable authority . In the uert 
chapter, we. have a reflection of the evangelist, en-? 
tirely suited to this state of the ciase: ^' But though 
he had done so many miracles before them, yet be- 
lieved they not on him^." The evangelist does not 
mean to impute the defect of their belief to any .doubt 
about the miracles ; but to their not perceiving, what 
all now sujSiciently perceive, and what they would 
have perceived, had not their understandings been 
governed by stitmg prejudices, the infallible attesta* 
lion which the works of. Jesus bore to the truth of his 
pretentions* 

: The ninth chapter of St John's Gospel contains a 
ve?y circumstantial account of the cure of a blind man : 
a miracle submitted to all the scrutiny and examipa* 
tion which a sceptic could pro{>ose. If a modem un- 
bdiever had drawn up the interrogatories, they could 
hajrdly have been more critical or searching. The 
account contains also a very curious conference be* 
tween the Jewish rulers and the patient, in which the 
point for our presaat notice is their resistance of the 
force of the nuracle, and of the conclusion to which it 
le^y after they had failed in discrediting its evidence. 
^* We know that God spake imto Moses ; but as for 
this fellow, we know not whence he is." - That was 
the answer which set their minds at rest. And by the 
help of much prejudice, and great imwillingness to 
yiekl, it might do so. In the mind of the poor man 
restored (o sight, which was under no such bias^ and 
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felt no such rehictaiice, the miracle had its natural 
operation. ^^ Herein," says he, '^ is a marveUous 
thing, that ye know not fiom whence he is, yet he 
hath opened mine eyes. Now we know that God 
hearedi not sinneirs : but if any man be a worshiper of 
God, and doeth his will, him he hearath. Since the 
world began was it not heard that any man opened 
die eyes of one that was bom blind.. If this man were 
not of- God, he could do nothing." We do not find 
tibat the Jewish rulers had any other reply to make to 
this defence,' than that which authority is sometimes 
apt to make to argument, ^^ Dost thou teach us?" 

If it shall be inquired, how a turn of thought, so 
different from what prevails at present, should obtain 
currency with the ancient Jews ; the angw^ ia found 
in two opinions which are proved to have subsisted in 
that age and country. The one was their expectation 
of a Messiah of a kind totally contrary ta^ what the 
appearance of Jesus bespoke him to be ; the other, 
their persuasion of the agency of demons in the pro- 
duction of supernatural ^Sects. These opinions are 
not sitpposed by us for the purpose of argument, but 
are evidently recognised in the Jewish writings, as 
well as in ouis. And it ought moreover to be con- 
sidered, that in these opinicttis the Jews of that age 
had been from their in&ney brought up; that they 
w^re opinions, the gromida of which they had proba- 
bly few of them inquired into, and of the truth of 
which they entertained no doubt And I think that 
tliese two opinions conjointly afford an expkmation of 
their conduct The first put them upon seeki^ out 
some excuse to themselves for not receiving Jesus in 
liie character in which he claimed to be received; 
and the second supplied them with just such an ex- 
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cose as they wanted. Let Jesus work what miracles 
he would, still the answer was in readiness, " that he 
wrought them by the assistan'ce of Beelzebub." And 
to tkas teswer no reply could be made, but that whicH 
our Saviour did make, by showing that the tendency 
of his mission was^ so 'adverse to the views with whicH 
this being was, by the objectors themselves, supposed 
to act, that it could not reasonably be supposed that 
he would assist in cariying it on* The power dis- 
played in the miracles did tiot alone reftite the Jewish 
solution, because the interposition of invisible agents 
T)eing once admitted, it is impossible to ascertain the 
limits by which their efficiency is circumscribed. We 
of this day imj be disposed, possibly, to think such 
optnions too absurd to have been ever seriously enter-^ 
tained. I am not bound to contend for the credibility 
of these opinions. They were at least as reasonable 
a» the belief in witchcraft. They were opinions in 
which the Jews of that age had from their infancy 
been instructed ; and those \tho cannot see enough in 
the force of this reason to account for their conduct 
towaif ds our Saviour, do not sufficiently consider how 
such opinions may sometimes become very general in 
a country, and with what pertinacity, when once be- 
come so, they are, for that reason alone, adhered to. 
In the suspense which these notions, and the preju- 
dices resulting from them, might occasion, the candid 
and docile and humble-minded would probably decide 
in Christ's favour ; the proud and obstinate, together 
with the giddy and the thoughtless, almost universally 
against hitft. 

This rtate of opinion discovers to us^also the reason 
of what some choose to wonder at, why the Jews 
should rgect miracles when they saw them, yet rely 

c c 2 
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so mtfch u^yon the traditiqn of tbem in their owb his- 
toty. It does not appear that it had ever entered into 
the minds of those who lived in the time of Moses and 
the prophets, to ascribe their miracles to the super- 
natural agency of evil beings. The solution was not 
then invented. The authority of Moses and the pro- 
phets being established, and become the foundation 
of the national polity and religion, it was not probable 
that the later Jews, brought up in a reverence for that 
religion, and the subjects of that polity, should apply 
to their history a reasoning which tended to overthrow 
the foundation of both. 

, II. The infidelity of the Gentile world, and that 
more especially of men of rank and learning in it, is 
resolvable into a principle which, in my judgment, 
will account for the inefficacy of any argument or 
any evidence whatever, viz. contempt prior to exami- 
nation. The state of religion amongst the Greeks 
and Romans had a natural tendency to ind^ce this 
disposition. Dionysius Halicarnassensis remajk£,,that 
there were six hundred different kinds of xeligiaps or 
sacred rites exercised at Rome^ Tha superior classes 
of the community treated them all as fables. Can we 
wonder, then, that Christianity was included in. the 
number, without inquiry into its separate n^erits, or 
the particular grounds of its pretensions? It mlight 
be either true or false, for any thiag they knew about 
it The religion had nothing in its character, wliich 
immediately engaged their notice. It mixed with no 
politics. It produced no fine writes. It contained 
no. curious speculations. When it did. reach their 
knowledge, I doubt not but that it appeared to them a 
" very strange system, — so unphilosophical — dealing so 

* Jonin'ft Remarks on Eed. Hist. vol. i. p. 3ri. 
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little in ar^ment and discussion^ in such arguments 
however and discussions as they were accustomed to 
entertain. What is said of Jesus Christ, of his naturej 
office, and ministry, would be, in the highest degree, 
alien from the conceptions of their theology/ The 
Redeemer andthe destined Judge of the human race, 
a poor young man, executed at Jerusalem with two 
thieves upon a cross ! Still more would the language 
in which the Christian doctrine was delivered, be 
dissonant and barbarous to their ears. What knew 
they of grace, of redemption, of justification, of the 
blood of Christ shed for the sins of men, of recon- 
cilement^ of mediation? Christianity was made up of 
points they hiad never thought of; of terms which 
they had never heard. 

It was presented also to the imagination of the 
learned Heathen under additional disadvantage, by 
reason of its real, and still more of its nominal connexion 
with Judaism. It shared in the obloquy and ridicule, 
with which that people and their religion were treated 
by the Greeks and Romans. They regarded Jehovah 
himself only as the idol of the Jewish nation, and 
what was related of him, as of a piece with what was 
told of the tutelar deities of other countries : nay, the 
Jews were in a particular manner ridiculed for being 
a credulous race ; so that whatever reports of a mira- 
culous nature came out of that country, were looked . 
upon^ by the Heathen world as false and frivolous. 
When they heard of Christianity, they heard of it as 
a quarrel amongst this people, about some articles of 
their own superstition. Despising, therefore, as they 
did, the whole system, it was not probable that they 
would enter, with any degree of seriousness or atten- 
tion, into the detail of its disputes, or the merits of 
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eitlier Si4e. How little th^ knew, and with whefet 
parele^sness they judged, pf these pa^tter^ aj^^eaFS, I 
think, pretty pkirdy from fA e^iamf^ of no le^ weight 
than that of Tacitus, who, in a gptve and professed 
discourse upon th^ history of the Jews, states, that 
they worsl^iped the eflRgy of an ass ^. The passage is 
^ proof, how prone the learned men of those times 
were, and upon how little evidence, tp heap togeAer 
$torie3 which might increase' the contempt and odium 
in which that people was hold^n. The same foolish 
charge is also confidently repeated by Plutarch *. 

It is observable, that all these considerations ^e of 
a nature to operate with the greatest force upon the 
highest ranks ; upoi^ ipen of education^ and that order 
of the public from which writers are principally tdken: 
I may add also, upon the philosophical as well as the 
libertine character ; upon the Antonines or Julian, not 
less than upon Nero or Domitian ; and more particu- 
larly, upon that large and polished class of men who 
acquiesced in, the general persuasion, that all they had 
to do was to practise the duties of morality, and to 
worship the deity mor^, patrio ; a habit of thinking, 
UbersJ as it may appear, which shi;i.ts the door agaio^t 
every argument for a new religion. The consider- 
£(,tions, aboyementipned would acquire also strength, 
frpm the prejudice whiqh men of rank and leapring 
universal^ entertain against any thing that originates 
with the vulgar and illiterate ; which prejudice is known 
to bp as obstinate as any prejudice whatever. 

Yet Christianity was still making its way; and, 
amidst so many impediments to its progress, so much 
difficulty in procuring a,udi^nce and attention^ its 
actual success is more to be wondered at thaji that 

^ Tacit. HisU lib. y. c. 3. ^ Sympos. lib. iv. qusest. 5. 
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it should not have universally conquei^d scorn and 
indifference, fixed the levity of a voluptuous age, or^ 
through a cloud of adverse prejudications, opened for 
itself a passage to the hearts and understandings of 
the scholars of the age. 

And. the cause which is here assigned for the rejec- 
tion of Christianity by men of rank and learning among 
the Heathens, namely, a strong antecedent contempt, 
accounts also for their silence concerning it If they 
had rejected it upon examination, they would have 
written about it ; they wovld hstve given their reasons. 
Whereas what men repudiate upon the strength of 
some prefixed persuasion, or from a settled contempt 
of the subject, of the persons who propose it, or of the 
manner in which it is proposed, they do not naturally 
jwirite books about, or notice much in what they write 
upon other subjects. 

The letters of the younger Pliny furnish an exam* 
pie of this silence, aQd let us, in some measure, into 
the cause of it. From his celebrated correspondence 
with Trajan, we know that the Christian religion pre* 
vailed in a very considerable degree in the province 
over which he presided ; that it had excited his atten- 
tion; that he had inquired into the matter, just so 
much as a Roman magistrate might be expected to 
inquire, vii. whether the religion contained iany opir 
nions dangerous to government ; but that of its doo- 
trines^ its evidences, or its books, he had not taken tihe 
trouble to mform kimsclf with any degree of care oi: 
correctness. But although Pliny had viewed Chris- 
tianxty in a nearer posilion than most of his learned 
countrymen saw it in ; yet he had regarded th^ whole 
with such negligence and disdain (further than as it 
seemed to concern his administration), that, in more 
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than -two' hundred and forty- letters of his which ha^- 
come down to us, the subject is neyex once again m^[i^ 
^tioned. If, out of this number, the two letters between 
him and Trajan had been lost ; witii what confidence 
would the obscurity of the Christian religion have been 
argued from Pliny's silence about it, and with how 
little truth ! 

The name and character which Tacitus has given 
to Christianity, " exitiabilis superstitio" (a pernicious 
superstition), and by which two words he disposes of 
the whole question of the merits or demerits of the 
i:«ligion, afford a strong proof how little he knew, or 
concerned himself to know, about the matter. I 
apprehend that I shall not be contradicted, when I 
take upon me to assert, that no unbeliever of the pre- 
sent age would apply this epithet to the Christianity 
of the New Testament, or not allow that it was entirely 
unmerited. Read the instructions given, by a ^reat 
teacher of the religion, to those very Roman converts 
of whom Tacitus speaks ; and given also a very few 
years before the time of which he is speakings; .and 
which are not, let it be observed, a collection of fine 
sayings brought together from di£ferent parts of a large 
work, but stand in one entire passage of a public 
letter, without the intermixture of a siagle thought 
which is frivolous or exceptionable : — "Abhor that 
which is evil, cleave to that which is good. Be kindly 
affectioned one to another, with brotherly love ; in 
honour preferring one another ; not slothful in busi- 
ness ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord : r^oicii^ 
in hope ; patient in tribulation ; continuing uistant in 
prayer: cjistributing to the necessity of saints; given 
to hospitality. .Bless them which persecute you ; 
bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them that do 
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rejoid^^ and wtep with ifliem that weep. Be oT t&e 
saa^ miiid one towards another. Mind not high 
things, but condescend to men of low estate. Be not 
wise in your own conceits. Recompense to no man 
evil for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of 
all men. If it be possible, as much aa lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men. Avenge not yoursehres, 
but rather give place unto wrath: for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord : 
therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink : for, in so doing, thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good. 

" Let every soiil be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is ncrppwer but of God: the powers that 
be, are ordained of God- Whosoever therefore re- 
sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinaiice pf God : and 
they that resist shall rieceive to themselves damnation. 
For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. Wilt Aou then not be 'afraid of the power? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same : for he is the miiiister of God to thee foi* 
good. • But if thou do thait which" is evil, be afiratid ; 
for 'he beareth not the sword in vain : for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs^ be 
subject not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake. For, for this cause pay ye tribute also: for 
they are God's ministers, attending continually upon 
this veiy thing. Render therefore to all their dues : 
tribute, to whom tribute is due ; custom, to whom cus- 
tom; fear, to whom fear; honour to whom honour. 

" Owe no man any thing, but to love one another : 
for he that loveth another hath folfilled the law. For 
this, Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not 
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kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear £adse 
witness. Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any 
Diher commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, Thou shalt love thy neig|hbour as thyself. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law. 

, ^ And that, knowing the time, that now it is high 
time to awake out of sleep ; for now is our salvation 
i[iearer than when we believed* The night b far 
spent, the day is at hand ; let us th^efore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light. Let us walk honestly as in the day, not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wao* 
tonnesa, not in sfaife and envying V 

Read this, and then think of ^^ exitiabilis super- 
stitio!'' — 'Or if we be not allowed, in contending with 
Heathen authorities, to produce oipr books against 
theirs, we may at least be pelrmitted to confront theirs 
with one another. Of this ^^ pernicious superstition^" 
what could Pliny find to blame, whai he was led by 
his ofiice to institute something like an examination 
into the conduct and principles of the sect? He dis* 
covered nothing, but that they were w<Hit to Boeet 
together on a stated day before it was Hght, and sing 
among themselves a hymn to Christ as a Giod, and to 
bind themselves by an oath, not to the comnussion of 
any wickedness, but not to be guihjr of theft, robbery, 
or adultery ; never to falsify their word, ncHr to deny 
a pledge committed to them, when calkd upon to 
retam it 

Upon the W4>rd& of Tacitus we may build the follow- 
ing observations : — ^ 

. First: That we are well warranted in calling the 
view under which the learned men of that age beheld 

* Romans^ xii. 9 — xiii; 13. . 
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Cfaristianity^ Bn obscure and distmt view/ Had 
TaoituB known more of Christianity, of ite precepts, 
duties, constitution or design, however he had dis- 
credited the story, he would have respected the princi- 
ple. He woTild hjive descril^ed the religion differently, 
t}iough he had rejected it. It has been yery satisfac- 
torily shown, that the ^* superstition" of the Christians 
consisted in worshiping a person unknown to the 
RoqisM^ c^en^ajr ; find that the '' pemiciousness" with 
which they were reproached, was nothmg else but 
their opposition to the established polytheism : and 
this view of the matter was just such a one as m%ht 
be expected to occur tci a mind, which held the sect 
in too much contempt to concetn itself about the 
crroundff and reasons of their conduct 

Secondly : We liuay firom h^ce rems^rk, how little 
reliance can be placed upon the n\ost acute judgments^ 
in subjects which they are pleased to despise; and 
which, of course, they from the first <?onsidere(J a3 
unworthy to be inquired intow Had not Christianity 
survived tp tell its own story, it mu^t have gone down 
to posterity as a ^* pernicious superstition ;" and that 
upon the credit of Tacitus*s account, much, I doubt 
not, strengthened by the name of the writer, and th^ 
reputaticoi of his sagacity. 

Thirdly : That this contempt prior to examination 
is an intellectual vice from which the greatest facul*^ 
ties of mind are not free. I know not, indeed, whe- 
ther men of the greatest faculties of mind ajpe. not the 
most subject to it. Such men feel themaelves seated 
upon an eminence. Looking down from their hejght 
upon the follies of mankind, they bel^old contending 
tenets waiting their idle streis^h upon one anotiber,. 
with the common disdtjjaa of the absurdity of them all. 
This, habit of thought, however comfortable to the 
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mind wticli 'entertains it, or" however natural to great 
parts, is ektreinely dangerons; and more apt, than 
almost any other disposition, to produce hasty and 
contemptuous, and, by consequence, erroneous judg- 
ments, both of persons and opinions. 

Fourthly : We need not be surprised at many wri- 
ters of that age not mentioning Ghristiianity at all, 
when they who did mention it, appear to have entirely 
misconceived its. nature and character; arid, in con- 
sequence of this miisconception, to have regarded it 
with negligence and contempt: 

To the knowledge of the greatest part of the learned 
Heathens^ the facts of the Christian history could only 
come by report. The books,' probably, they had never 
looked into. The settled habit of their minds was,' 
and long had been, an indiscriminate rejection of all 
reports of the kind. With these sweeping conclu- 
sions, truth hath no chance. It depends upon distinc- 
tion. If they would not inquire, how should they be 
convinced ? It might be founded in truth, though they, 
who made no search, might not discover it. 

" Men of rank and fortune, of wit and abilities, are 
often found, even in Christian countries, to be sur- 
prisingly-ignorant of religion, and of every thing that 
relates to it. Such were many of the heathens. Their 
thoughts were all fixed upoii othier things; upon repu- 
tation and glory, upon wealth and power, upon luxury 
and pleasure, upon business or learning. They 
thought, and they had reason to think, that the reli- 
gion of their country was fable and' forgery, a heap 
of inconsistent lies ; which inclined them to suppose 
that other religions were no better. Hence it came 
to pass, that when the apostles preached the Gospel, 
and wrought miracles in confirmation of a do<;trine 
every way worthy of God, many Gentiles knew little 
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or nothing of it, and would not take the least pains to 
inform themselves about it. This appears plainly 
from ancient history^." 

I think it by no means unreasonable to suppose, 
that the heathen puiblic, especially that part which is 
made up of men of rank and education, were divided 
into two classes; those who despised Christianity 
beforehand, and those who received it. . In corres- 
pondency with which division of character, the wri- 
ters of that age would also be of two classes ; those . 
who were silent about Christianity, and those who 
were Christians. " A good man, who attended suf- 
ficiently to the Christian affairs,, would become a Chris- 
tian ; after which his testimony ceased to be Pagan, 
and became Christian V 

I must also add, that I think it sufficiently proved, 
that the notion, of magic was resorted to by the hea- 
then adversaries of Christianity, in like manner as 
that of diabolical agency had before been by the Jews. 
Justin Martyr alleges this as his reason for arguing 
from prophecy, rather than from miracles. Origen 
imputes this evasion to Celsus ; Jerome to Porphyry ; 
and Lactantius to the heathen in general. The seve- 
ral passj^es, which contain these testimonies, will be 
produced in the next chapter. It being difficult how- 
ever to ascertain in what degree this notion prevailed, 
especially amount the superior ranks of the heathen 
communities, another, and I think an adequate causie, 
bias been assigned for, their infidelity. It is proba- 
ble, that in m^y cases the two causes would operate 
together. 

* Jortin's Disc, oh the Christ. Rel, p. 66, ed. 4th. 
VHartlty, Obs. p. 1.19. 
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CHAP. V. 



That the Christian Miracles are not recited^ or ap- 
pealed to by early Christian writers themselves^ so 
fully of frequently as might have been expected. 

I SHALL consider this ofajeeticmy first, as it applies to 
die letters of the apostles^ ^eserred in the New Testa- 
ment; andy secondly, as it applies to the reiii£diiiiig 
writili^ of o&er early Chiistiaiis. 

The epistles of l^e apo^leB are either hcntatcary or 
argum^itative. So &tr as they wefeoect^ed in de=- 
UreriDg: lessons of duty, rales of public ofder^ dchtKiiH- 
tioQS agamst certain prevailing corruptions, against 
vice^ or any particular species of it, or in fortifying 
and encontaging the constancy of the disciples under 
the trials to which they were exposed, ^^t appears 
to be no place or occasion for more of these references 
thaxi we actually find. 

So &r as the epistles are argum^tidive, the nature 
of th^ argument which they handle accounts fbr the 
infrequ^nc^ of these alluskms. These epistles were 
not Tmtten to pove the truth of Christknity. The 
subject under consideration was ndi that which the 
miracles decided^ the reality of our. Lord's mission; 
but it was that which the miraclies did not decide, 
the nature of his person or power, the design of his 
advent, its effects, and of those effects &e value^ kind, 
and extent. Still I maintain, that miraculous efvi- 
dence lies at the bottom of the argummt. For i)K>thing 
could be so preposterous as for the disciples of Jesus^ 
to dispute amongst themselves, or with others, con- 
cerning his ofiice or character, unless they believed 
that he had shown, by supernatural proofs, that there 
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was something extraordinary in both. . Miraealous 
evidence, therefore, forming not the teocture of these 
arguments, but the ground and substratnm, if It be 
occasionally discerned, if it be incidentally appealed 
to, it is exactly so much as ought to take place sup- 
posing the history to be true. 

As a further answer to the dbjecticm, thftt the apos- 
tolic epistles do not contain so Hreqncn^ or such d^ect 
and circumstantial recitals of miracles as might be 
expected, I would add, that the apodoUc qnstks re-^ 
sembk m this respect the apostolic speeches; which 
speeches are given by a writer who distinctly records 
numerous miracles wrought by these apo&itles tbeim- 
selves, and by tJie Founder of the institution in their 
. presence : that it is unwarrantable to contend, that 
the omission, or infirequency, o£ such recitals in th« 
speeches of the apostles^ negatives the ^dstence of 
the miracles, when the speeches are givea in imme- 
diate conjunction with the history of those miracles : 
and that a eonchision which cannot be inferred from 
the speeches, without contradicting the whole tenor 
of the book which contains them, cannot be isferred 
from letters, which, in this respect, are similar only 
to the speeches. 

To prove the similitude which we allege, it nwiy be 
remarked, that although in St Luke's Gospel the 
apostle Peter is represented to have been pfeseiit at 
many decisive miracles wrought by Christ; and al- 
though the second part of the same history ascribes 
other decisive miracles to Peter himself, particularly 
the cure of the lame man at the gate of the temple 
(Acts, iii. 1), the death of Ananias and Sapphira 
(Acts, V. 1), the cure of ^neas (Acts, ix. 34), the 
resurrection of Dorcas (Acts, ix. 40) ; yet out of six 
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speeches of Peter, preserved in die Acts, I know but 
two m witick reference is made to tbe miracles wrought 
by Christ, and only one in which he refers to miracu- 
lous powers possessed by himself. In his speech 
upon the day of Pentecost, Peter addresses his audi* 
ence with great solemnly, thus : " Ye men of Israel, 
•hear these words : Jesus of Nazareth, a man aj^^royed 
of (rod among you> by miracles, and wonders, and 
s^ns, which God did by him in the midst of you, as 
ye yourselves also know S'^ &c. In his speedi upon 
the conversion of Cornelius, he ddivers his testimony 
to the miracles perfcNrmed by Christ, in tlrase wctfds : 
^^ We are witnesses of all things which he did, both 
in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem*/'. But 
in this latter speech, no allusion sq)pears to the mira* 
cles wrought by himself, notwithstanding that the 
miracles above enumerated all preceded the time in 
which it was delivered. In his speech upon the elec- 
tion of Matthias ', no distinct reference is made to any 
of the miracles of Christ's history, except his resur* 
rection. The same also may be observed of his speech 
upon the cure of the lame man at the gate of the tem- 
ple^ ; the same in his speech before the Sanhedrim ^ ; 
the same in his second apology in the presence of 
that assembly. Stephen's long speech contains no 
reference whatever to miracles, though it be expressly 
related of him in the book which preserves the speech, 
and almost immediately before the speech; "that he 
did great wonders and miracles among the people ^'' 
Agsun, although miracles be expressly attributed, to 
St. -Paul in the Acts of the Apostles, first generally, 
as it Iconium (Acts, xiv. 3), during the whole tour 

• Acu, ii. 22. * X. 89. * i. 15. ♦ iii. 12: 

.*iv. tt. ♦vi.B. 
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(hyough the Upper Asia (xiv. 27, xv. 12), at Ephesus 
(xix. 11, 12); secondly, in specific instances, as the 
Uindness of Elymas at Paphos ^ the cure of the crip- 
ple at LystvB,^ of the Pythoness at Phili{^i^. the 
miraculous liberation from prison in the same city^^ 
the restoration of Eutychus^^ the predictions of his 
shipwreck^*; the viper at Melita", the cure of Pub- 
liuss father ^'^; at all which miracles, except the first 
two, the historian himself was present; notwithstand- 
ing, I say, this positive ascription of miracles to St. 
Paul, yet in the speeches deliveied by him, and given 
as delivered by him, in the same book in which the 
miracles are related, and the miraculous powers as- 
serted, the appeals to his own miracles, or indeed to 
any miitacles at all, are rare and incidental. In his 
speech at Antioch in Pisidia^, thare is no allusion 
Imt to the resurrection. In his discourse at Miletuis ^^ 
none to any miracle; none in his speech before Felix ^^; 
none in his speech before Festus"; except to Christ^s 
resurrection, and his own conversion. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen lettere ascribed to 
St. Paul, we have incessant r^erences to Christ's re- 
surrection, frequ^ references to his own conversion, 
three indubitable references to the miracles which he 
wroug^t^^; four other references to the same, less di- 
rect yet highly probable*^; but more copious or cir- 
cumstantial recil^ we have not The consent, there- 
fore, between St. Paul's speeches and letters is in this 
respect sufficiently exact ; and the reason in both is 
the same ; namely, : that the miraculous history was 

f Acts, xiii. 11. *• xiv. 8. » xvi. 16. ■• xvi. 96. 

" XX. 10. ** xxvii. 1. " xxviii. 6. '♦ xxviii. 3. 

'* xiii. 16. '• XX. 17. '^ xxiv. 10. '• xxv. 8. 

'9 Gal. iii. 5; Rom. xv. 18. \9; 2 Cor. xii. 13. 
*° 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5; Eph. iii. 7; Gal. ii. 8; 1 Thess. i. 5. 

D I) 
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all along presujqmedy and tltatlhe queslidn which 
occupied tibe sp^dcer's and the writer's thou^As was 
this : Whether, allowing this history of Jesus io be 
true, h^ was, upon the strength of it, to be teceived 
as the promised Messiah ; and, if be was, what were 
the consequences, what was the object and benefit of 
his mission? 

The g^eral observation Whidi has been made upon 
the apostolic writings, namely, Ihat the s^ubject of 
whidi th^ treated did not k»sui them to any direct 
ledftal of the Chrktian history, bdioi^ ^so to the 
writings of the apdstoUc fathers. The epistle of Bar- 
nabas is, in its subject and ^»eral conq^tion, much 
ijke the epistle to the Hebrews; an allegorical appli- 
cation of divers passages of the Jewish history, of their 
law and ritual, to those parts of the Ofaris!tia& dispen- 
sation in which tibe author perceived a reseniUaace* 
Tim epistle of Clement was writta:i for the sole pur* 
pose of cfuietii^ certain dissensions ihat had ar is^i 
amongst the members of the church of Corinth, and 
of reviving in their miiuk that temper and spirit of 
which their predecessors in the gospel had 1^ them 
an example. The work of Hermas is a vision ; quotes 
neither die Old Testament nor the New; and merely 
fidls now and then into the language and the mode of 
speech which the author had read in bur Grospels. 
The epistles of Polycmp and Ignatius had for their 
principal ob^t the order and discipline of the chtirches 
which they addressed. Yet, under all these circum- 
stances of disadvantage, the great points of the Chris- 
tian history are fiiUy recognised. This has been 
shown in its proper place *^. 

There is, however, another class of writers to whom 

*■ See page K)^, &c. 
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the KD^iW^ Itbove given, viz. the unsuitableiiess af any 
such appeals or references as the objection deimiMk 
to the subjects of which the writings treated, does not 
apply; and that is, the class of Bxytieat apologists^ 
whose declared design it wai3 to defend Christianity, 
and to give the reasons of their adh^ence to it. i% 
is necessary, thcirelbre, to inquire how the matter of 
the objection stands in these. 

The most ancient apologist of whose Works we have 
the smallest knowledge i$ Quadratus. Quadratus 
lived about seventy years afteir the ascension, and pre- 
sented his apology to the emperor Adrian. From a 
passage of this work, preserved in Eusebius, it appears 
that the author did directly and formally appeal to the 
miracles of Christ, and in terms as express and confi- 
dent as we could desire. The passage (which has 
been once already stated) is as follows : — *^ The works 
of our Saviour were always conspicuous, for they were 
real: both they that were healed and they that w^^ 
raised fix)m the dead were seen, not only when they 
were healed, or raised, but for a long time afterwards; 
not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, but also after 
his departure, and for a good while after it; insomuch 
as that seme of them have reached to our times**."— 
Nothing can be more rational or satisfactory than this. 

Justin Martyr, the next of the Christian apologists 
whose work is not lost, and who followed Quadratus 
at the distance of about thirty years, has touched upon 
passages of Christ's history in so many places, that a 
tt^rably complete account of Christ's life might be 
collected out of his works. In the following quota- 
tion, he asserts the performance of miracles by Christ 
in words as strong and positive as the language pos- 

** Euseb. Hist. 1. iv, c. 3. 

DD 2 
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sessest " Christ healed those who from their birth were 
blind, and deaf, and lame ; causing, by his word, one 
to leap, another to hear, and a third to see: and hav- 
ing raised the liead, and caused them to live, he, by 
his works, excited attention, and induced the men of 
that age to know him; who, however, seeing these 
things done, said that it was a magical appearance, 
and dared to call him a magician, and a deceiver of 
the people^." 

In his first apology ^, Justin expressly assigns the 
reason for his having recourse to the argument from 
prophecy rather than alleging the miracles of the 
Christian history ; which reason was, that the personis 
with whom he contended would ascribe these miracles 
to magic: "Lest any of our opponents should say. 
What hinders but that he who is called Christ by us, 
being a man sprung from men, performed the miracles 
which we attribute to him by magical art ?** The sug- 
gestion of this reason meets, as I apprehend, the very 
point of the present objection ; more especially when 
we find Justin followed in it by other writers of fliat 
age. Irenaeus, who came about forty years after him, 
notices the same evasion in the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity, and replies to it by the same argument : " But, 
if they shall say that the Lord performed these things 
by an illusory appearance (^avraflna^Swc), leading these 
objectors to the prophecies, we will show from them 
that all things were thus predicted concerning him, 
and strictly came to pass **." Lactantius, who lived 
a century lower, delivers the same sentiment upon Ae 
same occasion : " He performed miracles ; — ^we might 
have supposed him to have been a magician, as ye 

^' Just. Dial. p. S58. ed. Tbirlby. ^^ Apolog. prim. p. 48, ib. 
^* Iren. 1. ii. c. 67. 
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S9sy, aiul as the Jew^ then supposed, if all the prophets 
had not with one spirit foretold that Christ should 
perform these very things ^J" 

But to return to the Christian apologists in their 
order. TertuUian: — "That person whom the Jews 
,had vainly imagined, from the meanness of his ap- 
pearance, to be a mere man, they afterwards, in con- 
sequence of the power he exerted, considered as a 
magician when he, with one word, ejected devils out 
of the bodies of men, gave sight to the blind, cleansed * 
the leprous, strengthened the nerves of those who had 
the palsy, and lastly, with one command, restored the 
dead to life ; when he, I say, made the very elements 
obey him, assuaged the storms, walked upon the seas, 
demonstrating himself to be the Word of God ^." 
, . Next in the catalogue of professed apologists we 
may place Origen, who, it is well known, published a 
formal defence of Christianity, in answer to Celsus, 
a heathen, who had written a discourse against it I 
know no expressions by which a plainer or more posi- 
tive appeal to the Christian miracles can be made than 
the expressions used by Origen: "Undoubtedly we 
dp think him to be the Christ, and the Son of Godt 
because he healed the lame and the blind; and we 
are the more confirmed in this persuasion by what is 
written in the prophecies : ' Then shall the eyes of the 
blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, 
and the lame man shall leap as an hart' But that he 
also raised the dead, and that it is not a fiction of those 
who wrote the Gospels, is evident from hence, that, if 
it had been a fiction, there would have been many re- 
corded to be raised up, and such as had been a long 
time in their graves. But, it not being a fiction, few 

** Lactant. v. 3. 

*' TertulL Apolog. p. 20; ed. Priorii, Par. 1673. 
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have been recorded : for instance, tlie daughter ^ tiie 
ruler of a synagogue, of whom I do not know why he 
said, She is not dead but sleepeth, expressing some- 
thing peculiar to her not common to all dead persons; 
and the only son of a widow, on whom he had com- 
pi|ssion, and raised him to life after he had bid the 
bearers to stop ; and the third, Lazarus, who had heeaat 
buried four days." This is positively to assa* the 
miracles of Christ, and it is. also to comment upon 
them, and that with a OHisiderable degree of accuracy 
and candour. 

In another passage of the same author, we meet 
with the old solution of magic applied to the miracles 
of Christ by the adversaries of the religion. " Celsus,'- 
saithOrigen, "well knowing what great works may 
be alleged to have been done by Jesus, pret^ids to 
grant that the things rdated of him are true ; such as 
healing diseases, raising the dead, feeding multitades 
with a few loaves, of which large fragments were 
left^." And then Celsus gives, it seems, an answer 
to these proofs of our Lord's mission, which, m Ori- 
gen understood it, resolved the phenomena into ma- 
gic ; for Origai begins his reply by observing, " You 
see that Celsus in a manner allows that there is such 
a thing as magic ^." 

It appears also from the testimony of St. Jerome, 
that Porphyry, the most learned and able of the Hea- 
then writers against Christianity, resorted to the same 
solution : " Unless," says he, speaking to Yigilantius, 
" according to the manner of the Gentiles and the 
profane, of Porphyry and Eunomius, you pretend 
that these are the tridks of demons**." 

^8 Orig. Cont. Cels. lib. ii. sect. 48. 

*s> Lardner's JewisAi and Heath. Test. vol. ii. p. 294, ed. 4to. 

3° Jerome Cont. Vigil. 
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This magicy these demons^ this illusory appearance, 
this comparison with the tricks of jugglers, by which 
many of that age accounted so easily for the Christian 
miracles, and which answers the advocates of Chris- 
tianity often thought it necessary to refute by argu- 
ments drawn from other topics, and particulariy from 
prophecy (to which, it seems, these solutions did not 
apply), we now perceiye to be gross subterfuges. That 
such reasons were ever seriously urged and seriously 
received is only a proof what a gloss and varnish 
fashion can give to any opinion* 

It appears, ther^re, that the miracles of Christ, 
understood, as we understand them, in their literal and 
historical sense, were positively and precisely asserted 
and appealed to by the apologists for Christianity; 
which answers the allegation of the objection. 

I am ready, however, to admit, that the ancient 
Christian advocates did not insist upon the miracles, 
in argument, so frequently as I should have done. It 
was their lot to contend with notions of magical agen* 
^Yi s^inst which the mere production of the facts 
was not suflicient for the convincing of their adversa- 
ries : I do not know whether they themselves thought 
it quite decisive of the controversy. But since it is 
proved, I conceive with certainty, that the sparingness 
with which they appealed to miracles was owing nei- 
ther to their ignorance nor their doubt of the facts, it 
is, at any rate, an objection, not to the truth of the 
history, ,but to the judgment of its defenders. 
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CHAP. VL 

Want of universality in the knowledge and receptimi of 
Christianity y and of greater clearness in the evidence. 

Of a revelation which really came from God, the 
proof, it has been said, would in all ages be so public 
and manifest that no part of the human species would 
remain ignorant of it, no understanding could fail of 
being convinced by it 

The advocates of Christianity ^o not pretend that 
the evidence of their religion possesses, these qualities. 
They do not deny that we can conceive it to be within 
the compass of divine power to have communicated to 
the world a higher degree of assurance, and tO: have 
given to his communication a stronger ,and more exten- 
sive influence. For any thing we are able to discern, 
God could have so formed men as to have peroeived the 
truths of religion intuitively ; or to have carried <mi a 
communication with the other world whilst they lived 
in this ; or to have seen the individuals of the species, 
instead of dying, pass to heaven by a sensible transla- 
tion. He could have presented a separate miracle to 
each man^s senses. He could have established a stand- 
ing miracle. He could have caused miracles to be 
wrought in every different age and country. These, 
and many more methods which we may imagine if we 
once give loose to our imaginations, are, so far as we 
can judge, all practicable. 

The question, therefore, is not whether Christianity 
possesses the highest possible degree of evidence, but 
whether the not having more evidence be a sufficient 
reason for rejecting that which we have? 

Now there appears to be no fairer me&od of judg- 
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ing concerning any idispensation which is allq^ to 
come from Grod, when a question is made whether 
such a.dispensation could come from God or not, than 
by comparing it with other things which are acknow- 
ledged to proceed from the same counsd, and to be 
produced by the same agency. If the dispensation in 
question labour under no defects but what apparently 
belong to otlier dispensations, these seeming defects 
do ndt justify us. in setting aside the proofs which are 
offered of its authenticity if they be otherwise entitled 
to credit. 

Throughout that order then of nature of which God 
is the author, what we find is a system of beneficence: 
we are seldom or ever able to make out a system of 
optimism. I mean, that there are few cases in which, 
if we permit ourselves to range in possibilities, we 
cannot suppose something more perfect and more un- 
objectionable than what we see. The rain which de- 
scends from heaven is confessedly amongst the con- 
trivances 0f the Creator for the sustentation of the 
»u^Ff*>*^« and v^etables which subsist upon the surface 
of the earth. Yet how partially and irregularly is it 
suppli^ ! How much of it falls upon the sea, where 
it can be of no use ! how often is it wanted where it 
would be of the greatest ! What tracts of continent 
are rendered deserts by the scarcity of it ! Or, not to 
speak of extreme cases, how much, sometimes, do in- 
habited countries suffer by its deficiency or delay ! — 
We could imagine, if to imagine were our business, 
the matter to be otherwise regulated. We could im- 
agine showers to fall just where and when they would 
do good ; always seasonable, every where sufiicient ; 
so distributed as not to leave a field upon the face of 
the globe scorched by drought, or even a plant wither*- 
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ing for thfe lack of moisture. Yet does the diffcfence 
between the real case and the imagmed cas^ or the 
seeming mferiorily of the one to the other, authorize 
us to say, that the present disposition of the atmos- 
phere is not amongst the productions op the designs 
of the Deity ? Does it check the inference which we 
draw from the confessed beneficence of the provision? 
or does it make us cease to admire the contrivance? — 
The observation which we have exemplified in the 
single instance of the rain of heaven may be repeated 
concerning most of the phenomena of nature ; and the 
true conclusion to which it leads is this : that to in- 
quire what the Deity might have done, could hav^ 
done, or, as we even sometimes presume to speak, 
ought to have done, or, in hypothetical cases, would 
have done, and to build any propositions upon such 
inquiries against eV^idence of facts, is wholly unwar- 
rantable. It is a mode of reasoning which will not do 
in natural history, which will not do in natural reli- 
gion, which cannot therefore be applied with safely 
to revelation. It may have some foundation in car- 
tain speculative ^ priori ideas of the divine attributes; 
but it has none in experience, or in analogy. The 
general character of the works of nature is, on the one 
hand, goodness both in design and effect ; and, on the 
other hand, a liability to diflGicully and t© objections, 
if such objections be allowed, by reason of seeming 
incompleteness or uncertainty in attaining their end. 
Christianity participates of this character. The true 
similitude between nature and revelation consists in 
this ; that they each bear strong marks of their original ; 
that they each also bear appearances of irregularity and 
defect. A system of strict optimism may nevertheless 
be the real system In both cases. But what I contend 
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is, that the proof is hidden from m; that we ought 
not to expect to perceive that in revelation which we 
hardly perceive in any thing ; that ben^^ence, of 
which we can judge, ought to satisfy us— that opti- 
mism, of which we cannot judge, ought not to be 
sought after. We can judge of beneficence, because 
it depends upon effects which we experience, and upon 
the relation between the means which we see acting, 
and the ends which we see produced. We cannot 
judge of optimism, because it necessarily implies a 
comparison of that which is tried with that which is 
not tried ; of consequences which we see with others 
which we imagine, and concerning many of which it 
is more than probable we know nothing ; concerning 
some, that we have no notion. 

If Christianity be compared with the state and pro- 
gress of natural religion, the argument of the objector 
will gain nothing by the comparison. I remember 
hearing an unbeliever say, that if God had given a 
revelation, he would have written it in the skies. Are 
the truths of natural religion written in the skies, or 
in a language which every one reads? or is this the 
<^e with the most useful arts, or the most necessary 
sciences of human life? An Otaheitean or an Esqui- 
maux knows nothing of Christianity ; does he know 
more of the principles of deism or morality? which, 
notwithstanding his ignorance, are neither untrue, nor 
unimportant, nor uncertain. The existence of the 
Deity is left to be collected from observations, which 
every man does not make, which every man, perhaps, 
is not capable of making : Can it be argued, that God 
does not exist, because, if he did, he would let us see 
him, or discover himself to mankind by proofe (such 
as, we n^y think, the nature of the subject merited), 
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whkh no inadvertoic^ could miss, no prejudice with- 
stand? 

If Cliristianity be r^arded as a providential instru- 
ment for the melioration of mankind, its progress and 
difiusion resembles that of other causes by which 
human life is improved. The diversity is not greater, 
nor the advance more slow, in religion, than we find 
it to be in learning, liberty, government, laws. The 
Deily hath not touched the orda* of nature in vain. 
The Jewish religion produced great and permanent 
^ects; the Christian religion hath done the same. 
It hath disposed the world to amendment It hath 
put things in a train. It is by no means improbable 
that it may become universal ; aad that the world may 
continue in that stage so long, as that the duration of 
its reign may bear a vast proportion to the time of its 
partial influence. 

When we argue conc^mi»g Christianity, that it 
must necessarily be. true because it is beneficial, we 
go, perhaps, too far on one side ; and we certainly go 
too fer on the other when we conclude that it must be 
false, because it is not so efficacious as we could have 
su{^)osed. The question of its truth is to be tried 
upon its proper evidence, without deferring much to 
this sort of argument on either side. ^^ The evi- 
dence," as Bishop Butler hath rightly observed, " de- 
pends upon the judgment we form of human conduct, 
under given circumstances, of which it may be pre- 
sumed that we know something : the objection stands 
upon the supposed conduct of the Deity, under rela- 
tions with which we are not: acquainted." 

What would be the real effect of that overpowering 
evidence which our adversaries require in a revelation 
it is difficult to foretell ; at least, we must speak of it 
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as of a dispensation of which we have no .experience* 
Some consequences however would, it is probable, 
attend this economy, which do not seem to befit a 
revelation that proceeded from God. One is,. that 
irresistible proof would restrain the voluntary powers 
too much ; would not answer the purpose of trial; lind 
probation ; would call for no exercise of candour, seri- 
ousness, humility, inquiry ;^ nio submission of passion, 
interests, and prejudices, to moral evidence and to 
probable truth ; no habits of reflection ; none of that 
previous desire to learn and to obey the will of God, 
which forms perhaps the test of the virtuous principle^ 
and which induces men to attend, with care and reve- 
rence, to every credible intimation; of that will} and 
to resign present advantages and present pleasures to 
every reasonable expectation of propitiating his favour. 
" Men's moral probation may be, whether they will 
take due care to inform themselves by impartial con-r 
sideration; and, afterwards, whether they will act as 
the case requires, upon the evidence which they have. 
And this we find by experience is often our proba- 
tion in our temporal capacity \" 

II. These modes of communication would leave no 
place for thfe admission of internal evidence ; which 
ought, perhaps, to bear a considerable part in the 
proof of every revelation, because it is a species of 
evidence which appliejs itself to the knowledge, love, 
and practice of virtue, and which operateis in propor- 
tion to the degree of those qualities which it finds in 
the person whom it addresses. Men of good dispo- 
sitions, amongst Christians, are greatly affected by 
the impression which the Scriptures themselves make 

■ Butler's Analogy, part ii. c. vi. 
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upon ther minds. Their conviction is much strength- 
ened bj these impressions. And this perhaps was 
intended to be one effect to be produced by the reli- 
gion. It is likewise true, to whatever caus^ we ascribe 
it (for I am not in this work at liberty to introduce the 
Christian doctrine of grace or asisistance, or ihe Chris- 
tian promise, that, ** if any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God*'^, 
^-it is true, I say, that they who sincerely act, or sin- 
cerely endeavour to act, according to what they be^ 
lieve, that is, ac<3ording to the jtist result of the proba- 
bilities, or, if you please, the possibilities, in natural 
and revealed religion, which they themselves perceive, 
and according to a rational estimate of consequences, 
and above all, according to the just efiect of those 
principles of gratitude and devotion which even the 
view of natum generates in a well ordered mind, 
seldom fail of proceeding farther. This also may 
have been exactiy what was dedgnedJ 

Whereas, may it not be said that irr^stible evidence 
would confound all characters and all dispositions? 
would subvert, rather than promote the true purpose 
of the divine counsels ? which is, not to produce obe- 
dience by force little short of mechanical constraint 
(which obedience would be regularity, not virtue, and 
Would hardly perhaps differ from that which inanimate 
bodies pay to the laws imprei^ted upon their nature), 
but to treat moral agents agreeably to what lb^ aie; 
which is done, when light and motives are of soc^ 
kinds, and are imparted in such measures, that the 
influence of them depaids upon the recipients them- 
selves. " It is not meet to govern rational free agaits 

* John, vii. 17. 
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in vi& hy sight and sense. It would be ao trial or 
tbtanks to the most sensual wretch to forbear sinning 
if heaven and hell were open to his sight That 
spiritual vision and fruition is our state in patrid.'' 
(Baxters Reasons^ p. 367.) There may be truth in 
this thought, though roughly expressed. Few things 
are more improbable than that we (the human species) 
should be the highest order of beings in the universe; 
that animated nature should ascend from the lowest 
reptile to us, and all at once stop' there. If there be 
classes above us of ratiotml intelligence, clearer ms^ni- 
festations may belong to them. This may be one of 
the distinctions. And it may be oniB to which we 
ourselves hereafter shall attain. 

III. But may it not also be asked, whether the 
p^fect display of a future stale of existence would be 
compatible with the activity of civil life, and with the 
success of human affairs? I can le^ily conceive that 
this impression may be overdone ; that it may sd seize 
and fill the thoughts as to leave no place for the cares 
and offices of men's several stations, no anxiety for 
worldly prosperity, or even for a worldly provision, 
and, by consequence, no sufficient stimulus to secular 
industry. Of the first Christians we read, " that 
all that believed were together, and had all things 
common; and sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men, as every man had need ; and, 
continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart^" This 
was extremely natural, and just what might be ex- 
pected from miraculous evidence coming with full 

* Acts, iL 4A — 46, 
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force upon the senses of mankind : but I mudi doubt 
whether; if this state of mind had been universal, or 
long continued, the business of the world could have 
gone on. The necessary arts of social life would have 
been ht&e cultivated. The plough and the loom would 
have stood still. Agriculture, manufactures^ trade, 
and Navigation, would not, I think, have flourished, if 
they could have been exercised at all. Men would 
have addicted themsdves to contemplative and ascetic 
lives, instead of lives of business and of usefiil indus- 
try. We observe that St. Paul found it necessary, 
frequently to recall his converts to the ordinary labours 
and domestic duties of their condition; and to give 
them, in his own example, a lesson of contented appli- 
cation to their worldly employments. 

By the manner in which the religion is now pro- 
posed, a great portion of the human species is enabled, 
and of these multitudes of every generation are in- 
duced, to seek and effectuate their salvation through 
the medium of Christianity, without interruption of the 
prosperity or of the regular course of human affairs. 



CHAP. VII. 

The supposed Effects of Christianity. 

That a religion, which, imder every form in which it 
is taught, holds forth the final reward of virtue and 
punishment of vice, and proposes those distinctions of 
virtue and vice which the wisest and most cultivated 
part of mankind confess to be just, should not be be- 
lieved, is very possible ; but that, so far as it is be- 
lieved, it should not produce any good, but rather a 
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bad effect upon public happiness, is a proposition 
which it requires very strong evidence to render credi- 
ble. Yet many have been found to contend for this 
paradox, and very confident appeals have been made 
to history, and to observation, for the truth of it. 

In the conclusions, however, which these writers 
draw from what they call experience, two sources, I 
think, of mistake may be perceived. 

One is, that they look for the influence of religion 
in the wrong place. 

The other, that they charge Christianity with many 
consequences, for Which it is not responsible. 

I. The influence of religion is not to be sought for 
in the councils of princes, in the debates or resolu- 
tions of popular assemblies, in the conduct of govem- 
liients towards their subjects, or of states and sove- 
reigns towards one another ; of conquerors at the head 
of their armies, or of parties intriguing for power at 
home (topics which alone almost occupy the attention, 
and fill the pages of history) ; but must be perceived, 
if perceived at all, in the silent course of private and 
domestic life. Nay more; even there its influence 
may not be very obvious to observation. If it check, 
in some degree, personal dissoluteness, if it beget a 
general probity in the transaction of, business, if it 
produce soft and humane manners in the mass of the 
community, and occasional exertions of laborious or 
expensive benevolence in a few individuals, it is all 
the effect which can offer itself to external notice. 
The kingdom of heaven is within us. That which is 
the substance of the religion, its hopes and consola- 
tions, its intermixture with the thoughts by day and 
by night, the devotion of the heart, the control of 
appetite, the steady direction of the will to the com- 

£ £ 
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inapds of Go4 is neeessarily invisible. Yet upon 
these depend the virtue and the happin^s of saHlioos* 
This cause renders the representations of history, with 
tespect to religion, defective and fallacious, in a greater 
degree than they are upon any other subject. Rehgion 
opei^ates most upon those of whom history knows the 
least ; upon ffithers and mothers in thdr families, upon 
men servants and mskid servants, upon the ord^ly 
tradesman, the quiet villager, the manufacturer at his 
loom, the husbandman in his fields. Amqngst such, 
its influence collectively may be of inestimable value, 
yet its effects, in the mean time, little upon those who 
figure upon the stage of the world. They may know 
nothing of it ; they may believe nothing of it ; they 
may be actuated by motives more impetuous than 
those which religion is able to excite. It cannot^ 
therefore, be thought strange that this influence should 
elude the grasp and touch of public history; for, 
what is public history, but a register of the successes 
and disappointments, the vices, the follies, and the 
quarrels, of those who engage in contentions for 
power? 

I will add, that much of this influence may be felt 
in times of public distress, a^d little of it in times of 
public wealth and security. This also increases the 
uncertainty of any opimoii9 that we draw from histori-^ 
cal representations. The influence of Christiamty.is 
conpnensurate with no efkcis which history states. 
We do not pretend that it has any such necessary 
and irresistible power over the aflairs of nations, as to 
surmount the force of other causes. 

The Christian religion also acts upon public Usages 
and institutions, by an operation which is only second- 
ary apid indirect. Christianity is not a code of civil 
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law. It can only reach public institutions through 
private character. Now its influence upon private 
character may be ccnisiderable, yet many public usages 
and institutions repugnant to its principles may remain. 
To get rid of. these, the reigning part of the commu- 
nity must act, and act together. But it may be long 
before the persons who compose this body be suffi- 
ciently touched with the Christian character to join 
in the suppression of practices to which they and the 
public have been reconciled by causes which will 
reconcile the human mind to any thing, by habit and 
interest. Nevertheless, the eflfects of Christianity, even 
in this view, have been important. It has mitigated 
the conduct of war, and the treatment of captives. 
It has softened the administration of despotic, or of 
nominally despotic governments. It has abolished 
polygamy. It has restrained the licentiousness of 
divorces. It has put an end to the exposure of chil- 
dren, and die immolation of slaves. It has suppressed 
the combats of gladiators^ and the impurities of reli- 
gious rites. It has banished, if not unnatural vices, 
at least the toleration of them. It has greatly melio- 
rated the condition of the laborious part, that is to 
«ay, of the mass of every community, by procuring for 
them a day of weekly rest. In all countries, in which 
it is professed, it has produced numerous establish- 
ments for the relief of sickness and poverty ; and, in 
some, a regular and general provision by law. It has 
trimnphed over the slavery established in the Roman 



' Lipeius affirms (Sat. b. i. c. IS) that the gladiatorial shows some- 
times cost Europe twenty or thirty thousand lives in a month ; and 
that not only the men, but even the women of all ranks were passion- 
ately fond of these shows. See Bishop Porteus's Sermon XIII. 

E E 2 
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empire : it is contending, and, I trust, wEl one d«jr 
prevail, against the worse slavery of. the West Indies. 

A Christian writer*, so early as in the second cen- 
tury, has testified the resistance which Christianity 
made to wicked and licentious practices though esta- 
blished by law and by public usage : " Neither in 
Parthia do the Christians, though Parthians, use poly- 
gamy ; nor in Persia, though Persians, do they marry 
their own daughters ; nor among the Bactri, <» Galli, 
do they violate the sanctily of marriage ; nor, wherever 
they, are, do they suflTer themselves to be overcome by 
ill constituted laws and manners." 

Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of Athens^ or 
produce the slightest revolution in the manners of his 
country. 

But the ar^ment to which I recur is, that the 
benefit of religion, being felt chiefly in the obscurity 
of private stations, necessarily escapes the observation 
of history. From the first general notification of Chris- 
tianity to the present day, there have been in every 
age many millions, whose names were never heard of, 
made better by it, not only in their conduct, but in their 
disposition; and happier, not samuch in their external 
circumstances, as in that which is inter pracordia^ in 
that which alone deserves the name of happiness, the 
tranquillity and consolation of their thoughts. It has 
been, since its commencement, the author of happi- 
ness and virtue to millions and millions of the human 
race. Who is there that would not wish his son to be 
a Christian? 

Christianity also, in every country in which it is 
professed, hath obtained a sensible, although not a 
^ Bardesanes, ap. Euaeb. Praep. Evaog. vi. 10. 
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complete influence, upon the public judgihentof morals. 
And this is very important. For without the occasional 
correction which public opinion receives, by referring 
to some fixed standard of morality, no man can fore- 
tell into what extravagancies it might wander. Assas- 
sination might become as honourable as duelling ; 
unnatural crimes be accounted as venial as fbmication 
is wont to be accounted. In this way it is possible 
that many may be kept in order by Christianity, who 
are not themselves Christians. They may be guided 
by the rectitude which it communicates to public 
opinion. Their consciences may suggest Iheir duty 
truly, and they may ascribe these suggestions to a 
moral sense, or to the native capacity of the human 
intellect, when in fact they are nothing more than the 
public opinion, reflected from their own minds; an 
opinion, in a considerable degree, modified by the 
lessons^ of Christianity. " Certain it is, and this is a 
great deal to say, that the generality, even of the 
meanest and most vulgar and ignorant people, have 
truer and worthier notions of God, more just and 
right apprehensions concerning his attributes and per- 
fections, a deeper sense of the difference of good and 
evil, a greater regard to moral obligations and to the 
plain and most necessary duties of life, and a more 
firm and universal expectation of a fiiture state of re- 
wards and punishments, than, in any heathen country, 
any considerable number of men were found to have 
had^" 

Afl:er all, the value of Christianity is not to be 

appreciated by its temporal effects. The object of 

revelation is to influence human conduct in this life ; 

but what is gained to happiness by that influence, 

^ Clarke, Ev. Nat. Rel. p. 208, ed. 5. 
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can only be estimated by taking in the wbole of human 
existence. Then, as hath already been observed,^here 
may be also great consequences of Christianity, which 
do not belong to it as a revelation. The effects, upon 
human salvation, of the misidon, of the death, of the 
present, of the future agency of Christ, may be univer- 
sal, though the religion be not universally knowny 

Secondly, I assert that Christianity is charged with 
many consequences for which it is not i^sponsible. I 
believe that religious motives have had no more to do 
in the formation of nine-tenths of the intolerant and 
persecuting laws, which in different countries have 
been established upoii the subject of religion, than 
they have had to do in England with the making of 
the game laws. These measures, although they have 
the Christian religion for their subject, are resolvable 
into a principle which Christianity certainly did not 
plant (and which Christianity could not universally 
condemn, because it is not universally wrong), which 
principle is no other than this, that they who are in 
possession of power do what they can to keep it. 
Christianity is answerable for no part of the mischief 
which has been brought upon the world by persecu- 
tion, except that which has arisen from conscientious 
persecutors. Now these perhaps have never been 
either numerous or powerful. Nor is it to Christi- 
anity that even their mistake can fairly be imputed. 
They have been misled by an error not properly 
Christian or religious, but by an error in their moral 
philosophy. They pursued the particular, without 
adverting to the general consequence. Believing cer- 
tain articles of faith, or a certain liiode of worship, to 
be highly conducive, or perhaps essential, to salvation, 
they thought themselves bound to bring all they could, 
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by every meanss i^to them. And this they thought, 
without oonsideriiig what would be the effect of such 
a conclusion, when adopted amongst mankind as a 
general rule of conduct. Had there been in the New 
Testament, what there are in the Koran, precepts 
authorizing coercion in the propagation of the religion, 
and the use of violence towards unbdiievers^ the case 
would have been different This distinction could not 
have been taken, nor this defence made. 

I apologize for no species nor degree of persecution, 
but I think that even the fact has been exaggerated. 
The slave trade destroys more in a year than the In- 
quisition does in a hundred, or perhaps hath done- 
since its foundation. 

If it be objected, as I apprehend it will be, that 
Christianity is chargeable with every mischief of which 
it has been the occdf^iow, though not the motive; I 
answer, that, if the malevolent passions be there, the 
world will never want occasions. The noxious element 
will always find a conductor. Any point will produce 
an explosion. Did the applauded intercommunity of 
the Pagan theology preserve the peace of the Roman 
world ? did it prevent oppressions, prescriptions, mas- 
sacres, devastations? Was it bigotry that carried 
Alexiander into the East, or brought Caesar into Gaul? 
Are the nations of the world, into which Christianity 
hath not found its way, or from which it hath been 
banished, free from contentions? Are their conten- 
tions less ruinous and sanguinary? Is it owing to 
Christianity, or to the want of it, that the finest regions 
of the East, the countries inter quatuor mariay the 
peninsula of Greece, together with a great part of the 
Mediterranean coast, are at this day a desert? or that 
the banks of the Nile, whose constantly renewed fer^ 
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tflity 16 Qot to be impaired by u^Iect, or desteogred 
by the ravages of war, serve only for the scene of a 
ferocious anarchy, or the supply of unceasing hoslili* 
ties? Europe itself has known no religious wars for 
some centuries, yet has hardly ever been without war. 
Are the calamities which at this day afflict it to be 
imputed to Christianity? Hath Poland fallen by a 
Christian crusade? Hath the overthrow in France of 
civil order and security been effected by the votaries 
of our religion, or by the foes? Amongst the awful 
lessons which the crimes and the miseries of that coun- 
try afford to mankind, this is one ; that, in order to be 
a persecutor, it is not necessary to be a bigot ; that in 
rage and cruelty, in mischief and. destruction, fanati- 
cism itself can be outdone by infidelity. 

Finally, If war, as it is now carried on between 
nations, produce less misery and ruin than formerly, 
we are indebted perhaps to Christianity for the change, 
more than to any other cause. Viewed therefore even 
in its relation to this subject, it appears to have been 
of a(i vantage to the^ world. It hath humanized the 
conduct of wars; it hath ceased to excite them. 

The differences of opinion that have in all ages pre- 
vailed amongst Christians fall Tery much vfithin the 
alternative which has been stated. If we possessed 
the disposition which Christianity labours, above all 
other qualities, to inculcate, these differences would 
do little harm. If that disposition be wanting, other 
causes, even were these absent, would coidinually 
rise up to call forth the malevolent passions into ac- 
tion. Differences of opinion, when accompanied with 
mutual charity, which Christianity forbids them to 
violate, are for the most part innocent,, and for some 
purposes useful They promote inquiiy, discussion^ 
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and kii>wle^g[e« They help to keep up an attention 
to religious subjects, and a concern about them, which 
m^ht be apt to die away in the cahn and silaice of 
universal secernent. I do not know that it is in any 
d^ree true, that the influence of religion is the great- 
est, where there are the fewest dissenters. 
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77ie Conclusion. 

In religion, as in every other subject of human rear 
soning, much depends upon the order in which we 
dispose our inquiries. A man who takes up a system 
of divinity with a previous opinion that either every 
part must be true, or the whole felse, approaches the 
discussion with great disadvantage. No other sys- 
tooa, which is founded upon moral evidence, would 
bear to be treated in the same manner. Neverthe- 
less, in a certain d^ree, we are all introduced to our 
religious studies under this prejudication. And it 
cannot be avoided. The weakness of the human 
judgment in the early part of youth,' yet its extreme 
susceptibility of impression, renders it necessary to 
furnish it with some opinions, and with some princi- 
ples or other. Or, indeed, without much express care, 
or much endeavour for this purpose, the tendency of 
the mind of man to assimilate itself to the habits of 
thinking and; speaking which prevail around him, 
produces the same effect That indiflferency and sus- 
pense, that waiting and equilibrium of the judgment, 
which some require in religious matters, and which 
some would wi^ to be aimed at in the conduct of 
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educsKtkm, ire imposBible to be pres^rv^. Tliejr are 
not giv^i to die conditkm of human life* 

It 18 a coissequence of this institution l&at die doc- 
trines of religion c&me to us befinre the proofe ; aikl: 
come to us with diat mixture of explications and infer* 
enses, from which no public creed is, or can be free. 
And the effect which too frequently follows, from 
Christianily being presented to the understanding in 
this form is, that when any articles, which appear as 
parts of it, contradict the apprehension of the persons 
to whom it is proposed, men of rash and confident 
tempers hastily and indiscriminately reject the whole. 
Bfut is this to do justice either to themselves, or to the 
religion? The rational way of treating a subject x>t 
such acknowledged importance is, to attend, in the 
firat place, to the general and substantial truth of its 
principles, and to that alone. When we once fed a 
foundation ; when we once perceive a ground of credi- 
bility in its history, we shall proceed with safely to 
inquire into the interpretation of its records, and into 
the doctrines which have been deduced from them. 
Nor will it either endanger our faith, or diminish or 
alter our motives £» obedience, if we should discover 
that these conclui^ons are formed with very different 
degrees of probability, and possess very different 
degrees of importance. 

This conduct of the understanding, dictated by every 
rule of right reasoning, vrill uphold personal Chris- 
tianity, even in those countries in which it is established 
under forms the most liable to difficulty and objection. 
It will also have the further effect of guarding us 
against the prejudices which are wont to arise in our 
minds, to the disadvantage of religion, from observ- 
ing the numerous controversies which are carried on 
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amongst its professors, and likewise of inducing a spirit 
of lenity and moderation in our judgment, as well as 
in our treatment of those who stand, in such contro- 
yersies, upon sides opposite to ours. What is clea^ 
in Christianity, we shall findi to be sufficient, and to 
be infinitely valuable ; what is dubious, unnecessary 
to be decided, or of very subordinate importance ; and 
what is most obscure, will t^ach us to bear with the 
opinions which others may have formed upon the 
same subject. We shall say to those who the most 
widely dissent from us, what Augustine said to the 
worst heretics of his age : " Illi in vos saeviant, qui 
nesciunt, cum quo labore verum inveniatur, et qukm 
difficile caveantur errores ; — qui nesciunt, cum quanta 
difficultate sanetur oculus interioris hominis; — qui 
nesciunt, quibus sUspiriis et gemitibus fiat ut ex quan- 
tulacunque ps^e possit inteliigi Deus \" 

A judgment, moreover, which is once pretty well 
satisfied of the general truth of the religion, will not 
only thus discriminate in its doctrines, but will pos* 
sess sufficient strength to overcome the reluctance of 
the imagination to admit articles of faith which are 
attended with difficulty of apprehension, if such arti- 
cles of faith appear to be truly parts of the revelation. 
It was to be expected beforehand, that what related 
to the economy, and to the persons, of the invisible 
world, which revelation professes to do, and which, if 
true, it actually does, should contain some points re- 
mote ftom our analogies, and from the comprehension 
of a mind which hath acquired all its ideas from sense 
and from experience. 

It hath been my care, in the preceding work^ to 
preserve the separation between evidences and doc- 
' Aug. eontraEp. Fund. cap. ii. n. 2, 5. 
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trihes as inviplabie as I could ; to remove Stixa ike 
primary question all coi^iderations which have be^ 
unnecessarily joined with it ; and to oBkr a defence to 
Chmtianity, which every Christian might read, with- 
out seein]g the taiets in which he had been brought up 
attacked or decried : and it always afforded a satisfac- 
tion to my mind to observe that this was practicable ; 
that few or none of our many controversies witii one 
another affect or relate to the prop& of our reUgion ; 
that the rent never descends to the foundation. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its leading 
facts, and upon them alone. Now of these we have 
evidence which ought to satisfy us, at least until it 
appear that mankind have ever been deceived by the 
same. We have some uncontested and incontestable 
points, to which the history of thfe human species hath 
nothing similar to offer. A Jewish peasant changed 
the religion of the world, and that without force, 
without power, without support ; without one natural 
source, or circumstance of attraction, influence, or 
success. Such a thing hath not happened in any 
other instance. The companions of this Person, after 
he himself had been put to death for his attempt, 
asserted his supernatural character, founded upon his 
supernatural operations; and, in testimony of the 
truth of their assertions, i. e. in consequence of their 
own belief of that truth, and in order to communicate 
the knowledge of it to others, voluntarily entered upon 
lives of toil and hardship, and, with a foil experience 
of their danger, committed themselves to the last ex- 
tremities of persecution. This hath not a parallel. 
More particularly, a very few days after this Person 
had been publicly executed, and in the very city in 
which he was buried, these his companions declared 
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wkh one yoice.tliat his body was restored to life ; that 
they had seen him, handled him, ate with him, con- 
versed with, him ; and, in pursuance of their persua- 
sion of the truth of what they tdd, preached his reli- 
gion, with this strange fact as the foundation of it, in 
the feice of those who had killed him, who were armed 
with the power of the country, and necessarily and 
naturally disposed to treat his followers as they had 
treated himself; and having done this upon the spot 
where the event took place, carried the intelligence of 
it abroad, in despite of difficulties and opposition, and 
where the nature of their errand gave them nothing 
to expect but derision^ insult, and outrage. — This is 
without example. These three facts, I think, are cer- 
tain, and would have been nearly so, if the Gospels 
had never been Written. The Christian story, as to 
these points, hath never varied. No other hath been 
set up against it Every letter, every discourse, every 
controversy, amongst the followers of the religion; 
every book written by them from the age of its com- 
mencement to the present time, in every part of the 
world in which it hath been professed, and with every 
sect into which it hath been divided (and we have 
letters and discourses written by contemporaries, by 
witnesses dT the transaction, by persons themselves 
bearing a share in it, and other writings following that . 
age in regular succession), concur in representing 
these facts in this manner. A religion, which now 
possesses the greatest part of the civilized world, 
unquestionably sprang up at Jerusalem af this time. 
Some account must be given of its origin ; some cause 
assigned for its rise. All the accounts of this origin, 
all the explications of this cause, whether taken from 
the writings of the early followers of the religion (in 
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which, and m wfaidb perhaps alone, it ocmld he^ 
pected that they should be distiiidiy unfolded), or 
trosn occasional notkes in othar writiiigs of that or 
the adjoiiuffig age, either expressly allege the &cts 
above stated as the means by which the religion was 
set up, or advert to its commencement in a maimer 
which agrees with the supposition of these &cts being 
true, and which testifies their operation and effects. 

These propositions alone lay a foundation for our 
faith ; for they prove the existence of a transaction, 
which cannot even in its most general parts be ac- 
counted for, upon any reasonable supposition, except 
that of the truth of the mission. But the particulars, 
the detail of the miracles or miraculous pretences (far 
such there necessarily must have been) upon which 
this unexampled transaction, rested, and Jbr which 
these men acted and. sufficed as they did act and 
su£Eer, it is undoubtedly of great importance to us to 
know. We have this detail from the fountain head, 
from the pa:Bons themselves ; in accounts ^imtten by 
eye-witnesses of the scene, by contemporaries and 
companions of those who were so ; not in one book, 
but fcmr, each containing enough for the verification 
of the religi(m, ail agreeing in the filndamental parts 
of the history. We have the authaitidty of these 
books established, by more and jstronger poofe than 
belong to almost any other ancient book whatever, 
and by proofe which widely di^nguish them from 
any others daiming a similar authcmty to theirs. If 
there were any good reason for doubt concerning the 
names to which these books are ascribed (which there 
is not, for they were never ascribed to any other, and 
we have evidence not long after their publication of 
their bearing the names which they now bear), their 
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aiitiquify, af wliich there is fio quedtiou, thek repata^ 
tion and authority amongst the early disciples of ike 
re%ion, of which there is as little, form a valid fffoof 
that ^j must, iit the main at least, have agreed with 
what the first teachers of tlie religion delivered. 

When we open these ancient volumes, we diseov^ 
in them marks of truths wheth^ we c<m^der each in 
itself, or collate than with one another. The writess 
certainly knew sometUbg of what they were writing 
ajbout, for they manifest an acquaintance with local 
circumstances^ with the history and usi^es of the 
times, whidh could only belong to an inhabitant c^ 
that country, Kving in that age* In every narmtive 
we perceive simplicity and undesignedness; the air 
and the lai^age of reality. When we compare the 
different narratives together, we find them so varying 
as to repel all suspicion of confederacy ; so agreeing 
under this v^ety, as to show that the accounts had 
one real transaction for their cconmon foundation; 
often attributing different actions, and discourses, to 
the p^RSon whose history, or r9ither memoirs of whose 
history they profess to relate, yet actions and discourses 
so similar, as very much to bespeak the same charac^ 
ter ; which is a coincidence that, in such .writers as 
they were, could only be the consequence of their 
writing from fact, and not from imagination* 

These four narratives are confined to the history of 
the Founder of the religion, and end vnth his minis* 
tcy. Since, however, it is certain that the affair wenti 
on, we cannot help being anxious to know how it 
proceeded. This intelligence hath come down, to us 
in a work purporting to be written by a person, him- 
self connected with the business during the first stages 
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of its progress, taking up tlie story where tke fc^mer 
histories had left it, carrying on the narrative, oftea^ 
times with great particularity, aiul throughout wi& 
the appearance of good sense ^ information, and can- 
dour ; stating all along the origin, and the only pro* 
bable origin, of effects which unquestionably were 
produced, together with the natural consequences of 
situations which unquestionably did exist; and conr- 
firmed^ in the substance at least of the account, by the 
strongest possible accession of testimony which a his* 
tory can receive, original letters^ written by the person 
who is the principal subject of the history, written 
upon the business to which the history relates, and 
during the period, or soon after the period, which the 
history comprises. No man can say that this alto- 
igether is not a body of strong historical evidence. 

When we reflect that - some of those from whom 
the books proceeded, are related to have th^nselves 
wrought miracles, to have been the subject of mira- 
cles, or of supernatural assistance in propagating the 
religion, we may perhaps be led to think, that more 
credit, or a different kind of credit, is due to these 
accounts, than what can be claimed hy merely human 
testimony. But this is an argument which cannot be 
iaddressed to sceptics or unbelievers. A man must 
be a Christian before he can receive it. The inspira- 
tion of the historical Scriptures, the nature, degree, 
and extent of that inspiration, are questions undoubt- 
edly of serious discussion; but they are questions 

^ See Peter's speech upon curing the cripple (Acts^iii. ]8)y the 
council of the apostles (xv.), PauPs discourse at Athens (xvii. 3SX be- 
fore Agrippa (xxvi). I notice these passages, both as fraught with 
good sense, and as free from the smallest tincture of enthu»asin. 
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&a8>Bgst Ghii»fian$ themsdv^, and not between them 
and others. The dbcbrine itself is by no means necea* 
saiy to the belief of Chfistianity, which must, in the 
first instance at least, depend upon the ordinary maxims 
of historical cisedibility \ 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded m these 
books, we find every supposition negatived by which 
they can be resolved into firaud or delusion* They were 
not secret, aor momentary, nor tentative, nbr.ambigur 
eus, nor performed under the sanction of authority, with 
the spectators on their side, or in affirmance of tenets 
and practices already established. We find also the 
evidence alleged for them^ and which evidence was by 
great numbers received, diffierait firom thai upon which 
:other miraculous accotmts rest. It was contemporary^ 
it was published upon the spot, it continued ; it in* 
volved interests, and questions of the greatest magni* 
tiide; it contradicted the most fixed p»r»iasioias and 
prejudices of the persons to whom it was addressed ; 
it required from those who accepted it, not a simple 
indolent assent^ but a change, from thenceforward, of 
principles and ccmduct, a submission to consequences 
&e most serious and the most deterring, to loss and 
danger, to insult, outrage, and persecuticm.^ How 
such a story should be false, or, if false, how under 
such circumstances it should make its way, I think 
impossible to be explained; yet such the Christian 
story was, such were the circumstances under which 
it came forth, and in opposition to such difficulties did 
it prevail. 

An evait so connected with the religion, and with 
therfortimes of the Jewish people, as one of their race, 

^ See Powell's Discottrses, disCi xv. p. 245. 

F F 
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one bom amongst them, establishing his atithority and 
his law throughout a great portion of the civilized 
"Wor^d, it was perhaps to be expected, should be 
noticed in the prophetic writings of that nation ; espe- 
cially when this Person, together with his own mis* 
sion, caused also to be acknowledged the divine origi- 
nal of their institution, and by those who before had 
altogether rejected it Accordingly, we perceive in 
these writings various inanimations concurring in the 
person and history of Jesus, in a manner, and in a 
degree, in T^hich passages taken from these books 
cotild not be made to concur in any person arbitrarily 
assumed, or in any person except him who has been 
the author of great changes in the afibirs and opinions 
of mankind. Of some of these predictions the weight 
depcaids a good deal upon the concurrence* Others 
possess great separate strength : one in particular does 
this in an eminent degree. It is an entire deserip 
tion, manifestly directed to one character and to one 
scmie of things ; it is extant in a writing, or collec- 
tion of writings, declaredly prophetic ; and it applies 
to Christ's character,, and to the circumstances of his 
life and death, with <;c»£siderable precision, and in a 
way which no diversity of interpretation hath,- in my 
opinicm, been able to confdund. That the advent of 
Christ, and the consequences of it, should not have 
been more distinctly revealed in the Jewish sacred 
books, is, I think, in some measure accounted for by 
the consideration, that for the Jews to have foreseen 
the fall of their institution, and that it was. to merge 
at length into a more perfect and comprehensive dis- 
pensation, would have cooled too much, and relaxed, 
their zeal for it, and their adherence to it, upon which 
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zeal and adherence the preservation in the world of 
any remains, for many ages, of religious truth might 
in a great measure depend. 

Of what a revelation discloses to mankind, one, and 
only one question can properly be asked, Was it of 
importance to mankind to know, or to be better as- 
sured of? In this question, when we turn our thoughts 
to the great Christian doctrine of th^ resurrection of 
the dead, and of a future judgment, no doubt can pos- 
sibly be entertained. He who gives me riches or 
hondurs, does nothing ; he who even gives me health, 
does little, in comparison with that which lays before 
me just grounds for expecting a restoration to life, 
and a day of account and retribution : which thing 
Christianity hath done for millions^ 

Other articles of the Christian faith, although of in-i 
finite importance when placed beside any other topic 
of human inquiry, are only the adjimcts and circum- 
stances of this. They are, however, such as appear 
worthy of the original to which we ascribe them. The 
morality of the religion, whether taken from the pr^^ 
cepts or the example of its ^Founder, or from the les^ 
sons of its primitive teachers, derived, as it should 
seem, from what had been inculcated by their Master, 
is, in all its parts, wise and pure; neither adapted to 
vulgar prejudices, nor flattering popular notion^, nof 
excusing established practices, but calculated, in the 
matter of its instruction^ truly to promote human ho^p- 
piness, and in the form in which it was conveyed, to 
produce impression and effect ; a morality, which, let 
it have proceeded from any person whatever, would 
have been satisfactorj^ evidence of his good sense i^nd 
integrity, of the soundness of his understanding apd 
the probity of his designs ; a morality, in ev^ry vie\^ 
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of it, much more perfect than could have been ex- 
pected from the natural circumstances and character 
of the person who delivered it ; a morafi(y,*in a werd, 
which is and has been most beneficial to mankind. 

Upon the greatest, therefore, of all possible occa* 
sions, and for a purpose of inestimable value, it pleased 
the Deity to vouchsafe a miraculous attestation. Hav- 
ing done this for the institution, when this alone could 
fix its authority, or give to it a beginning, he com- 
mitted its future progress to the natural means of hu- 
man communication, and to the influence of those 
causes by which human conduct and human affairs 
are governed. The seed, being sown, was left to 
vegetate; the leaven, being inserted, was left to fer^ 
ment; and both according to the laws of nature: 
laws, nevertheless, disposed and controlled by that 
Providence which conducts the affairs of the universe, 
though by an influence inscrutable, and generally un- 
distinguishable by us. And in ihis Christianity is 
analogous to most other provisions for happiness : The 
provision is made; and, being made, is left to act 
according to laws, which, forming a part of a more 
general sjrstem, regulate this particular subject, in 
common with many others. 

Let the constant recurrence to our observation of 
contrivance, design, and wisdom, in the works of na- 
ture, once fix upon our minds the belief df a God, and 
after that all is easy. In the counsels of a being pos- 
sessed of the power and disposition which the Creator 
of the universe must possess, it is not improbable that 
there should be a ftiture 'state; it is not improbable 
that we should be acquainted with it. A future state 
rectifies every thing ; because, if moral agents be made, 
in the last event, ha|^y or miserable, according to their 
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conduct in the station and undet the circumstances in 
which they are placed, it seems not very material by 
the operation of what causes, according to what rules, 
or even, if you please to call it so, by what chance or 
caprice these stations are assigned, or these circum- 
stances determined. This h3rpo&esis, therefore, solves 
all that objection to the divine care and goodness which 
the promiscuous distribution of good and evil (I do 
not mean in the doubtful advantages of riches and 
grandeur, but in the unquestionably important distinc- 
tions of health and sickness, strength and infirmity, 
bodily ease and pain, mental alacrity and depression) 
is apt on so many occasions to create. This one truth 
changes the nature of things; gives order to confusion; 
makes the moral world of a piece with the natural. 

Nevertheless, a higher degree of assurance than that 
to which it is possible to advance this, or any argu- 
ment drawn from the light of nature, was necessaiy, 
especially to overcome the shock which the imagina- 
tion and the senses receive froih the effects and the 
ttppearances of death, and the obstruction which thence 
arises to the expectation of either a continued or a fu- 
ture existence. This difficulty, although of a nature, 
no doubt, to act very forcibly, will be found, I think, 
upon reflection, to reside more in our habits of appre- 
hension than in the subject ; and that the giving way 
to it, when we have any reasonable grounds for the 
contrary, is rather an indulging of the imagination 
than any thing else. Abstractedly considered, that 
is, considered without relation to the difference which 
habit, and merely habit, produces in our faculties, and 
modes of apprehension, I do not see any thing more in 
the resurrection of a dead man than in the cpnception 
-of a child ; except it be this, that the one corner into 
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his world with a system of prior consciousness about 
him, which the other does not: and no person will say^ 
that he knows enough of either subject to perceive that 
this circumstance makes such a difference in the two 
cases, that the one should be easy, and the other impos- 
sible ; the one natural, the other not so. To the first 
man, the succession of the species would be as incom* 
prehensible as the resurrection of the dead is to us. 

Thought is different from motion ; perception from 
impact: the individuality of a mind is hardly oonsk«- 
tent with the divisibility of an extended substance; or 
its volition, that is, its power of originating motion with 
the inertness which cleaves to every portion of matter 
which Qur observation or our experiments can reach. 
These distinctions lead us to an immaterial principle: 
at least they do this ; they so negative the mechanical 
properties of matter in the constitution of a sentient, 
still more of a rational being, that no argument dra^wn 
from these properties can be of any great weight in 
opposition to other reasons, when the question respects 
the changes of which such a nature is capable, or the 
manner in which these changes are effected. What* 
ever, thought be, or whatever it depend upon, the rcr 
gular experience of sleep makes one thing concerning 
it certain, that it can be completely suspended, and 
completely restored. 

If any one find it too great a strain upon his thoughts 
to admit the notion of a substance strictly immaterial, 
that is, from which extension and solidity are excluded, 
he can find no difficulty in allowing that a particle as 
small as a particle of light, minuter than all conceivar 
ble dimensions, may just as easily be the depositaiy, 
the organ, and the vehicle of consciousness, as the 
congeries of animal substance which forms a hum^ 
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body, or the human brain: that, being so, it may 
transfer a proper identity to whatever shall herieafter 
be united to it ; may be safe amidst the destruction of 
its integuments ; may connect the natural with the 
spiritual, the corruptible with the glorified body. If 
it be said, that the mode and means of all this is im- 
perceptible by our senses, it is only what is true of the 
most important agencies and operations- The great 
powers of nature are all invisible. Gravitation, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, though constantly present, and 
constantly exerting their influence ; though within us, 
near us, and about us; though diffused throughout 
all space, overspreading the surface^ or penetrating the 
contexture, of all bodies with which we are acquainted, 
depend upon substances and actions which are totally 
concealed from our senses. The Supreme Intelligence 
is so himself. 

But whether these or any other attempts to satisfy 
the imagination bear any resemblance to the truth, or 
whether the imagination, which, as I have said before, 
is the mere slave of habit, can be satisfied or not; 
when, a future state, and the revelation of. a future 
state, is not only perfectly consistent with the attributes 
of the Being who governs the universe ; but when it 
is more — when it alone removes the appearances of 
contrariety which attend the operations of his will 
towards creatures capable of comparative merit and 
demerit, of reward and punishment ; when a strong 
body of historical evidence, confirmed by many internal 
tokens of truth and authenticity, gives us just, reason 
to believe that such a revelation hath actually been 
made ; we ought to set our minds at rest with the as- 
surance that, in the resources of Creative Wisdom, 
expedients cannot be wanting to carry into effect what 
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the Deity hath purposed: that either a new and 
mighty influence will descend upon the human world 
to resuscitate extinguished consciousness; or that, 
amidst the other wonderful contrivances with which the 
universe abounds, and by some of which we see ani- 
mal life, in many instances, a^isuming improved forms 
of existence, acquiring new organs, neW/perceptioni8, 
and new sources of enjoyment, provision is also made, 
though by methods secret to us (as all the great pro- 
cesses of nature are), for conducting the objects of 
God's moral goveriiment, through the necessary changes 
of their frame, to those final distinctions of happiness 
and misery which he hath declared to be xe&^inred for 
obedience and transgression, for virtue and vice, for 
the use and the neglect, the right and the wrong em- 
ployment of the faculties and opportunities with which 
he hath been pleased, severally, to intrust, and to try 
us. 



THE END. 
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